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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 

The first chapter in this volume forms the concluding chapter of 
the First Volume of the German Work. It answers to the Seventh 
Chapter of the Second Book of the first great division of the subject, 
which has for its aim to shew the origin of Ecclesiastical Dogma. The 
First Book treats of the Preparation for Dogma; the Second of the 
Laying of the Foundation. This Second Book begins with the second 
volume of the English Translation, and closes with the first chapter of 
the third volume now published. Thereafter commences the Second 
Part of the Work, which deals with the Development of Dogma. The 
numbering of the chapters here begins anew, running on from I. to VI. 

The Second Volume of the German Work commences with the 
Second Part, and tells the story of the Development of Dogma till the 
time of Augustine. Only a portion of it appears in this volume. The 
remainder will form the contents of the Fourth Volume. The author 
has prefixed to the volume two prefaces, one to the first, the other 
to the third Edition. These are here given. 

The Appendix on Manichaeism is the last of four which appear at 
the end of the first volume of the German Edition. The first three 
of these will be found at the end of the first volume of the English 
Edition. 

A. B. BRUCE. 
Glasgow^ August, iSgy. 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION OF 
VOLUME II. OF THE GERMAN WORK. 

The first half of the second part of the History of Dogma is here 
given apart and as the second volume, because it is complete in itself, 
and I shall be prevented from completing the work at once by other 
tasks. 

The account contained in the following pages would have been shorter, 
if I could have persuaded myself of the correctness of the opinion, that 
a single, all-determining thought obtained its true development in the 
History of Dogma from the fourth to the eighth century. This opinion 
dominates, apart from a few monographs, all writings on the History of 
Dogma, and gives a uniform impress to the accounts of Protestants 
and Catholics. I share it within certain limits; but these very limits, 
which I have endeavoured to define, * have not yet received due 
attention. In the fourth century the formula that was correct, when 
judged by the conception of redemption of the ancient Church, pre- 
vailed ; but the Fathers, who finally secured its triumph, did not give it 
the exposition which it originally demanded. In the fifth century, or 
the seventh, on the contrary, a formula that, measured by the same 
standard, was incorrect, prevailed; yet it was associated with an ex- 
position that to some extent compensated for the incorrectness. In both 
cases, however, the imperfections of the conclusion, which are explained 
from various circumstances, became of the highest importance. For in 
them we find the reason why the phantom Christ did not wholly oust 
the historical; and, in order to overcome them, men turned anew to 
Philosophy, especially to Aristotle. The orthodox Church owes two 
things to the incorrect form in which the Trinitarian and Christological 
Dogma was finally stated : (i) contact with the Gospel, and (2) renewed 
contact with ancient science, />., scholasticism. 

* Vide pp. 167 ff. of this volume. 



The account of these conditions demanded a more minute discussion 
of the process of the History of Dogma, than is usual in the ordinary 
text-books. Dogma developed slowly and amid great obstacles. No 
I single step should be overlooked in the description, and, in particular, 
the period between the fourth and fifth Councils is not less important 
than any other. Political relationships, at no point decisive by them- 
selves, yet everywhere required, as wel! as western influences, careful 
attention. I should have discussed them still more thoroughly, if I had 
not been restrained by considerations of the extent of the book. I have 
I included the state of affairs and developments in the West, so far as 
I they were related to, and acted upon, those in the East. In the follow- 
ing Book I shall begin with Augustine. The scientific theological ex- 
positions of the Fathers have only been brought under review, where 
they appeared indispensable for the understanding of Dogma. In any 
case I was not afraid of doing too much here. I am convinced that 
a shorter description ought not to be offered to students of Theology, 
unless it were to be a mere guide. The history of Christian Dogma— 
perhaps the most complicated history of development which we can 
completely review — presents the investigator with the greatest difficult- 
5s; and yet it is, along with the study of the New Testament, and in 
the present position of Protestantism, the most important discipline for 
every one who seeks really to study Theology. The theologian who 
leaves the University without being thoroughly familiar with it, is, in 

■ most critical questions, helplessly at the mercy of the authorities ■ 
of the day. But the royal way to the understanding of the History of 
Dogma, opened up by F. Chr. Baur, and pursued by Thomasius, does 
not lead to the goal; for by it we become actiuainted with the histori- 
cal matter only in the abbreviated form required for the defence of 
the completed Dogma. 

The history of the development of Dogma does not offer the lofty in- 
terestj which attaches to that of its gemsis. When we return from the 
ist comphcated and elaborate doctrinal formulas, from the mysticism 
of the Cultus and Christian Neoplatonism, from the worship of saints 
and ceremonial ritual of the seventh and eighth centuries, back to Origen 
and the third century, we are astonished to find that all we have 
mentioned was really in existence at the earlier date. Only it existed 
then amid a mass of different material, and its footing was insecure. 
In many respects the whole historical development of Dogma from the 
fourth century to John of Damascus and Theodore of Studion was 
simply a vast process of reduction, selection, and definition, In the 
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East we are no longer called upon to deal in any quarter with new 
and original matter, but always rather with what is traditional, deriv- 
ative, and, to an increasing extent, superstitious. Yet that to which 
centuries devoted earnest reflection, holding it to be sacred, will 
never lose its importance, as long as there still exists among us a 
remnant of the same conditions which belonged to those times. But 
who could deny that those conditions— in the Church and in learning 
—are still powerful among us? Therefore even the religious formulas 
are still in force which were created in the Byzantine age; nay, they 
are the dogmas tcxr ^^ox>iv in all Churches, so that the popular idiom 
is nowise wrong which with the word "dogma" primarily designates 
the doctrines of the Trinity and the divine humanity of Christ. The 
inquirer who follows the development of these dogmas after the fourth 
century, and who, owing to the want of originality and freshness in his 
material, loses pleasure in his work, is ever and again reanimated, 
when he considers that he has to deal with matters which have gained, 
and still exercise, an immense power over the feelings and minds of 
men. And how much it is still possible for us to learn, as free Evan- 
gelical Christians, especially after generations of scholars have dedicated 
to this history the most devoted industry, so that no one can enter into 
their labours without becoming their- disciples! 

I know very well that it would be possible to treat the material 
reviewed in this book more universally than I have done. My chief 
purpose was to show how matters arose and were /// f/ie/r concrete 
manifestation. But the task of making dogma really intelligible in all its 
aspects within the Hmits of a History of Dogma, is after all as insoluble 
as any similar problem which isolates a single object from Universal 
History, and requires its investigation in and by itself. This limitation 
I need only recall. But something further has Ho be said. Dogmas, un- 
doubtedly, admit of a process of refinement, which would bring them 
closer to our understanding and our feeling. But my powers are not 
equal to this lofty task, and even if I possessed the uncommon qualities 
of the psychologist and the religious philosopher, I should have hesitated 
about employing them in this book; for I did not wish to endanger 
the reliability of what I had to present by reflections, which must always 
remain more or less subjective. Thus I have limited myself to a few 
hints; these will only be found where the nature of the material itself 
induced me to seek for the far remote thought underlying the ex- 
pression. 
I have throughout striven in this volume, to give such an account as 
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would demand to be read connectedly; for a work on the history of 
dogma, which is used only for reference, has missed its highest aim. 
I have believed that I could not dispense with the addition of numerous 
notes, but the text of the book is so written that the reader, if he 
prefers it, may disregard them. 

Marburg^ 14 June, 1887. 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

I HAVE subjected this volume to a thorough revision, and have 
sought to improve and strengthen it in not a few places. May this new 
edition also promote the study of a historical period whose products 
are still held by many among us to be incapable of reform. 

Berlin, 28 May, 1894. ADOLF HARNACK. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE DECISIVE SUCCESS OF THEOLOGICAL SPECULATION IN THE 

SPHERE OF THE RULE OF FAITH, OR, THE DEFINING OF 

THE NORM OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH DUE 

TO THE ADOPTION OF THE LOGOS CHRISTOLOGY. * 

I. Introduction, o^{ > civ /^^ ^ *^- 

From the great work of Irenaeus and the anti-gnostic writings 
of Tertullian, it would seem as if the do ctr ine of the Logos , 
or, the doctrine of the pre-existence of Christ as a distinct 
£ers_on, was at the end of the second century an undisputed 
tenet of Church orthodoxy, and formed a universally recognised 
portion of the baptismal confession interpreted anti-gnostically, 
/.^., of the rule of faith. ' But certain as it is that the Logos 
Christology was in the second century not merely the property 
of a few Christian philosophers, ' it is, on the other hand, as 
clear that it did not belong to the solid structure of the Catho- 
lic faith. It was not on the same footing as, e,g,y the doctrines 
of God the Creator, the real body of Christ, the resurrection 
of the body, etc. The great conflicts which, after c. A.D. 170, 

* See Domer, Entw.-Gesch. d. Lehre v. d. Person Christi, i Thl. 1845; Lange, 
Gesch. u. Entw. der Systeme der Unitarier vor der nie. Synode, 1831 ; Hagemann, 
Die römische Kirche und ihr Einfluss auf Disciplin und Dogma in den ersten drei 
Jahrh. 1864, (the most important and most stimulating monograph on the subject); 
and my art. *Monarchianismus* in Herzog's R. E., 2nd ed., vol. X., pp. 178 — 213, 
on which the following arguments are based. 

' See Vol. IL, pp. 20 — 38 and Iren. I. 10, i ; TertuU. De praescr. 13 ; Adv. Prax. 2. 
In the rule of faith. De virg., vel. I, there is no statement as to the pre-existence 
of the Son of God. 

3 See Vol. I., p. 192, Note John's Gospel, RevelatioDj K^fvyft« n«Tfot/, Ignatius, 
and esp. Celsus in Orig. II. 31, etc.). 



2 HISTORY OF DOGMA [Chap. i. 

were waged for more than a century within the Catholic Church 
rather show, that the doctrine only gradually found its way 
into the creed of the Church. ^ But a higher than merely 
Christological interest attaches to the gradual incorporatioa-of 
the Logos doctrine in the rule of faith. The. formula of th e 
LogoSy as it WJiS almost universally understood^ legitimised ^ej^ 
culation^ i-e.^ Neo-platonic philosophy y within the creed of the 
Churüi.'^ When Christ was designated the incarnate Logos of 
God, and when this was set up as His supreme characterisation, 
men were directed to think of the divine in Christ as the 
reason of God realised in the structure of the world and the 
history of mankind. This implied a definite philosophical view 
of God, of creation, and of the world, and the baptismal con- 
fession became a compendium of scientific dogmatics, />., of a 
system of doctrine entwined with the Metaphysics of Plato and 
the Stoics. But at the same time an urgent impulse necessarily 
made itself felt to define the contents and value of the Redeem- 
er's life and work, not, primarily, from the point of view of 
the proclamation of the Gospel, and the hopes of a future state, 
but from that of the cosmic significance attaching to his 
divine nature concealed in the flesh. Insomuch, however, as 
such a view could only really reach - and be intelligible to 
those who had been trained in philosophical speculations, the 
establishing of the Logos Christology within the rule of faith 
was equivalent for the great mass of Christians to the setting up 
of a mystery, which in the first place could only make an im- 
pression through its high-pitched formulas and the glamour of 
the incomprehensible. But as soon as a religion expresses the 

1 The observation that Irenaeus and TertuUian treat it as a fixed portion of the 
rule of faith is very instructive; for it shows that these theologians were ahead of 
the Church of their time. Here we have a point given, at which we can estimate 
the relation of what Irenaeus maintained to be the creed of the Church, to the 
doctrine which was, as a matter of fact, generally held at the time in the Church. 
We may turn this insight to account for the history of the Canon and the constitu- 
tion, where, unfortunately, an estimate of the statements of Irenaeus is rendered 
difficult. 

2 By Neo-platonic philosophy we, of course, do not here mean Neo-platonism, 
but the philosophy (in method and also in part, in results), developed before Neo- 
platonism by Philo, Valentinus, Numenius, and others. 
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loftiest contents of its creed in formulas which must remain ^ 
mysterious and unintelHgible to the great mass of its adherents, 1 
those adherents come under guardians. In other words, the < 
multitude must believe in t!ie creed; at the same time they no 
longer derive from it directly the motives of their religious and 
moral life; and they are dependent on the theologians, who, 
as professors of the mysterious, alone understand and are cap- 
able of interpreting and practically applying the creed. TJifi. 
aeceasary consequence of this development was thai the mysteri- 
ous, creed, being no longer in a position practically to control 
iifc, was superseded by lAe authority of the Church, the ctdtus, 
qitd prescribed duties, in determining the religious hfe of the 
laity; while the theologians, or the priests, appeared alone as 
the possessors of an independent faith and knowledge. But as 
soon as the laity were actuated by a desire for religious inde- 
pendence, which produced a reaction, and yet was not power- 
ful enough to correct the conditions out of which this state of 
matters arose, there made its appearance only an expedient of. 
a conservative sort, viz., the order of the monks. As this order 
did not tamper with the prevailing system of the Church, the 
Church could tolerate it, and could even use it as a valve, by 
which to provide an outlet for all religious subjectivity, and 
for the energies of a piety that renounced the world. The his- 
tory of the Church shows us, or, at any rate, lets us divine, 
this situation at the transition from the 3rd to the 4th century. , 
On the one hand, we see — at least in the East— that the" 
Christian faith had become a theology, which was regarded, to 
all intents without question, as the revealed faith, and only 
capable of being represented and expounded by "teachers". 
On the other hand, we find a lay Christendom tied to the priest, 
the cultus, the sacraments, and a ceremonial penitence, and 
revering the creed as a mystery. Between these arose with 
elemental force the order of the monks, which — apart from a 
few phenomena — did not attack the ecclesiastical system, and 
which could not be suppressed by priests and theologians, be- 
cause it strove to realise on earth the object to which they 
themselves had subordinated the whole of theology, because it, 
as it were, sought to soar un wings to the same height, to 
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which the steps of the long ladders constructed by theology 
l^were meant to conduct. * 

Now the incorporation in the creed of philosophic (Platonic) 
speculation, i.e., the Hellenising of the traditional doctrines, was 
not the only condition, but it was certainly one of the most 
important of the conditions, tliat led to the rise of this three- 
fold Christendom of clergy, laity, and monks, in the Church. 
That the Catholic Church was capable of accommodating these 
three orders in its midst is a proof of its power. That the 
combination forms up to the present day the signature of Catho- 
lic Churches is evidence, moreover, of the practical value attached 
by the Church to this unified differentiation. It, in fact, could 
not but best correspond to the different wants of men united 
to form a universal Church. So far as it was a consequence of 
the general conditions under which the Church existed in the 
third century, we must here leave its origin untouched, ' but 
so far as it was due to the reception of philosophical specula- 
tion into the Church, its prior history must be presented. Yet 
it may not be superfluous to begin by noticing expressly, that 
the confidence with which first the Apologists identified the 
Logos of the philosophers and the Christ of faith, and the zeal 
with which the anti-gnostic Fathers then incorporated the Logos- 
Christ in the creed of believers, are also to be explained from 
a Christian interest. In their scientific conception of the world 
the Logos had a fixed place, and was held to be the "alter 
ego" of God, though at the same time he was also regarded 
as the representative of the Reason that operated in the Cosmos. 
Their conception of Christ as the appearance of the Logos in 
a personal form only proves that they sought to make the 
highest possible assertion concerning him, to justify worship being 
rendered him, and to demonstrate the absolute and unique 
/nature of the contents of the Christian religion. The Christian 
religion was only in a position to gain the cultured, to conquer 
Gnosticism, and to thrust aside Polytheism in the Roman em- 
pire, because it had concluded an alliance with that intellectual 
potentate which already swayed the minds and hearts of the 

1 See my lecture on Monachism, 3rd ed. 1886. 

2 Yet see Vol. U., pp. 122 — 127. 
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best men, the philosophic-religious ethics of the age. This 
alliance found expression in the formula: Christ is word and 
law {^fi^Toq xi-yoq ax) vcfis?). The philosophic Christology arose, 
sp_ to speak, at the circumference of tlie Churcli, and thence 
niDved-gradually.to the centre of the Christian faith. The same 
is true of theology generally; its most concise description is 
philosophic Christology. A complete fusion of the old faith and 
theology, one that tranquiltised the minds of the devout, was 
not coasumraated till the fourth, strictly speaking, indeed, till 
the fifth century (Cyril of Alexandria). Valentinus, Origen, the 
Cappadocians mark the stages of the process. Valentinus was 
very speedily ejected as a heretic. Origen, in spite of the 
immense influence which he exerted, was in the end unable 
to retain his footing in the Church. The Cappadocians almost 
perfected the complete fusion of the traditional faith of the 
Church conceived as mystery and philosophy, by removing 
Origen's distinction between those who knew and those who 
believed (Gnostics and Pistics}; meanwhile they retained much 
that was comparatively free and looked on with suspicion by 
the traditionalists. Cyril's theology first marked the complete 
agreement between faith and philosophy, authority and specula- 
tion, an agreement which finally, in the sixth century, sup- 
pressed every independent theology. But from the end of the 
second century up to the closing years of the third, the fund- 
amental principle of philosophic theology had naturalised itself, 
in the very faith of the Church. This process in which, on ' 
the one hand, certain results of speculative theology became 
legitimised within the Church as revelations and mysteries, and 
on the other — as a sort of antidote— the freedom of theology^ 
was Umited, is to be described in what follows. 

It has been shown above (Vol. I., p. igo fi.) that about"" 
the middle of the second century there existed side by side in 
the Churches chiefly two conceptions of the person of Christ. 
In the Adopliaii view Jesus was regarded as the man in whom 
divinity or the spirit of God dwelt, and who was finally exahed 
to godlike honour. In the Pneumatic conception, Jesus was 
looked upon as a heavenly spirit who assumed an earthly body. 
The latter was adopted in their speculations by the Apologists^l 
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The fixing of the apostolic tradition, which took place in 
opposition to the Gnostics, as also to the so-called Montanists, 
in the course of the second half of the second century, did not 
yet decide in favour of either view. * The Holy Scriptures 
rcould be appealed to in support of both. But those had decidedly 
the best of it, in the circumstances of the time, who recognised 
the incarnation of a special divine nature in Christ; and as 
certainly were the others in the right, in view of the Synoptic 
gospels, who saw in Jesus the man chosen to be his Son by 
God, and possessed of the Spirit. The former conception corre- 
sponded to the interpretation of the O. T. theophanies which 
had been accepted by the Alexandrians, and had proved so 
/ convincing in apologetic arguments ; " it could be supported by 
the testimony of a series of Apostolic writings, whose authority 
was absolute ; ' it protected the O. T. against Gnostic criticism. 
It, further, reduced the highest conception of the value of Christi- 
anity to a brief and convincing formula : " God became man in 
order that men might become gods;'' and, finally, — which was 
not least— it could be brought, with little trouble, into line with 

1 The points, which, as regards Christ, belonged in the second half of the second 
century to ecclesiastical orthodoxy, are given in the clauses of the Roman baptismal 
confession to which iAifd^c is added, in the precise elaboration of the idea of 
creation, in the fig placed alongside Xpivrb^ 'Iiffl-oi?«, and in the identification of the 
Catholic institution of the Church with the Holy Church. 

' The Christian doctrine of the Son of God could be most easily rendered acceptable 
to cultured heathens by means of the Logos doctrine; see the memorable confession 
of Celsus placed by him in the lips of his "few" (II. 31): uq iiyt 6 XöyoQ ha-rtv 
vfiiv t/Äc Toü &eoC, xai vifiel^ eireuvoüfitv\ see also the preceding: a-o^i^ovrai 0/ 
Xpto'Tietvoi iv r^ xiytiv tov vibv roC 0eoö slveu avroXöyov. 

s The conviction of the harmony of the Apostles, or, of all Apostolic writings, 
could not but result in the Christology of the Synoptics and the Acts being inter- 
preted in the light of John and Paul, or more accurately, in that of the philosophic 
Christology held to be attested by John and Paul. It has been up to the present 
day the usual fate of the Synoptics, and with them of the sayings of Jesus, to be 
understood, on account of their place in the Canon, in accordance with the caprices 
of the dogmatics prevalent at the time, Pauline and Johannine theology having 
assigned to it the role of mediator. The " lower " had to be explained by the 
"higher" (see even Clemens Alex, with his criticism of the "pneumatic", the spiritual, 
Fourth Gospel, as compared with the first three). In older times men transformed 
the sense right oflf ; nowadays they speak of s/fps which lead to the higher teaching, 
and they dress the old illusion with a new scientific mantle. 
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the CDSiiiological and theological tenets which had been borrowed 
from the reUgious philosophy of the age to serve as a found- 
ation for a rational Christian theology. The adoption of thej 
belief in the divine Logos to explain the genesis and history 
of the world at once decided the means by which also the 
divine dignity and sonship of the Redeemer were alone to be 
defined. ' In this procedure the tlieologians themselves had no 
danger to fear to their monotheism, even if they made the 
Logos more than a produt:t of the creative will of God. Neither 
Justin, Tatian, nor any of the Apologists or Fathers show tlie 
slightest anxiety on this point. For the infinite substance, rest- 
ing behind the world, — and as such the deity was conceived — 
could display and unfold itself in different subjects. It could 
impart its own inexhaustible being to a variety of bearers, 
without thereby being emptied, or its unity being dissolved 
(fjLovxpx^^ K'''^' tiJioyc/A/Ä:', as the technical expression has it). ° , 
But, lastly, the theologians had no reason to fear for the "deity' °^*t.- 
of the Christ in whom the incarnation of tliat Logos was to be ^a?^ 
.XJeiKcd, For the conception of the Logos was capable of the -^^T**^ 
most manifold contents, and its dexterous treatment could be 
ali:ea.dy. supported by the most instructive precedents. This con- 
ception could be adapted to every change and accentuation of 
the religious interest, every deepening of speculation, as 

' But the substituliun of Ihe Logos for the, otherwise undefined, spiritual being 
(TinCfia) in Christ presented another very great advantage. It brought to nn end, 
though not at once (see Clemens Alex.), the speculations which reckoned the heavenly 
personality of Christ in some way or olher in the number of the higher Htigets 
or conceived it as one .^on among many. Through Ihedefioition of ihis" Spiritual 
Being" as Logos his transcendent and unique dignily was firmly outlined and 
assured. For the Logos was universally accepted as the /Vijm logically and tempor- 
ally, and the lausa not only of the world, but also of all powers, ideas, icons 
and angels. He, therefore, did not belong— at least io every respect — 10 their order. 
' Augustine first wrought to end this questionable monotheism, and endeavoured 
I treat seriously the mooolheism of the living God. But hia efforts only produced 
n impression in the West, and even there the attempt was weakened from the start 
y a faulty respect for Ihe prevalent Chrislology, and was forced to entangle itself 
1 absurd formulas. In the East the accommodating Substance-Monotheism of 
philosophy remained with its permission of a. plurality of divine persons; and this 
doctrine was taught with auch naivety and simplicity, that the Cappadocians, i,r., 
proclaimed the Christian conception of God to be the Just mean between the 
polytheism of the heathens and the monotheism of the Jev 
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well as to all the needs of the Cultus, nay, even to new results 
of Biblical exegesis. It revealed itself gradually to be a vari- 
able quantity of the most accommodating kind, capable of being 
at once determined by any new factor received into the theolog- 
ical ferment. It even admitted contents which stood in the most 
abrupt contradiction to the processes of thought out of which 
the conception itself had sprung, i.e., contents which almost 
completely concealed the cosmological genesis of the conception. 
But it was long before this point was reached. And as long 
as it was not, as long as the Logos was still employed as the 
formula under which was comprehended either the original idea 
of the world, or the rational law of the world, many did not 
entirely cease to mistrust the fitness of the conception to establish 
the divinity of Christ. For those, finally, could not but seek 
to perceive the full deity in the Redeemer, who reckoned on 
a deification of man. Athanasius first made this possible to 
them by his explanation of the Logos, but he at the same time 
began to empty the conception of its original cosmological con- 
tents. And the history of Christology from Athanasius to 
Augustine is the history of the displacing of the Logos con- 
ception by the other, destitute of all cosmical contents, of the 
Son, — the history of the substitution of the immanent and 
absolute trinity for the economic and relative. The complete 
divinity of the Son was thereby secured, but in the form of a 
complicated and artificial speculation, which neither could be 
maintained without reservation before the tribunal of the science 
of the day, nor could claim the support of an ancient tradition. 
But the first formulated opposition to the Logos Christology 
did not spring from anxiety for the complete divinity of Christ, 
or even from solicitude for monotheism; it was rather called 
forth by interest in the evangelical, the Synoptic, idea of Christ. 
With this was combined the attack on the use of Platonic 
philosophy in Christian doctrine. The first public and literary 
opponents of the Christian Logos-speculations, therefore, did not 
escape the reproach of depreciating, if not of destroying, the 
dignity of the Redeemer. It was only in the subsequent period, 
in a second phase of the controversy, that these opponents of 
the Logos Christology were able to fling back the reproach at 
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its defenders. With the Monarchians the first subject of interest 
■ was the man Jesus; then came monotheism and the divine 
dignity of Christ. From this point, however, the whole theo- 
logical interpretation of the two first articles of the rule of faith, 
was again gradually involved in controversy. In so far as they 
were understood to refute a crude docetism and the severance 
of Jesus and Christ they were confirmed. But did not the doc- 
trine of a heavenly son, rendered incarnate in the Redeemer, 
contain another remnant of the old Gnostic leaven? Did not 
the sending forth of the Logos {Tj-psßo?.*! rev ^.liyou) to create 
the world recall the emanation of the seons? Was not ditheism 
set up, if two divine beings were to be worshipped? Not only 
were the uncultured Christian laity driven to such criticisms, — 
for what did they understand by the "economic mode of the 
existence of God"? — -but also all those theologians who refused 
to give any place to Platonic philosophy in Christian dogmatics, 
A conflict began which lasted for more than a century, in 
certain branches of it for almost two centuries. Who opened 
it, or first assumed the aggressive, we know not. The contest 
engages our deepest interest in different respects, and can be 
described from diiferent points of view. We cannot regard it, 
indeed, directly as a fight waged by theology against a still 
enthusiastic conception of rehgion ; for the literary opponents 
of the Logos Christology were no longer enthusiasts, but, rather, 
from the very beginning their declared enemies. Nor was it 
directly a war of the theologians against the laity, for it 
was not laymen, but only theologians who had adopted the 
creed of the laity, who opposed their brethren. ' We must 

1 The Alogi opposed Ihe Montanists and all prophecy; conversely the weslem 
representatives of the Logos Christology, Irenreus, Tertullian and Hippolytus were 
Chiliasts. But this feature makes no change in the fact that the incorporation of 
the Logos Christology and the fading away of esclia,tQlogical apocalyptic hopes 
went hand in hand. Theologians were able to combine inconsistent beliefs for a 
time; but for the great mass of the laily in the East the mystery of the person of 
Christ took the place of the Christ who was to have set up his visible Kingdom 
of glory upon earth. See especially the refutation of the Chiliasts by Origen 
{stfi BfX- II. II) and Dionysius Ale:t. (Enseb, H. E. VII. 24, 25). The continned 
embodiment in new visions of those eschatological hopes and apocalyptic fancies 
by the monks and laymen of later limes, proved that the latter could not make 
the received myslery of dogma fiuilful for their practical religion. 
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describe it as the strenuous effort of Stoic Platonism to obtain 
supremacy in the theology of the Church ; the victory of Plato 
over Zeno and Aristotle in Christian science; the history of 
the displacement of the historical by the pre-existent Christ, of 
the Christ of reality by the Christ of thought, in dogmatics ; 
finally, as the victorious attempt to substitute the mystery of 
the person of Christ for the person Himself, and, by means of 
a theological formula unintelligible to them, to put the laity with 
their Christian faith under guardians — a state desired and indeed 
required by them to an increasing extent. When the Logos 
Christology obtained a complete victory, the traditional view of 
the Supreme deity as one person, and, along with this, every 
thought of the real and complete human personality of the 
Redeemer was in fact condemned as being intolerable in the 
Church. Its place was taken by "the nature** [of Christ], 
which without "the person** is simply a cipher. The defeated 
party had right on its side, but had not succeeded in making 
its Christology agree with its conception of the object and 
result of the Christian religion. This was the very reason of 
its defeat. A religion which promised its adherents that their 
nature would be rendered divine, could only be satisfied by a 
redeemer who in his own person had deified human nature. If, 
after the gradual fading away of eschatological hopes, the above 
prospect was held valid, then those were right who worked 
out this view of the Redeemer. 

In accordance with an expression coined by TertuUian, we 
understand by Monarchians the representatives of strict, not 
economic, monotheism in the ancient Church. In other words, 
they were theologians who held firmly by the dignity of Jesus 
as Redeemer, but at the same time would not give up the 
personal, the numerical, unity of God ; and who therefore 
opposed the speculations which had led to the adoption of the 
duality or trinity of the godhead. * In order rightly to under- 

1 This definition is, in tnith, too narrow; for at least a section, if not all, of 
the so-called Dynamistic Monarchians recognised, besides God, the Spirit as eternal 
Son of God, and accordingly assumed two Hypostases. But they did not see in 
Jesus an incarnation of this Holy Spirit, and they were therefore monarchian in 
their doctrine of Christ. Besides, so far as I know, the name of Monarchians was 
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stand their position in the history of the genesis of the dogma- 
tics of the Church, it is decisive, as will have been already 
clear from the above, that they only came to the front, 
after the anti-gnostic understanding of the baptismal confession 
had been substantially assured in the Church. It results from 
this that they are, generally speaking, to be criticised as men 
who appeared on the soil of Catholicism, and that therefore, 
apart from the points clearly in dispute, we must suppose agree- 
ment between them and their opponents. It is not superfluous 
to recall this expressly. The confusion to which the failure to 
note this presupposition has led and still continually leads may 
be seen, e.g., in the relative section in Dorner's History of the 
development of the doctrine of the Person of Christ, or in 

not applied in the ancient Church to these, but only to the theologians who taught 

that there was in Christ an incarnation of God the Father Himself. It was not 

extended to the earlier Dynamislic Monarchians, because, so far as we know, the 

question whether God consisted of one or more persons did not enter into the 

dispute with thetn. In a wider sense, the Monarchians could be taken also to 

include the Arians, and all tbosetheologians, who, while they recognised the personal 

independence of a divine nature in Christ, yet held this nature lo have been one 

created hj GoA\ in any case, the Arians were undoubtedly connected with Paul of 

Samosata through Lucian. However, it is not advisable to extend the conception 

D widely; for, firstly, we would thus gel too faraway from the old classification, and, 

I secondly, it is not to be overlooked that, even in the case of the most Ihorough- 

I going Arians, their Chrislology reacted on their doctrine of God, and their strict 

I Monotheism was to some extent modified. lience, both on historical aivd logical 

grounds, it is best for our purpose to uoderstand by Monarchians those theologians 

, exclusively who perceived in Jesus either a man filleii, in a unique way, with the 

Spirit, or an incarnation of God the Father; with the reservation, that the former 

sriain of their groups r^arded the Holy Spirit as a divine Hypostasis, and were 

accordingly no longer really Monarchians in the strict sense of tlie term. For the 

J rest, the expression "Monarchians" is in so fur inappropriate as their opponents 

I would also have certainly maintained the "monnrchia" of God. See TertuUi., Adv. 

I'lVax. 3 f.; Epiphan. H. 62. 3: oS xjAuSiftonJrityo^iiitJ«, äAAifiDiiaf;:;i'«i'j(ifpÄTrof*t». 

f They would even have cast back at the Monarchians the reproach that they were destroy- 

p ing the monarchy. '"H itcva/X'» roS @ieS " was in the second century a standing 

in the polemics of the theologians agaiast polytheisls and Gnostics — see the 

L passages collected from Justin, Tatian, IreuiEus etc. by Coustant in his Kp. Dionysii 

L adv. Sabell. (Romh, Reliq. Sacrre III., p. 385 f.). Tertullian has therefore by no 

IS used the term "Monarchians" as if he were thus directly branding his 

I opponents aa heretical; he rather names them by their favourite calch-worii in a 

it of irony (Adv. Piax la; "vanissimi Monarchiani"). The name was therefore 

[ not really synonymous with a form of heresy in the ancient Church, even if here 

I and there it was applied to the opponents of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
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Krawutzcky's study on the origin of the Didache. * The so- 
called Dynamistic Monarchians have had especially to suffer 
from this criticism, their teaching being comfortably disposed 
of as "Ebionitic'*. However, imperative as it certainly is, in 
general, to describe the history of Monarchianism without refer- 
ence to the ancient pre-Catholic controversies, and only to bring 
in the history of Montanism with great caution, still many facts 
observed in reference to the earliest bodies of Monarchians that 
come clearly before us, seem to prove that they bore features 
which must be characterised as pre-Catholic, but not un-Catholic. 
This is especially true of their attitude to certain books of the 
New Testament. Undoubtedly we have reason even here to 
complain of the scantiness and uncertainty of our historical 
material. The Church historians have attempted to bury or 
distort the true history of Monarchianism to as great an extent 
as they passed over and obscured that of the so-called Monta- 
nism. At a very early date, if not in the first stages of the 
controversy, they read Ebionitism and Gnosticism into the theses 
of their opponents ; they attempted to discredit their theological 
works as products of a specific secularisation, or as travesties, 
of Christianity, and they sought to portray the Monarchians 
themselves as renegades who had abandoned the rule of faith 
^ and the Canon. By this kind of polemics they have made it 
difficult for after ages to decide, among other things, whether 
certain peculiarities of Monarchian bodies in dealing with the 
Canon of the N. T. writings spring from a period when there 
was as yet no N. T. Canon in the strict Catholic sense, or 
whether these characteristics are to be regarded as deviations 
from an already settled authority, and therefore innovations. 
Meanwhile, looking to the Catholicity of the whole character 
of Monarchian movements, and, further, to the fact that no 
opposition is recorded as having been made by them to the 
N. T. Canon after its essential contents 'and authority appear 
to have been established; considering, finally, that the Monta- 
nists, and even the Marcionites and Gnostics, were very early 
charged with attempts on the Catholic Canon, we need no longer 

1 See Theol. Quartalschr. 1884, p. 547 ff. Krawutzcky holds the Didache to be 
at once Ebionitic and Theodotian. 
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I doubt that the Monarchian deviations point exclusively to a time 
I when no such Canon existed; and that other "heresies", to be 
L met with in tlie older groups, are to be criticised on the under- 
fcstanding that the Church was becoming, but not yet become, , 
EtCatholic. ' 

The history of Monarchianism is no clearer than its rise in 
the form of particular theological tendencies. Here also we have 
before us, at the present day, only scanty fragments. We cannot 
always trace completely even the settled distinction between 
Dynamistic— better, Adoptian — and Modalistic Monarchianism ; " 
between the theory that made the power or Spirit of God dwell 
1 the man Jesus, and the view that sees in Him the incarnation 
I of the deity Himself. ^ 

Certainly the common element, so far as there was one, of 

■ the Monarchian movements, lay in tlie form of the conception 
of God, the distinguishing feature, in the idea of revelation. 

, But all the phenomena under this head cannot be classified 
1 with certainty, apart from the fact that the most numerous and 
I important "systems" exist in a very shaky tradition. A really 

■ tellable division of the Monarchianism that in all its forms 
[rejected the idea of a physical fatherhood of God, and only" 
I saw the Son of God in the historical Jesus, is impossible on 

■ öie strength of the authorities up till now known to us^l 
Apart from a fragment or two we only possess accounts by 
opponents. The chronology, again, causes a special difficulty. 
Much labour has been spent upon it since tlie discovery of the 
Philosophumena; but most of the details have remained very 

J uncertain. The dates of the Alogi, Artemas, Praxeas, Sabel- 
I lius, the Antiochian Synods against Paul of Samosata, etc., have 
^not yet been firmly settled. The concise remarks on the sub- 
^ject. in what follows rest on independent labours. Finally, we 

II is very remarkable thai Irenajus has given us no liinl in hi5 great Hork 
a Monarchian conlroversy in ihe Churcli, 

I It was pointed out above, (Vol. I., p. 193) and will be argued more fully 
:r on, that the different Christologics could pass into one another, 
I We have already noticed, Vol. I., p. 195, that we can only speak of a naive 

KModalism in the earlier periods; Modalism first appeared as an exclusive docu-ine 

Est the close of the second century; see under. 
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are badly informed even as to the geographical range of the 
controversies. We may, however, suppose, with great probability, 
that at one time or other a conflict took place in all centres of 
Christianity in the Empire. But a connected history cannot be given. 

2. The Secession of Dynamistic Monarchianism or 

Adoptianism. 

(a). The so-called Alogi in Asia Minor« ^ 

Epiphanius ' and Philastrius (H. 60) know, from the Syntagma 
of Hippolytus, of a party to which the latter had given the 
nickname of ** Alogi '*. Hippolytus had recorded that its mem- 
bers rejected the Gospel and the Apocalypse of John, * attri- 
buting these books to Cerinthus, and had not recognised the 
Logos of God to whom the Holy Spirit had borne witness in 
the Gospel. Hippolytus, the most prolific of the opponents of 
the heretics, wrote, besides his Syntagma, a special work against 
these men in defence of the Johannine writings;* and he per- 

* Merkel, Aufklärung der Streitigkeiten der Aloger, 1 782 ; Heinichen, De Alogis, 
1829; Olshausen, Echtheit der vier Kanonischen Evangelien, p. 241 f.; Schwegler, 
Montanismus, p. 265 ff. etc.; Volkmar, Hippolytus, p. 112 f. ; DöUinger, Hippolytus 
u. Kallistus, p. 229 f.; Lipsius, Quellenkritik des Epiphanius, p. 23 f., 233 f.; 
Hornack in d. Ztschr. f. d. histor. Theol. 1874, p. 166 f.; Lipsius, Quellen der 
ältesten Ketzergeschichte, p. 93 f., 214 f.; Zahn in d. Ztschr. für die histor. Theol., 
1875, P' 72 f»; Caspari, Quellen III., p. 377 f., 398 f., Soyres, Montanism, p. 49 f. ; 
Bonwetsch, Montanismus vv. IL; Iwanzov-Platonov, Häresien und Schismen der 
drei ersten Jahr, i, p. 233 f.; Zahn, Gesch. d. N. T. Kanons I.,p. 220 ff.; Hamack, 
das N. T. um d. J. 200, p. 38 ff.; Jülicher, Theol. Lit. Ztg., 1889, No. 7; Salmon 
i. Hermathena, 1892, p. 161 ff. 

2 Haer. 51; after him Augustine H. 30, Praedest. H. 30 etc. The statement of 
the Praedest. that a Bishop named Philo refuted the Alogi is worthless. Whether 
the choice of the name was due to the Alexandrian Jew is unknown. 

3 Nothing is reported as to the Letters. Epiphanius is perhaps right in represent- 
ing that they were also rejected (I.e. ch. 34); but perhaps they were not involved 
in the discussion. 

* See the list of writings on the statue of Hippolytus: vfrsp rov xxrx tuxv[v]iiv 
tvxyye?<tov xaci xTroKXÄv^l^sooq] and Ebed Jesu, catal. 7 (Assemani, Bibl. Orient. 
III. I, 15): "Apologia pro apocalypsi et evangelio Johannis apostoli et evange- 
listae." Besides this Hippolytus wrote: "Capita adversus Caium," a Roman sym- 
pathiser with the Alogi. Of this writing a few fragments have been preserved 
(Gwynn, Hermathena VI., p. 397 f.; Harnack, Texte und Unters. VI. 3, p. 121 ff.; 
Zahn, Gesch. des N. T. Kanons, II., p. 973 ff. 
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haps also attacked them in another work aimed at all Mooarchi- 
ans. ' The character of the party can still be defined, in its 
main features, from the passages taken by Epiphanias from 
these writings, due regard being given to Irenaeus III, 11, 3. 1 
The Christological problem seems not to have occupied a fore-'- 
most place in the discussion, but rather, the elimination of all 
docetic leaven, and the attitude to prophecy. The non-descript^ ] 
the Alogi, were a party of the radical, anti-montanist, opposi- 
tion in Asia Minor, existing within the Church^so radical that 
they refused to recognise the Montanist communities as Christian. 
They wished to have all prophecy kept out of the Church; in 
this sense they were decided contemners of the Spirit (Iren. I.e. ; 
Epiph. 51, ch. 35). This attitude led them to an historical 
criticism of the two johannine books, the one of which con- 
tained Christ's announcement of the Paraclete, a passage which 
Moutanus had made the most of for his own ends, while the 
otlier imparted prophetic revelations. They came to the con- 
clusion, on internal grounds, that these books could not be 
genuine, that they were composed "in the name of John" 
(fi? Svc/ix 'hiäwou ch. 3, 18), and that by Cerinthus 
(ch. 3, 4,}; the books ought not therefore to be received in the 

' It is certain tliat Epipiianius, besides the relative section of the SynlaEmo, also 
copied at least a second writing against the "Alogi", and it is probable that this 
likewise came from Hippolytus. The date of its composition can still be prell/ 
accurately determined from Epiphan, 11. 31, ch. 33, It was written about A.D. 234 ; 
for Epiphanius' authority closes the period of the Apostles 93 years after the 
Ascension, and remarks that since that dale iiz years had elapsed. Lipsius has 
obtained another result, but only by an emendation of the tent which is unnecessary 
(see Quellen der ältcsleo Keliergeschichle, p. 109 f.). Hippolylus treats his un- 
named opponents as contemporaries; but a closer exaniiaalioti shows that he only 
knew them from iheir wtiliiijs — of which there were several (seech. 33), and Ihere- 
fore knew nothing by personal observation of the conditions under whiii they 
appeared. A certain criterion of the age of these writings, and therefore of the 
party itself, is given by the fact that, at the lime when the latter flourished, the 
only Church at Thyatira was, from their own testimony, Montanist, while the 
already able to tell of a rising catholic Church, and 
s ill that place. A Christian of Thyatira, by came 
Carpi et PapyÜ (see Hamacli, Texte U, Unters, 
movement in Asia Minor Nourished can be dis- 
covered more definitely, however, by a combinalion, proved by Zahn to be justified, 
of the statements of Hippolytus and IreuiEus III. 11, 9, According to tliis, the 
pally CMSted in Asia Minor, A.D. 170 — 180. 
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Church (ch. 3 : ovx. i^ix xvrx (px(nv eivxi ev iKKXvi(Ticf). The 
Gospel was charged with containing what was untrue ; it contra- 
dicted the other Gospels, * and gave a quite different and, in- 
deed, a notoriously false order of events ; it was devoid of any 
sort of arrangement; it omitted important facts and inserted 
new ones which were inconsistent with the Synoptic Gospels; 
and it was docetic. ' Against the Apocalypse it was alleged, 
above all, that its contents were often unintelligible, nay, ab- 
surd and untrue (ch. 32 — 34). They ridiculed the seven angels 
and seven trumpets, and the four angels by the Euphrates; 
and on Rev. II. 18, they supposed that there was no Christian 
community in Thyatira at the time, and that accordingly the 
Epistle was fictitious. Moreover, the objections to the Gospel 
must also have included the charge (ch. 18) that it favoured 
Docetism, seeing that it passed at once from the incarnation 
of the Logos to the work of the ministry of Christ. In this 
connection they attacked the expression "Logos" for the Son 
of God ; ' indeed, they scented Gnosticism in it, contrasted 
John I. with the beginning of Mark's Gospel, * and arrived at 
the result, that writings whose contents were partly docetic, 
partly sensuously Jewish and unworthy of God, must have been 
composed by Cerinthus, the gnosticising Judaist. In view of this 
fact it is extremely surprising to notice how mildly the party 
' was criticised and treated by Irenaeus as well as by Hippolytus. 
The former distinguishes them sharply from the declared 
heretics. He places them on a line with the Schismatics, who 
gave up communion with the Church on account of the hypo- 

^ Epiph. LI., ch. 4 : (p^a-KOva-t *6rt oh crvfji<puvt7 rit ßtßÄtec roC 'Iwavvow to7^ Ao/- 
9ro7c eiTToa-TOAOiq, ch. l8: to euxyyiXtov to etq 'dvofxx ^Iw^vvov ^evheroti . . . Äsyovart 
rd KXTx ^Iweivvijv evxyysMov, eTTBtSij f^ij roc xvroc rol^ xTrocrroAotg 'i^yi, cihxSsrov 
elvxi, 

2 Epiphanius has preserved for us in part the criticism of the Alogi on John 
I. II., and on the Johannine chronology (ch. 3, 4, 15, 18, 22, 26, 28, 29). In their 
conception the Gospel of John precluded the human birth and development of Jesus. 

' Epiph. LI. 3, 28: rov h,6yov roü ®soG xvoßei/^ÄovTxi rbv $tx 'luxvvijv KvipvX' 
6evTx. 

* Epiph. LI., ch. 6: xiyovvtv *}hov hvrspov euxyys?itov frspt Xpia-roC crvKxxlvov 
Kxi ov$xiJLOÜ &)fu$ev /.syov rviv yevvijo-tv xÄÄx^ (p^a-tv, 'Ev ru ^lopSiv^ Kxr^Ä^e rd 
frviviJtx '«T* xifTOv Kxt <J»wvjj OvToq iffrtv 6 viOQ d xyxynfTOQy 'e^ iv ^vSÖKija-x» 
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crites to be found in it. He approves oftheir decided opposition 
to all pseudo-prophetic nonsense, and he only complains that 
in their zeal against the bad they had also fought against the 
good, and had sought to eject alt prophecy. In short, he feels 
that between them and the Montanists, whom likewise he did 
not look on as heretics, ' he held the middle position maintained 
by the Church. And so with Hippolytus. The latter, apart) 
from features which he could not but blame, confirms the con- 
formity to the Church, claimed by the party itself (ch. 3). and 
conspicuous in their insistence on the harmony of the Scriptures 
{irjii0uvlx räv ßißf.üv).' He nowhere sets them on a line with 
Cerinthus, Ebion, etc., and he has undoubtedly treated even) 
their Chris tological views, on which Irena;us had communicated 
no information, more mildly, because he found so much in them 
of an anti-docetic, anti-montanistic nature, with which he could 
agree. But what was their teaching as to Christ? If Lipsius_^ 
were correct in his opinion that the Alogi only saw in Jesus 
a man naturally procreated, that they only pretended to hold 
by the current doctrine, then the attitude to them of Irenjcus 
and Hippolytus would be incomprehensible, liut our authority ■ 
gives no support to such a view. It rather shows plainly that 
the Alogi recognised the first three Gospels, and consequently 
//le Miraculous birtk from the Holy Gliost and the virgin. Tliey 
placed, however, the chief emphasis on the human life of Jesus, 
on his birth, baptism, and temptation as told by the Synoptics, 
and for this very reason rejected the formula of the Logos, as 
well as the "birth from above", i.e., the eternal generation of 
Christ. The equipment of Christ at his baptism was to them, 
in view of Mark, ch. I., of crucial importance (see p. i6,Note4) 
and thus they would assume, witliout themselves making use 
of the phrase "a mere man" {!^j?.ö; «.v^oi-Kn:), an advancement 

I ' This milder crilicism — and neither Montaaistä nor Alogi stnnd in Iremus'i 
catalogue of heretics— naturally did not prevent the view Ihat those " unhappy '. 
people" had got into an extremely bad position hy their opposition to the prophetic 
activity of the .Spirit in the Church, and had fallen inio the unforgivable sia against ■ 
the Holy Ghost. 

' In Epiph. LI., ch, 4: luiaCiri xxi auTci t3i 'iVs l/jüt ri^Tiifii. 

' Qaellen, p. 102 f., 112. 
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(TrpoKOTTj) of the Christ, ordained at his baptism to be Son 
U)f God. ' 

The earliest opponents known to us of the Logos Christ- 
ology were men whose adherence to the position of the 
Church in Asia Minor was strongly marked. This attitude of 
theirs was exhibited in a decided antagonism both to the Gnosti- 
cism, say, of Cerinthus, and to "Kataphrygian** prophecy. In 
their hostility to the latter they anticipated the development of 
the Church by about a generation ; while rejecting all prophecy 
and "gifts of the Spirit" (ch. 35), they, in doing so, gave the 

'clearest revelation of their Catholic character. Since they did 
not believe in an age of the Paraclete, nor entertain material- 
istic hopes about the future state, they could not reconcile 
themselves to the Johannine writings; and their attachment to 
the conception of Christ in the Synoptics led them to reject 
the Gospel of the Logos. An explicitly Church party could 
not have ventured to promulgate such views, if they had been 
confronted by a Canon already closed, and giving a fixed place 
to these Johannine books. The uncompromising criticism, both 
internal and external — as in the hypothesis of the Cerinthian 
authorship — to which these were subjected, proves that, when 
the party arose, no Catholic Canon existed as yet in Asia Minor, 
and that, accordingly, the movement was almost as ancient as 

I that of the Montanists, which it followed very closely. ' On this 

* It is not quite certain whether we may appeal to the words in Epiph. LI., 
ch. 18 (20): vofit^ovTsq UTTO Mafifocq Kxt $6CfiO Xfita-Tov ocvrbv Koc?ke7ff6oit xxt viov GsoV, 
Kott sTvou filv frpörspov 4^/Aov 'MpwKov^ Kxrx ^poKOTrijv $^ st/iijcpevou r^v roO &eoV 
Tpoo'ij'yoptocv, 

t 

2 As regards the problem of the origin and gradual reception of the Johannine 
writings, and especially of the Gospel, their use by Montanus, and their abrupt rejection 
by the Alogi, are of the greatest significance, especially when we bear in mind the 
Churchly character of the latter. The rise of such an opposition in the very region in 
which the Gospel undoubtedly first came to light; the application to the fourth of a 
standard derived from the Synoptic Gospels; the denial without scruple, of its apostolic 
origin; are facts which it seems to me have, at the present day, not been duly 
appreciated. We must not weaken their force by an appeal to the dogmatic character 
of the criticism practised by the Alogi ; the attestation of the Gospel cannot 
have been convincing, if such a criticism was ventured on in the Church. But 
the Alogi distinctly denied to John and ascribed to Cerinthus the Apocalypse as 
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understanding, the party had a legitimate place within the devel- 
opiug Catholic Church, and only so can we explain the criti- 
cism which tlieir writings encountered in the period immediately 
succeeding. Meanwhile, the first express opposition with which 
we are acquainted to the Logos Christology was raised within 
the Church, by a party which, yet, must be conceived by us 
to have been in many respects specifically secularised. For the 
radical opposition to Montanism, and the open, and at the same 
time jesting, criticism on the Apocalypse, ' can only be so re- 
garded. Yet the preference of the Logos Christology to others' 
is itself indeed, as Celsus teaches, a symptom of secularisation 
and innovation in the creed. The Alogi attacl<ed it on this 
ground when they took it as promoting Gnosticism (Docetismjj 
But they also tried to refute the Logos Doctrine and the Logos 
Gospel on historical grounds, by a reference to the Synoptic 
Gospels. The representatives of this movement were, as far as 
we know, the first to undertake unlkin the Church a historical 
criticism, luorthy of the name, of the Christian Scriptures and 
the Church tradition. They first confronted John's Gospel with 
the Synoptics, and found numerous contradictions; Epiphanius, — 
and probably, before him, Hippolytus, — called them, therefore, 
word-hunters (>,i^t/i--jp:iZ-jre; H. 51, ch. 34). They and their oppo- 
nents could retort on each other the charge of introducing 
innovations ; but we cannot mistake the fact that the larger 
proportion of innovations is to be looked for on the side of 
the Alogi. How long the latter held their ground; how, when, 

I and by whom they were expelled from the Church in Asia 

I Minor, we do not know. 



I well as the Gospel. Of Cerinthus we know far too Utile to be juslified in sharing 
I Ihe holy honor of (he Chutch Falhers. But even if the above hypothesis is 
false, and it is in fact very probable that it is, yet Ihe very fact that it could be 
set up by Churchmen is inslructive enough; for it shows us, what we do nut know 
from any other source, tlial the Johaonioe writings met wilh, and had to overcome, 
opposition in their birth-place. 

' The Roman Caius tooli over lliis criticism from them, as is shown by Hip- 
I polytus' Cap. adv. Cnium. But, like Theodotus, to be mentioned presently, be 
r Kjected the view of llie Alogi as regards John's Gospel. 
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(b). The Roman Adoptians.— Theodotus the leather-worker 

and his party: Asclepiodotus» Hermophilus» Apollonides, 

Theodotus the money-changer, and also the 

Artemonites. ^ 

Towards the end of the episcopate of Eleutherus, or at the 
beginning of that of Victor (± 190) there came from Byzantium 
to Rome th e lg atl> ^r- wor ker Theodotus^ who afterwards was 

* See Kapp, Hist. Artemonis, 1737; Hagemann, Die römische Kirche in den drei 
ersten Jahrh., 1864; Lipsius, Quellenkritik, p. 235 f.; Lipsius, Chronologie der 
römischen Bischöfe, p. 173 f.; Harnack, in the Ztschr. f. d. hist. Theol., 1874, 
p. 200; Caspari, Quellen III., pp. 318 — 321, 404 f.; Langen, Geschichte der römi- 
schen Kirche I., p. 192 f.; Caspari, Om Melchizedekiiernes eller Theodotianemes 
eller Athinganemes Laerdomme og om hvad de herve at sige, naar de skulle bline 
optagne i. den kristelige Kirke, in the Tidsskr f. d. evang. luth. Kirke. NyRaekke, 
Bd. VIII., part 3, pp. 307 — 337. Authorities for the older Theodotus are; (i) the 
Syntagma of Hippolytus according to Epiph. H. 54, Philaster H. 50. and Pseudo- 
Tertull. H. 285 (2) the Philosophumena VII. 35, X. 23, IX. 3, 12, X. 27; (3) the 
fragment of Hippolytus against Noetus, ch. 3. 4) the fragments from the so-called 
Little Labyrinth (in Euseb. H. E. V. 28), which was perhaps by Hippolytus, and 
was written in the fourth decade of the third century, and after the Philosophumena. 
This work was directed against Roman Dynamistic Monarchians under the leader- 
ship of a certain Artemas, who are to be distinguished from the Theodotians. 
(For the age and author of the Little Labyrinth, and for its connection with the 
writings against the Alogi and against Noetus; also for the appearance of Artemas, 
which is not to be dated before ± 235: see Caspari, Quellen I.e., and my art. 
"Monarchianismus", p. 186). Eusebius has confined his extracts from the Little 
Labyrinth to such as deal with the Theodotians. These extracts and Philos. Lib. X, 
are used by Theodoret (H. F. II. 4. 5) ; it is not probable that the latter had him- 
self examined the Little Labyrinth. A writing of Theodotus seems to have been 
made use of in the Syntagma of Hippolytus. As regards the younger Theodotus, his 
name has been handed down by the Little Labyrinth, the Philosoph. (VII. 36) and 
Pseudo-TertuU. H. 29 (Theodoret H. F. II. 6). The Syntagma tells of a party of 
Melchizedekians, which is traced in the Philosoph, and by the Pseudo-Tertullian to 
the younger Theodotus, but neither the party nor its founder is named. Very 
mysterious in contents and origin is the piece, edited for the first time from Parisian 
MSS. hy Caspari (see above): ^rsp) Me^x^o'sSsKiccv&v xxt @eo$OTioevcSv xoet ^AQty-^ 
yocv&v. The only controversial writing known to us against Artemas (Artemon) is 
the Little Labyrinth. Unfortunately Eusebius has not excerpted the passages aimed 
at him. Artemas is, again, omitted in the Syntagma and in the Philosoph. For this 
reason Epiphanius, Pseudo-TertuU. and Philaster have no articles expressly dealing 
with him. Pie is, however, mentioned prominently in the edict of the last Synod 
of Antioch held to oppose Paul of Samosata (so also in the Ep. Alexandra in 
Theodoret H. E. I. 3 and in Pamphilus' Apology Pro Orig. in Routh, Reliq. S. IV. 
p. 367); therefore many later writers against the heretics have named him (EpipL. 
H. 65. I, esp. Theodoret H. F. II. 6. etc.). Finally, let it be noticed that the state- 
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characterised as the "founder, leader, and father of the God- 
deoying revolt", i.e., of Adoptianism. Hippolytus calls him a 
"rag" {xiroT'zx'Tiix) of the Alogi, and it is in fact not improb- 
able that he came from the circle of those theologians of Asia 
Minor, Stress is laid on his unusual culture; "he was supreme 
in Greek culture, very learned in science" (sv ttxi^iI^ 'Y.M.^;/iy.^ i 
dxpo!:, -jra^u/AXÖiig rcü }^ö-you)\ and he was, therefore, highly re- I 
spected in his native city. All we know for certain of his history I 
is that he was excommunicated by the Roman Bishop, Victor, I 
pa account of the Christology which he taught in Rome (Euseb, I 
V. 28, 6: ixexvipv^e riji; xiivxvlxg); his is, therefore, the first I 
case of which we are certain, where a Christian who took his I 
stand on the rule of faith was yet treated as a heretic. ' As I 
regards his teaching, the Philosophumena expressly testify to 1 
the orthodoxy of Theodotus in his theology and cosmology. ' 
In reference to the Person of Christ he taught : that Jesus' 
was a man, who, by a special decree of God, was born of a 
virgin through the operation of the Holy Spirit ; but that we 
were not to see in him a heavenly being, who had assumed I 
flesh in the virgin. After the piety of his life had been thoroughly I 
tested, the Holy Ghost descended upon him in baptism; by I 
■this means he became Christ and received his equipment I 
{Syvsfijit«?) for his special vocation; and he demonstrated the ' 
righteousness, in virtue of which he excelled all men, and was, 
of necessity, their authority. Yet the descent of the Spirit upon 
Jesus was not sufficient to justify the contention that he was 
now "God". Some of the followers of Theodotus represented 

menls in the Synodicon Pnppi^ and in the l'rxdeäliuatus are woittiless, and that I 
Ihe identiRcation of the yomiger Theodolus with Ihe Gnostic of the same name, 
extracts from whose workü we possess, is inadmissable, not less so than the iden- 
tification with Theodotus, the Montanist, of whom we are informed by Eusehius. 
In this we sgri-e with Zahn (Forschungen lU., p. 113) against Ncander and Dome r. 
As an anlhority far the Roman Monarchions, Novatian, De Trinitate, also falls to 
b« ümsidered. 

' It is sißnilicant lliat this loolt place in Rome. The Syntagma is further able 
to tell that Tlieodolus had denied Christ ilnring the persecution in his native ciiy 
before he came to Rome. See on this point my article on Monarehianism, p. 187. 
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Jesus as having become God through the resurrection; others 
disputed even this. * This Christology, Theodotus and his party 
^sought to prove from Scripture. Philaster says in general terms : 
** they use the chapters of Scripture which tell of Christ as man, 
but they avoid those which speak of him as God, reading and 
by no means understanding" (Utuntur capitulis scripturarum 
quae de Christo veluti de homine edocent, quae autem ut deo 
dicunt ea vero non accipiunt, legentes et nuUo modo intelle- 
gentes). Epiphanius has, fortunately, preserved for us fragments 
of the biblical theological investigations of Theodotus, by the help 
of the Syntagma. These show that there was no longer any 
dispute as to the extent of the N. T. Canon; the Gospel of 
John is recognised, and in this respect also Theodotus is Catho- 
lic. The investigations are interesting, however, because they 
are worked out by the same prosaic methods of exegesis, adopted 
in the above discussed works of the Alogi. ' 

^ Philos. VII. 35: eeov ii oh^ifrore toCtov yeyovevect &i^ov9-tv eTt rg tca^ö^efl 
ToG xvsuficcTOi^ 'irepoi il fierk rifv Ix vexpßv &v&vr»ffiv. The descriptioa in the 
text is substantially taken from the Philos., with whose account the contents of the 
Syntagma are not inconsistent. The statement that Theodotus denied the birth by 
the virgin is simply a calumny, first alleged by Epiphanius. The account of the 
Philos. seems unreliable, at most, on a single point, viz., where, interpreting Theo- 
dotus, it calls the Spirit which descended at the baptism "Christ" But possibly 
this too is correct, seeing that Hermas, and, later, the author of the Acta Archelai 
have also identified the Holy Spirit with the Son of God. (Compare also what 
Origen \pFtpt ipx- pref.] has reported as Church tradition on the Holy Spirit.) In 
that case we would only have to substitute the " Son of God " for " Christ ", and to 
suppose that Hippolytus chose the latter term in order to be able to characterise- 
the teaching of Theodotus as Gnostic (Cerinthian). On the possibility that the Theo- 
dotians, however, really named the Holy Spirit "Christ", see later on. 

3 Epiphanius mentions the appeal of the Theodotians to Deut. XVIII. 15; Jer. 
XVII. 9; Isa. LIII. 2 f.; Mat. XII. 31; Luke I. 35; John VIII. 40; Acts II. 22; 
I Tim. II. 5. They deduced from Mat. XII. 31, that the Holy Spirit held a higher place 
than the Son of Man. The treatment of the verses in Deut. and Luke is especially 
instructive. In the former Theodotus emphasised, not only the"Tpo4»fT»fvw5l|ttg'*, 
and the "Ix tcov i^cA^Äv", but also the "Iy£pe7", and concluded referring the 
passage to the Resurrection : 6 sk ®soO kysipSfiBvoQ X^kftoq ovto^ ovk ^v ©eo^ iAA^ 
UvQpuTTO^, h'jreiiii 1% uvrßv ^v, u^ Kui Mwi/tf"»?« UvdpwTro^ ^v — accordingly the resus- 
citated Christ was not God. On Luke I. 35 he argued thus: "Tlie Gospel itself says 
in reference to Mary: *the Spirit of the Lord will come upon thee'; but it does 
not say: *the Spirit of the Lord will be in thy body', or,* will enter into thee.' " — 
Further, if we may trust Epiphanius, Theodotus sought to divide the sentence — 
d/d xeci TO yevvwf/^svov sk voO Uytov K^ttdijo-sroti vtd^ @€ov — , from the first half of 
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Theodotus' form of teaching was, even in the life-time of 
its author, held in Rome to be intolerable, and that by men ' 
disposed to Modalism — e.g.. the Bishop himself, see under — as 
well as by the representatives of the Logos Christology. It is 
certain that he was excommunicated by Victor, accordingly 
before A.D. 199, on the charge of teaching that Christ was. 
"mere man" (i^/^.i; avSfUTrsi;). We do not know how large his 
following was in the city. We cannot put it at a high figure, 
since in that case the Bishop would not have ventured on ex- 
communication. It must, however, have been large enough to 
allow of the experiment of forming an independent Church. 
This was attempted in the time of the Roman Bishop Zephyrine 
{igg — 218) by the most important of the disciples of Theodotus, 
viz., Theodotus the moneychanger, and a certain Asclepiodotus. 
It is extremely probable that both of these men were also 
Greeks. A native, Natalius the confessor, was induced, so we 
are told by the Little Labyrinth, to become Bishop of the party, 
at a salary of 150 denarii a month. The attempt failed. The 
oppressed Bishop soon deserted and returned into the bosom of 
the great Church. It was told that he had been persuaded by 
visions and finally by blows with which "holy angels" pursued 
him during the night. The above undertaking is interesting in 
itself, since it proves how great had already become the gulf 
between the Church and these Monarchians in Rome, about 
A.D. 3io; but stiil more instructive is the sketch given of the 
leaders of the party by the Little Labyrinth, a sketch that 
agrees excellently with the accounts given of the ■Affifl^j^sivTf?' 
in Asia, and of the exegetic labours of the older Theodotus, ' 

Ihe verse, as if the words "iii »«/" did not enist, so tlint he obtained the meaning 
that the Sonship of Christ would only begin later, — subsequenl to the lest. Perhaps, 
however, Theodotus entirely deleted "Jiä nai", just ils he aXso iee.d"7rvsBnx nvflsu" 
'rriBica Uyin" in order to avoid all ambiguity. And since Hippolytus ui^cs 
against him that John I. 14 did not contain "rä ^ntCfta rlif^ iyirtTo"^ Theodotus 
at least have interpreted the word "A^yoc" in the sense of '^-rviBiiB" i and 
mcient formula really ran: " XfuvrS; iiv fiiv ri r/llTtit TutSfix iyhirii <rif\" 
(2 Qem. DC 5), where later "Aifyot" was, indeed, inserted in place of '■'tuC^«". 
See Ihe Cod. Constantino p. 

1 Euseb. (H. E. V. 28): "They falsified the Holy Scriptures without scruple, 
rejected the standards of the ancient faith, and misunderstood Chiist. For they 
did not examine what the Scriptures said, but carefully considered what logical 
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The offence charged against the Theodotians was three- 
fold: the grammatical and formal exegesis ofHoly Scripture, the 
trenchant textual criticism, and the thorough-going study of 
Logic, Mathematics, and the empirical sciences. It would seem 
at a first glance as if these men were no longer as a rule inter- 
ested in theology. But the opposite was the case. Their oppo- 
nent had himself to testify that they pursued grammatical exe- 
gesis "in order to prove their godless tenets," textual criticism 
in order to correct the manuscripts of the Holy Scriptures, and 
philosophy "in order by the science of unbelievers to support 
their heretical conception.'* He had also to bear witness to the 
fact that these scholars had not tampered with the inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures, or the extent of the Canon (V. 28. 18). ^ 
Their whole work, therefore, was in the service of their theology. 
But the method of this work, — and we can infer it to have 
been also that of the Alogi and the older Theodotus — conflicted 
^with the dominant theological method. Instead of Plato and 

figure they could obtain from it that would prove their godless teaching. And 
if any one brought before them a passage from Holy Scripture, they asked whether 
a conjunctive or disjunctive figure could be made of it. They set aside the Holy 
Scriptures of God, and employ themselves, instead, with geometry, being men who 
are earthly, and talk of what is earthly, and know not what comes from above. 
Some of them, therefore, study the geometry of Euclid with the greatest devotion ; 
Aristotle and Theophrastus are admired; Galen is even worshipped by some. But 
what need is there of words to show that men who misuse the sciences of the 
unbelievers to prove their heretical views, and falsify with their own godless cunning 
the plain faith of Scripture, do not even stand on the borders of the faith ? They 
have therefore laid their hands so unscrupulously on the Holy Scriptures under 
the pretext that they had only amended it critically {^tup^wKevect). He who will 
can convince himself that this is no calumny. For, if one should collect the 
manuscripts of any one of them and compare them, he would find them differ in 
many passages. At least, the manuscripts of Asclepiodotus do not agree with those 
of Theodotus. But we can have examples of this to excess ; for their scholars have 
noted with ambitious zeal all that any one of them has, as they say, critically 
amended, /.^., distorted (effaced?). Again, with these the manuscripts of Hermo- 
philus do not agree; and those of ApoUonides even differ from each other. For 
if we compare the manuscripts first restored by them (him ?) with the later re-corrected 
copies, variations are found in many places. But some of them have not even 
found it worth the trouble to falsify the Holy Scriptures, but hove simply rejected 
the Law and the Prophets, and have by this lawless and godless doctrine hurled 
themselves, under the pretext of gi*ace, into the deepest abyss of perdition. 

1 See under. 
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Zeno, the Adoptians revered the Empiricists; instead of the alle- 
gorical interpretation of Scripture, the grammatical was alone 
beid_ to be valid; instead of simply accepting or capriciously 
trimming the traditional text, an attempt was made to discover 
the original. How unique and valuable is this information! 
How instructive it is to observe that this method struck the dis- 
ciple of the Apologists and Iren.-eus ' as strange, nay, even as 
heretical, that while he would have seen nothing to object. to 
JQ_the study of Plato, he was seized with horror at the idea of 
Aristotle, Euclid, and Galen, being put in the place of Plato 1 
The difference was, indeed, not merely one of method. In the 
condition of the theology of the Church at that time, it could 
not be supposed that religious conviction was especially strong 
or ardent in men who depreciated the religious philosophy of 
the Greeks. For whence, if not from this source, or from 
Apocalyptics, did men then derive a distinctively pious enthusi- 
asm?^ It is also little to be wondered at that the attempt 
made by these scholars to found a Church in Rome, was so 
quickly wrecked. They were fated to remain oiScers without 
an army; for with grammar, textual criticism, and logic one 
could only throw discredit, in the communities, on the form of 
Christo logical doctrine which held the highest place and had 
been rendered venerable by long tradition. These scholars, 
therefore, although they regarded themselves as Catholic, stood 
outside the Church,' Of the works of these, the earliest exeget- 
ical scholars, nothing has come down to us. ' They have gone 

' Sec V. 28. 4, 5. 

' The triumph of Neo-platonic philosophy and of the Logos Chrislology ia 
Christian theology is, in this sense, to be considered an advance. That philosophy, 
indeed, in Ihe third century, triumphed throughout Ihe empire over its rivals, and 
therefore the exclusive alliance concluded with it by Christian tradilioo was one 
■which, when it look place, could be said to have been inevitable. Suppose, how. 
ever, thai the theology of Sabellius or of Paul had eslablished itself in Ihe Church 
in the 3td century, then a gulf would liave been created between the Church and 
Hellenism that would have made it impossible for the religion of the Church to 
become that of the empire. Neo-plalonic tradition was the final product of antiquity; 
it disposed, but as a living force, of the inteileclual and moral capital of the past 

* As "genuine" scholars— and this is a very chatacteristic feature — ihcy look very 
great care that each should have the credit of his own amendments on the text. 

* The Syntagma knows of thesej Epiph. H. 55. c. I r wt-iTreiiriv iavToli xai 
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without leaving any appreciable effect on the Church. Contrast 
the significance gained by the schools of Alexandria and Anti- 
och 1 The latter, which rose about 60 years later, took up again 
the work of this Roman school. It, too, came to stand outside 
the great Church ; but it brought about one of the most import- 
ant crises in the dogmatics of the Church, because in its philoso- 
phico-theological starting-point it was at one with orthodoxy. 

The methodical and exegetical examination of the Holy 
Scriptures confirmed the Theodotians in their conception of 
Christ as the man in whom in an especial manner the Spirit 
of God had operated, and had made them opponents of the 
Logos Christology. The author of the Little Labyrinth does 

jiot state wherein the doctrine of the younger Theodotus differed 
from that of the older. When he says that some of the Theo- 
dotians rejected the law and the prophets 7rpo(pi(T€i %ä/?/tö^, we 
may well suppose that they simply emphasised — in a Pauline 
sense, or because of considerations drawn from a historical 
study of religion — the relativity of the authority of the O. T. ; * 
for there is as little known of any rejection of the Catholic 
Canon on the part of the Theodotians, as of a departure from 

/ the rule of faith. Now Hippolytus has extracted from the exe- 
getical works of the younger Theodotus one passage, the dis- 
cussion of Hebr. V. 6, 10; VI. 2of\ VII. 3, 17; and out of 
this he has made an important heresy. 'Later historians eagerly 
seized on this; they ascribed to the younger Theodotus, as 
distinguished from the older, a cultus of Melchizedek and in- 

Tvented a sect of Melchizedekiaas (= Theodotians). The money- 
changer taught, it was said (Epiph. H. 55), that Melchizedek 
was a very great power, and more exalted than Christ, the 
latter being merely related to the former as the copy to the 
original. Melchizedek was the advocate of the heavenly powers 
before God, and the High Priest among men, " while Jesus as 

1 Even the great anti-gnostic teachers had come to this view (see Vol. II., p. 304) 
without indeed drawing the consequences which the Theodotians may have deduced 
more certainly. 

2 L.c. Af7 *}|!Aa{*Tfi} Mf A^/cfS^x Trpoa-^epstv^ (^ctvlv^ 7vx h^ ccvtov vpoo'svsx^i uvip 
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priest stood a degree lower. The origin of the former was 
completely concealed, because it was heavenly, but Jesus was 
born of Mary. To this Epiphanius adds that the party 
presented its oblations in the name of M. {eU ovsfix tsü Mef-x'- 
s-fSiji); for he was the guide to God, the prince of righteous-, 
ness, the true Son of God. It is apparent that the Theodotians 
cannot have taught this simply as it stands. The explanatiouJ 
is not far to seek. There was a wide-spread opinion in thef 
whole ancient Church, that Mclchizedek was a manifestation of 
tJie true Son of God; and to this view many speculations i- 
attached themselves, here and there in connection with a subord- 
inationist Christology. ' The Theodotians shared this conception, 
Immediately after the sentence given above Epiphanius has 
(55, c. 8): And Christ, they say, was chosen that he might 
call us from many ways to this one knowledge, having been 
anointed by God, and chosen, when he turned us from idols 
and showed us the way. And the Apostle having been sent 
by him revealed to us that Melchizedek is great and remains 
a priest for ever, and behold how great he is; and because the 
less is blessed by the greater, therefore he says that he as 
being greater blessed Abraham the patriarch ; of whom we are 
initiated that we may obtain from him the blessing. ' 

Now the Christological conception, formulated in the first half 

> See Clem. Aleit. Strom. IV. 25. 161; Hierakas in Epiph.H. 55, c, 5, H. 67, c. 3 ; 
Philast. H. 148. Epipli. has himself to confess (H. 55, c. 7), that even in his time 
the view to be taken of Melchizedek was still a subject of dispute among Catholic 
Christiiuis: a! ^iv yiif aliriv wuiii^miri (^Caii riv vliv tcB &c»S in Uta iirtfiiirBu 
Tirt T^ -Aßfaltii Tnjufvfirai. Jerome Ep. 73 is imponaot. The Egyptiio hermit, 
Marcus, wrote, about A.D. 400, an indepeadeDt work ili rät MfAxio-fJix xarit 
tttÄxuriiiKiiüv, i.e., against those who saw in Melchizedek a manifestation of the 
true Sou of God (see Photius, Bibliolh. zoo; Diet, of Christ. Biog. III. p. 827; 
Heriog's R. E., z Aufl. IX. p. 29D); ef. the above described fragment, edited for 
the first lime by Caspari; fuither Theodoret H. F. II. 6, Timotheus Prob, in 
Colelier, Monum. Eccl. Grscse IIL p. 391 etc. 
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of this paragraph, was certainly not reported from an opponent. 
It is precisely that of the Shepherd, * and accordingly very an- 
cient in the Roman Church. ' From this, and by a reference 
to the controversial writing of Hippolytus (Epiph. I.e. ch. 9), 
the "heretical" cultus of Melchizedek is explained. These Theo- 
dotians maintained, as is also shown by their exegesis on i Cor. 
VIII. 6, ' three points : First, that besides the Father the only 
divine being was the Holy Spirit, who was identical with 
the Son — again simply the position of Hermas; secondly, that 
this Holy Spirit appeared to Abraham in the form of the King 
of Righteousness — and this, as has been shown above, was no 
novel contention; thirdly, that Jesus was a man anointed with 
the power of the Holy Ghost. But, in that case, it was only 
. logical, and in itself not uncatholic, to teach that offerings and 
worship were due, as to the true, eternal Son of God, to this 
King of Righteousness who had appeared to Abraham, and 
had blessed him and his real descendants, />., the Christians. 
And if, in comparison with this Son of God, the chosen and 
anointed servant of God, Jesus, appears inferior at first, pre- 
cisely in so far as he is man, yet their position was no more 
unfavourable in this respect than that of Hermas. For Hermas 
also taught that Jesus, being only the adopted Son of God, 
was really not to be compared to the Holy Spirit, the Eternal 
Son ; or, rather, he is related to the latter, to use a Theodotian 

■ expression, as the copy to the original. Yet there is undoubt- 
edly a great distinction between the Theodotians and Hermas. 

■ They unmistakably used their speculations as to the eternal 

* Cf. the striking agreement with Sim. V., especially ch. VI. 3 : awto? Kec&espfa-aQ 
Tai U{JLotpTiot(i rov XxoG 'i^ei%€v ocvroif; ret^ rpißov^ tjJc ^m^^. 

2 The theologico-philosophical impress which, as distinguished from Sim. V., 
marks the whole passage, is of course unmistakable. Notice what is said as to 
Paul, and the expression " /tit/o-Ta/ ". 

3 The Theodotians seem to have taken Christ in this verse to mean not Jesus, 
but the Holy Spirit, the eternal Son of God, deleting the name Jesus (Epiph. 
H. 55, ch. 9). If that is so then the Philosophumena is right when it relates that 
the Theodotians had also given the name of Christ to tlie pre-existent Son of God, 
the Holy Ghost. Yet it is not certain whether we should regard the above 
quoted chapter of Epiphanius at all as reporting the Theodotian interpretation 
of I Cor. VIII. 6. 
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Son of God in order to rise to that Son from the man Jesus 
of history, and to transcend the historical in general as some- 
thing subordinate, ' There is not a word of this to be found 
in Hennas, Thus, the Theodotians sought, io a similar way to '' 
Origen, to rid themselves by speculation of what was merely 
historical, setting, like him, the eternal Son of God above the 
Crucified One. We have evidence of the correctness of this, 
opinion in the observation that these speculations on Melchi- 
zedek were continued precisely in the school of Origen. We' 
find them, and that with the same tendency to depreciate the 
historical Son of God, in Hieracas and the confederacy of 
Hieracite monks;" as also in the monks who held the views of 
Origen in Egypt in the fourth and fifth centuries. -' 

We have accordingly found that these theologians retained 
the ancient Roman Christology represented by Hermas; but 
that they edited it theologically and consequently changed its 
intention. If, at that time, the "Pastor" was still read in the 
Roman Church, while the Theodotian Christology was con- 
demned, then its Christology must have been differently inter- 
preted. In view of the peculiar character of the book, this 
would not be difficult. Wc may ask, however, whether the teach- 
ing of tlie Theodotians is really to be characterised as Monarchian, 
seeing that they assigned a special, and as it seems, an inde- 
pendent role to the Holy Spirit apart from God. Meanwhile, 
we can no longer determine how these theologians reconciled 
the separate substance (hypostasis) of the Holy Ghost, with 
the unity of the Person of God. But so much is certain, thaT 
ia. their Christology the Spirit was considered by them only as 
a power, and that, on the other hand, their rejection of the 
Logos Christology was not due to any repugnance to the idea ,-- 
of a second divine being. This is proved by their teaching as 
to the Holy Spirit and His appearance in the Old Testacnent.i 

' Epiph. H. SS, ch. 8: (.'( 'ivofta Si roÜTov tsC Mi>.x'"iii i5 iTp«ipiffiinf 
tffpirit Ksu T!ct Tpo^i^opaii äiix^fn, nal alrir rluai t'nrxYtiyea vp3; tSv Siöii kuI 
Si' «irsD, 4")'''. ^'^ T^ 0(^5 trfex^ifiit, ifri Ufx«' irr! Sucaimüinii, ir' aär^ TSiir^i 
KurarTaSiii liire roC ScsG >> oüpaiii, wivnaTixi( Ti{ Siv, xau uli( SisC TtTsiynlvof 
, . . . c. I ; Xfirrit, $i)iriV, «o-tiv in ivoiiirTSfiii; tcE M(A;ciä-tJe'K. 



. iQ Meiiog R. E., 2 Aurt. VI, p. 100 (EpLph. LV- S; LXVII. 3), 



' See my 5 
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But then the difference between them and their opponents does 
not belong to the sphere of the doctrine of God; they are rather 
substantially at one on this subject with a theologian like Hippo- 
lytus. If that is so, however, their opponents were undoubtedly 
superior to them, while they themselves fell short of the traditional 
estimate of Christ. In other words, if there was an eternal 
Son of God, or any one of that nature, and if He appeared 
under the old covenant, then the traditional estimate of Jesus 
could not be maintained, once he was separated from that Son. * 
The formula of the man anointed with the Spirit was no 
longer sufficient to establish the transcendent greatness of the 
revelation of God in Christ, and it is only a natural conse- 
quence that the O. T. theophanies should appear in a brighter 
\^light. We see here why the old Christological conceptions 
passed away so quickly, comparatively speaking, and gave place 
so soon in the Churches to the complete and essential elevation 
of Jesus to the rank of deity, whenever theological reflection 
awoke to life. It was, above all, the distinctive method of viewing 
the Old Testament and its theophanies that led to this. 

In certain respects the attempt of the Theodotians presents 
itself as an innovation. They sought to raise a once accepted, 
but, so to speak, enthusiastic form - of faith to the stage of 
theology and to defend it as the only right one ; they expressly 
refused, or, at least, declared to be matter of controversy, the 
use of the title "God" (€>€og) as applied to Jesus; they advanc- 
ed beyond Jesus to an eternal, unchangeable Being (beside 
God). In this sense, in consequence of the new interest which 
the representatives of the above doctrine took in the old for- 
mula, it is to be regarded as novel. For we can hardly attri- 
bute to pre-catholic Christians like Hermas, a special interest in 
the essential humanity of Jesus. They certainly believed that 
they gave full expression in their formulas to the highest pos- 
sible estimate of the Redeemer ; they had no other idea. These 
theologians, on the other hand, defended a lower conception 
of Christ against a higher. Thus we may judge them on their 
own ground ; for they let the idea of a heavenly Son of God 

* Hennas did not do this, in so far as in the language of religion he speaks 
only of a Son of God (Simil. IX.). 
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stand, and did not carry out the complete revision of the pre- 
vailing doctrine that would have justified them in proving their 
Christological conception to be the one really legitimate and 
satisfactory. They indeed supported it by Scriptural proof, and 
in this certainly surpassed their opponents, but the proof did 
not cover the gaps in their dogmatic procedure. Since they 
took their stand on the regtila fidei, it is unjust and at the f 
same time unhistorica! to call their form of doctrine "Ebionitic" 
or to dispose of them with the phrase that Christ was to them I 
exclusively a mere man (\pi>.c? xvOfurs^). But if we consider the 
circumstances in which they appeared, and the excessive ex- | 
pectations that were pretty generally attached to the possession 
of faith — above all, the prospect of the future deification of 
every believer — we cannot avoid the impression, that a doctrine 
could not but be held to be destructive, which did not even 
elevate Christ to divine honours, or, at most, assigned him 
an apotheosis, hke that imagined by the heathens for their 
emperors or an Antinous. Apocalyptic enthusiasm passed grad- 
ually into Neo-platonic mysticism. In this transition these scho- 
lars took no share. They rather sought to separate a part of 
the old conceptions, and to defend that with the scientific means 
of their opponents. 



Once more, 20 to 30 years later, the attempt was 
made in Rome by a certain Artenias to rejuvenate the old 
Christology. We are extremely ill informed as to this last phase 
of Roman Adoptianism; for the extracts taken by Eusebius 
from the Little Labyrinth, the work written against Artemas and 
his party, apply almost exclusively to the Theodotians. We 
team, however, that the party appealed to the historical justifi- 
cation of their teaching in Rome, maintaining that Bishop 
Zephyrine had first falsified the true doctrine which they de- 
fended. ' The relative correctness of this contention is indisput- 
able, especially if we consider that Zephyrine had not dis- 

' Euseb, II. E. V. aS. 3: t^xti yip toü; fiio Tpinipou; U-^arTxa xxi airoi-t Toif 
ivia-TÖMuf, vaffiKi^vai Ti Kui iiiiiuxi't" raBra, U vüv eÜToi A/youri, Kai TCTif- 
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approved of the formula, certainly novel, that "the Father had 
/ suffered *'. The author of the Little Labyrinth reminds them that 
Theodotus had been already excommunicated by Victor, and 
of this fact they themselves cannot have been ignorant. When, 
moreover, we observe the evident anxiety of the writer to im- 
pose Theodotus upon them as their spiritual father, we come 
to the conclusion that the party did not identify themselves 
with the Theodotians. What they regarded as the point of 
difference we do not know. It is alone certain that they also 
refused to call Christ "God**; for the writer feels it neces- 
sary to justify the use of the title from tradition. ^ Artemas was 
still alive in Rome at the close of the 7th decade of the 3rd century, 
but he was completely severed from the great Church, and 
without any real influence. No notice is taken of him even in 
the letters of Cyprian. • Since Artemas was characterised as the 
"father" of Paul in the controversy with that Bishop (Euseb. 
H. E. Vn. 30. 16), he had afterwards attained a certain cele- 
brity in the East, and had supplanted even Theodotus in the 
recollection of the Church. In the subsequent age, the phrase : 
"Ebion, Artemas, Paulus (or Photinus)*' was stereotyped; this 
was afterwards supplemented with the name of Nestorius, and 
in that form the phrase became a constant feature in Byzantine 
dogmatics and polemics. 

(c). Traces of Adoptian Christology in the West after Artemas. 

Adoptian Christology — ^2y ^^i^DQistic Monarchianism — apparently 
passed rapidly and almost entirely away in the West. The 
striking formula, settled by the Symbol, " Christus, homo et 
deus", and, above all, the conviction that Christ had appeared 
in the O. T., brought about the destruction of the party. Yet, 

1 Euseb. H. E. V. 28. 4, 5. 

2 We know that he still lived about 270 from the document of the Synod of 
Antioch in the case of Paul of Samosata. We read there (Euseb. H. E. VII. 30, 17): 
"Paul may write letters to Artemas and the followers of A. are said to hold 
communion with him." We have probably to regard as Artemonites those unnamed 
persons, mentioned in Novatian De Trinitate, who explained Jesus to be a mere 
man (homo nudus et solitarius). Artemas is also named in Methodius Con vi v. 
VIII. lOj Ed. Jahn, p. 37. 
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here and there — in connection, doubtless, with the reading of Her- 
mas ' — the old faith, or the old Tormula, that the Holy Spirit is the 
eternal Son of God and at the same time the Christ-Spirit, held its 
ground, and, with it, conceptions which bordered on Adoptianism. 
Thus we read in the writing "De niontibus Sinaet Sion"' composed 
in vulgar Latin and attributed wrongly to Cyprian, ch, IV: "The 
body of the Lord was called Jesus by God the Father; the 
Holy Spirit that descended from heaven was called Christ 
by God the Father, i.e., anointed of the living God, the Spirit 
Joined to the body Jesus Christ" (Caro dominica a deo patre 
Jesu vocita est; Spiritus sanctus, qui de ca:lo descendit, Christus, 
id est unctus dei vivi, a deo vocitus est, spiritus carni mixtus 
Jesus Christus). Compare ch. XIIL: the H. S., Son of God, sees 
Himself double, the Father sees Himself in the Son, the Son 
in the Father, each in each (Sanctus spiritus, dei filius, gemi- 
natum se videt, pater in filio et filius in patre utrosque se in se 
vident). There were accordingly only two hypostases, and the^ 
Redeemer is the flesh (caro), to which the pre-existent Holy 
Spirit, tlie eternal Son of God, the Christ, descended. Whether' 
the author understood Christ as "forming a person" or as a 
power cannot be decided; probably, being no theologian, the' 
question did not occur to him. ' We do not hear that the 
doctrine of Ehotinus, who was himself a Greek, gained any 
considerable approval in the West. But we learn casually that 
even in the beginning of the 5th century a certain Marcus was 
expelled from Rome for holding the heresy of Photinus, and 
that he obtained a following in Dalmatia. Incomparably more 
instructive, however, is the account given by Augustine (Con- 
fess. VIL ig. [25]) of his own and his friend Alypius' Christ- 
ological belief, at a time when both stood quite near the Catho- 

Eveo Tertullian used Ihe ChristologicaJ formula of Hennas wlien he was not 
eogaged in Apologetics or io i>oIeiiiic5 against the Gnostics. 

■ Hartel, Opp. Cypr. 111., p. 104 sq, 

Hilary's work "De trinitale" also shows (esp. X, l3 ff., 50 IT.) what diRerent 
Christologies' still existed in the West iu the middle of the 4tb cemuty. There 
; some who maintained: "quod in eo es vii^ue creando efficut dei sapientin 
'iitus enstiterit, et in nativitate eius divina: prudentiie et potestntis opus intelle- 
galur, sitque in eo ef&cieatia potius i^uam natura sapiential. 
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lie Church, and had been preparing to enter it. At that time 
Augustine's view of Christ was practically that of Photinus; 
and Alypius denied that Christ had a human soul ; yet both had 
held their Christology to be Catholic^ and only afterwards learned 
Lbetter. ' Now let us remember that Augustine had enjoyed a 
Catholic education, and had been in constant intercourse with 
Catholics, and we see clearly that among the laity of the West 
very little was known of the Christological formulas, and very 
different doctrines of Christ were in fact current even at the 
close of the 4th century. ' 

(d). The Ejection of the Adoptian Christology in the East,— 
Beryll of Bostra, Paul of Samosata, etc. 

We can see from the writings of Origen that there were also 

" many in the East who rejected the Logos Christology. Those 

were undoubtedly most numerous who identified the Father and 

the Son ; but there were not wanting such as, while they made a 

distinction, attributed to the Son a human nature only, ' and 

1 Augustine, I.e. . . . Quia itaque vera scripta sunt (sc. the Holy Scriptures) totum 
hominem in Christo agnoscebam; non corpus tantum hominis, aut cum corpore sine 
mente animam, sed ipsum hominem, non persona veritatis, sed magna quadam naturae 
humana; excellentia et perfectiore participatione sapientise prseferri cseteris arbitrabar. 
Alypius autem deum came indutum ita putabat credi a Catholicis, ut praeter deum 
et carnem non esset in Christo anima, mentemque hominis non existimabat in eo 
prsedicari . . . Sed postea hsereticorum Apollinaristarum hunc errorem esse cognos- 
cens, catholicae fidei collaetatus et contemperatus est Ego autem aliquanto posterius 
didicisse me fateor, in eo quod ^'verbum caro factum est " quomodo catholica Veritas 
a Photini falsitate dirimatur. 

* In the Fragment, only preserved in Arabic, of a letter of Pope Innocent I. 
to Severianus, Bishop of Gabala (Mai, Spicileg. Rom. III., p. 702) we still read 
the warning : " Let no one believe that it was only at the time when the divine 
Word on earth came to receive baptism from John that this divine nature originated, 
when, /.^., John heard the voice of the Father from heaven. It was certainly 
not so, etc." 

3 Orig. on John II. 2, Lomm. I., p. 92: Ikou to ttoXXov^ ^tXo&eov^ slvou tuxo' 
fjtsvovQ TOtp^(r(roVy st/ÄocßovfjLevov^ ivo eivecyopsva'eci dsov^^ xxi fretpx roCro TepiThrrovTecQ 
^iviea-t Koct aa-eßga-t ioyfioca-tv, \jrot eipvovfievov^ t^tdr^r» vloG irspav ^ocpec rifv too 
vecTpÖQt ^tioXoyoOvTOKi &BQV sheet tov f^expt ivöfiocTO^ vecp* »vTolf; vibv fepovetyoptV' 
6fievoVy if upvovfievovQ rifv deÖTiiTcc toV vtoC^ tiUvtu^ $^ ccvtoG Ttjv ihÖTtirec KoctTiiv 
oua-tacv Koeru TFeptypcc^ijv Twy%avot/o-ÄV sTepecv toO vccTpOQ^ evTsCQev Ä.vea-Qaet huvarcit^ 
see also what follows. Pseudo-Gregor. (ApoUinaris) in Mai (Nov. Coll. VII, i, 
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accordingly taught like the Theodotians. Origen by no means 
treated them, as a rule, as declared heretics, but as misled, or 

"simple", Christian brethren who required friendly teachings 
He himself, besides, had also inserted the Adoptian Christology? 
into his complicated doctrine of Christ; for he had attached the 
greatest value to the tenet that Jesus should be held a real man 
who had been chosen by God, who in virtue of his free will, 
had steadfastly attested his excellence, and who, at last, had 
become perfectly fused with the Logos in disposition, will, 
and finally also in nature (see Vol. II., p. 369 f.). Origen laid 
such decided emphasis on this that his opponents afterwards 
classed him with Paul of Samosata and Artemas, ' and Pamphi- 
lus required to point out "that Origen said that the Son of 
God was born of the very substance of God, i.e., was ifiKiium. 
which means, of the same substance with the Father, but that 
he was not a creature who became a son by adoption, but a 
true son by nature, generated by the Father Himself" (quod 
Origines lilium dei de ipsa dei substantia natum dixerit, id est, 
Ößoev7wv, quod est, eiusdem cum patre substantia;, et non esse 
creaturam per adoptionem sed natura filium verum, ex ipso patre 
generatum)." So Origen in fact taught, and he was very far 
from seeing more in the Adoptian doctrine than a fragment of 
the complete Christology. He attempted to convince the Adop-.( 
tians of their error, more correctly, of their questionable one- 
sidedness, ^ but he had seldom any other occasion to contend 
with them. 

p. 171) speaks of men who conceived Christ as being 'filled with divinity', but 
made no specific distinction betvreen Him and the prophets, and worshipped a man 
nilh divine power after the manner of tlie heathens. 

' Pamphili Apolog. in Routh, IV., p. 367; Schultz in the Jahrbb. f. protest 
Tbeol. 187J, p. 193 {. On Origen and the Monarchians, seellageiuann, I.e., p. 300 f. 

' See I.e., p, 368. 

* Orig. in Ep. ad Tiluin, Lomm. V., p. 287 '-Sed et eos, qui hominem dicunl 
dominum lesum pia^cugnitum et pisei! est i Datum, qui ante Rdvencum caxnalem sub- 
stanlialiter el propria non exstilerit, sed quod homo natus patris solam in sehabuerit 
deitaJem, ne illos quidem sine periculo est ecclesiae numero sociari." This passage, 
undoubtedly, need not necessarily be applied to Dynamislic Mouarchians, any more 
than the description about to be quoted of the doctrine of Beryll. There may have 
existed a middle type between Dyuamiätic and Modalistic Monarchianism, according 
lo which the humanity as Hell as the deltas faliis in Jesus Christ was held to 
be personal. 
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Perhaps we should here include the action against T^^tyll 
of Bostra. This Arabian Bishop taught Monarchianism. His 
doctrine aroused a violent opposition. The Bishops of the 
province were deeply agitated and instituted many examinations 
and discussions. But they appear not to have come to any 
result. Origen was called in, and, as we are informed by 
Eusebius, who had himself examined the acts of the Synods, 
he succeeded in a disputation in amicably convincing the Bishop 
of his error. * This happened, according to the common view, 
in A.D. 244. We have to depend, for the teaching of Beryll, 
on one sentence in Eusebius, which has received very different 
interpretations.' Nitzsch says rightly," that Eusebius missed 
in Beryll the recognition of the separate divine personality 
(hypostasis) in Christ and of his pre-existence, but not the re- 
cognition of his deity. However, this is not enough to class the 
Bishop with certainty among the Patripassians, since Eusebius' 
own Christological view, by which that of Beryll was here 
gauged, was very vague. Even the circumstance, that at the 
Synod of Bostra (according to Socrates) Christ was expressly 
decreed to have a human soul, is not decisive; for Origen 
might have carried the recognition of this dogma, which was 

» Euseb. H. E. VI. ^3- See also Socrates H. E. III. 7. 

' L.C. : rhv a-ur^pa xoci xupiov vii^ßv fiif Trpov^ta-r^vat nar* llietv ou^iecQ 'jrepi- 

fiSvfiv emr^ fiiv^v r^v TrocrptKijv, The word vepiypeccpij is first found in the Excerpta 
Theodoti 19, where Koeroc ^gpt'ypoc(piiv is contrasted in the sense of personality with 
the xät' ovftocv {roG 0fo0). The latter was accordingly felt to be Modalistic: x«? 
Ö ^köyoQ a-oipi eyivero, ou Kurh t^v Trxpovtriotv fiövov ÜvQpwTroQ yivöfisvo^^ ei^xk koI 
Iv &PXV ^ ^^ ravTÖryfrt x6yo^ Kxrit ^iptypoc^ifv Kxi ou xät' ova-tecv ysvofisvoQ^ 6 vIoq ; 
cf, ch. 10, where ypepiypot^etr^ou also expresses the personal existence, /.^., what was 
afterwards termed vTOa-roca-i^, This word was not yet so used, so far as I know 
in the 3rd century. In Origen Teptypoc^^ is likewise the expression for the strictly 
self-contained personality; see Comm. on John I. 42, Lomm. I. 88: äa-vsp oZv 
ivvJifiiti &eoG tAs/ovc^ ela-tv^ Sv ix^a-ryi Kocrk 'Kspiypu<^viv, £v iicc^ipst 6 a-ur^p^ 
ovreaQ 6 Xöyoi — si xeu 'Trap* fifiiv ovk 'itrrt Koerk 7Feptypoc<Pfiv exroQ vifim — vovi^veTeu 
6 Xpta-TO^ x.T.A. In our passage and Pseudo-IIippol. c. Beron. 1, 4, it means simply 
"configuration". 

3 Dogmengesch. I., p. 202. See on Beryll, who has become a favourite of the 
historians of dogma, apart from the extended historical works, Ullmann, de Beryllo, 
1835; Theod. Stud. u. Krit., 1836; Fock Diss, de Christologia B. 1843; Rössel ia 
the Berliner Jahrbb., 1844, No. 41 f.; Kober in the Theol. Quartalschr., 1848, I. 
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of the highest importance to him, whatever the doctrine of 
Beryll had been. That the Bishop rather taught Dynamistic 
Monarchianism is supported, first, by the circumstance that 
this form of doctrine had, as we can prove, long persisted in 
Arabia and Syria; and, secondly, by the observation that Origen, 
in the fragment of his commentary on the Ep. of Titus (see 
above), has contrasted with the Patripassian belief ' a kind of 
teaching which seems to coincide with that of Beryll. Primitive 
Dynamistic Monarchian conceptions must, however, be im- 
puted also to those Egyptian Millenarians whom Dionysius of 
Alexandria opposed, and whom he considered it necessary to 
instruct " in the glorious and truly divine appearing of our 
Lord" (jTSfi Tij? Ivhi^a-J xx) ä>,yilicäq svUqxi toü xufiou ^(i^v 

These were all, indeed, isolated and relatively unimportant 
phenomena; but they prove that even about the middle of the 
3rd century the Logos Christology was not universally recog- 
nised in the East, and that the Monarchians were still treated 
indulgently.' Decisive action was first taken and Adoptianism wasj 
ranked in the East with Ebionitism as a heresy, in the case of 
the incumbent of the most exalted Bishopric in the East, Eaul 
of _Samosata, Bishop of Antioch from 2G0, but perhaps a little 
earlier. He opposed the already dominant doctrine of the! 
essential natural deity of Christ, and set up once more the old' 
view of the human Person of the Redeemer. * That happenedj 

I It is contained in the words of Origea given above, p. 35, note 3. 

' Euseb. H. E. VII. «4, 5. By the Epiphany we have to understand the futnre 
appearing; but thorough-going Millenarians in the East, in the counliy districts, 
hardly recognised the doctrine of the Logos. 

' The uncertainty which still prevailed in the 3rd century in reference to 
Cbristology is seen whenever we lake up works not written by learned theologians. 
Especially the circumstance that, according to the Creed and the Gospel, the Holy 
Ghost look part in the conception of Jesus, constantly prompled the most curious 
phrases regarding the personal divinity of Christ, and the assumptia carnis of the 
Logos, see, e^., Orac. Sibyll. VI. V. 6, where Christ is called " Sweet God whom 
the Spirit, in the while plumage of the dove, begot." 

' Feuerlein, De hceresi Pauli Samosat-, 1741; Ehrlich, De erroribus P.S., 174S; 
Schwab, Diss, de P.S. vila otque doclrina, 183g; Ilefele, Conciliengesch. sAuil.l., 
p. 135; Roulh, Reliq. S. III., pp. 286 — 367; Frohschammer, Uebcr die Verwerfung 
des ifiiiovani, in the Theol. Quartalschr. 1S50, t. 
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at a time when, through Alexandrian theology, the use of the 
categories >*oyog (word), outrlx (being), u7ro(rrx(n^ (substance), 
ivvTTOiTTXTog (subsisting), ^potraTrov (person), Tsptypx^ii omixq (con- 
figuration of essence), etc., had almost already become legitim- 
ised, and when in the widest circles the idea had taken root 
that the Person of Jesus Christ must be accorded a background 
peculiar to itself, and essentially divine. 

We do not know the circumstances in which Paul felt him- 
self impelled to attack the form of doctrine taught by Alex- 
andrian philosophy. Yet it is noticeable that it was not a 
province of the Roman Empire, but Antioch, then belonging 
to Palmyra, which was the scene of this movement. When we 
observe that Paul held a high political office in the kingdom 
of Zenobia, that close relations are said to have existed 
between him and the Queen, and that his fall implied the 
triumph of the Roman party in Antioch, then we may assume 
that a political conflict lay behind the theological, and that 
Paul's opponents belonged to the Roman party in Syria. It 
was not easy to get at the distinguished Metropolitan and ex- 
perienced theologian, who was indeed portrayed by his enemies 
as an unspiritual ecclesiastical prince, vain preacher, ambitious 
man of the world, and wily Sophist. The provincial Synod, 
over which he presided, did not serve the purpose. But already, 
in the affair of Novatian, which had threatened to split up the 
East, the experiment had been tried A.D. 252 (253) of holding 
an Oriental general-council, and that with success. It was re- 
peated. A great Synod — we do not know who called it — met 
in Antioch A.D. 264 ; Bishops from various parts of the East 
attended it, and, especially, Firmilian of Caesarea. The aged 
Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, excused his absence in a letter 
in which he did not take Paul's side. The first Synod came 
to an end without result, because, it is alleged, the accused 
had cunningly concealed his false doctrines. ' A second was 
also unsuccessful. Firmilian himself gave up the idea of a con- 
demnation "because Paul promised to change his opinions." 
It was only at a third Synod, between 266 and 269, probably 

1 Eusebius speaks (H, E. VII. 28. 2) of a whole party (0/ i^i^} rh Zaf^oa-cn-ea) 
having been able to conceal their heterodoxy at the time. 
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268, at Antioch, Firmilian having died at Tarsus on his way 
thither, that excommunication was pronounced on the Bishop, 
and his successor Domnus was appointed. The number of the 
members of Synod is stated differently at 70, So, and iSo; 
and the argument against Paul was led by Malchion, a sophist 
of Antioch and head of a high school, as also a presbyter of 
the Church. He alone among them all was in a position to 
unmask that "wily and deceitful man." The Acts of the dis- 
cussion together with a detailed epistle, were sent by the Synod 
to Rome, Alexandria, and all Catholic Churches. Paul, protected 
by Zenobia, remained four years longer in his office; the Church 
in Antioch split up: "there took place schisms among the 
people, revolts among the priests, confusion among the pastors" 
{eyivavro txIt^xtx }.xav, ixxTnt^Txrrixi Ufsüiv, rapaxh woifihm). ' 
In the year A.D. 272 Antioch was at last taken by Aurelian, 
and the Emperor, to whom an appeal was brought, pronounced 
on the spot the famous judgment, that the Church building was 
to be handed to him with whom the Christian Bishops of Italy 
and of Rome corresponded by letter. This decision was of course 
founded on political grounds. • 

> Basiltus Diac, Acta Concilii Ephes., p. 427, Labb. 

' The most important aathorilies for Paul's history and doctrine are the Acts 
of the Synod of Antioch held against him, I'.i,, the shorthand report of the dis- 
cussion between Paul and Malchion, and the Synodal epistle. These still existed 
in [he 6th ccnlury, but we now possess them only in a fragmentary form: in 
Euseb. H. E. VII. 27 — 30 yerome de vir. inl. 71); in Justinian's Tract, c. Mono- 
phys.; in the Contestatio ad Clenim CP.; in the Acts of the Ephesian Council ; in 
the writing against Nestor, and Eutych. by Leontius of Byzant.; nud in the bnotc 
of Petrus DiacoQUs, '-De incamat. ad Fulgentium " ; all in Routh I.e. where the places 
in which they are found are also stated. Not certainly genuine is the Synodal 
epbtle of six Bishops to Faul, published by Turrianus (Routh, I.e., p. 289 sq.) ; yet 
its authenticity is supported by overwhelming reasons. Decidedly inauthenlic is a 
letter of Dionysius of Alex, to Paul (Mansi, I., p. 1039 sq.), also a pretended Nicene 
Creed afiainst him (Caspari, Quellen IV., p. 161 f.), and another found in the libel 
agaiost Nestorius (Mansi, IV., p. 1010). Mni has published (Vet. Script. Nova 
Coll. Vn,, p. 68 sq.) five fragments of Paul's speeches: el rpit SaßTvov a^t-oi {not 
quite correctly printed in Routh, I.e., p, 328 sq.) which are of the highest value, 
and may be considered genuine, in spite of their standing in the very worst 
company, and of many doubts being roused by them which do not admit of being 
completely silenced. VJncentius mentions wiitings by Paul (Commonit. 35). In 
the second grade we have the testimony of the great Church Fathers of the 4th 
cemury, which rested partly on the Acts, partly on oral traditlou : see, Athanas c 
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The teaching of Paul was characterised by the Fathers as a 
renewal of that of Artemas, but sometimes also as Neo-Jewish, 
Ebionitic, afterwards as Nestorian Monothelite, etc. It was as 
^ follows. God was simply to be regarded as one person. Father, 
Son, and Spirit were the One God (Iv wpotru'Trov). In God a 
Logos (Son) or a Sophia (Spirit) can be distinguished — both 
can again according to Paul become identified — but they 
are qualities. * God puts forth of Himself the Logos from 
Eternity, nay. He begets him, so that he can be called Son 
and can have being ascribed to him, but he remains an im- 
/ personal power.' Therefore it was absolutely impossible for 
him to assume a visible form. ' This Logos operated in the 
prophets, to a still higher degree in Moses, then in many 
others, and most of all {fJt^xXXov zx) iixCpspovrac) in the Son of 
David, born of the virgin by the Holy Ghost. The Redeemer 
was by the constitution of his nature a man, who arose in time 
by birth; he was accordingly "from beneath", but the Logos 
of God inspired him from above. * The union of the Logos 

Apoll, n. 3, IX. 3; de Synod. Arim. et Seleuc. 26, 43—45) S^j 93; Orat. c. Arian. 
IL, No. 43; Hilarius, De synod. §§ 81, 86, pp. 1196, 1200; Ephrsem Junior in 
Photius, Cod. 229; Gregor Nyss, Antirrhet. adv. Apoll., § 9, p. 141 ; Basilius, ep. 
52 (formerly 300); Epiphan. H. 65 and Anaceph.; cf. also the 3 Antiochian for- 
mulas and the Form. Macrosiich. (Hahn Biblioth. der Symbole, 2 Aufl. §§ 85,89), 
as also the 19 Canon of the Council of Nicaea, according to which Paul's followers 
were to be re-baptised before reception into the Catholic Church. One or two 
notes also in Cramer's Catena on S. John, pp. 235, 259 sq. Useful details are given 
by Innocentius I., ep. 22 ; by Marius Mercator, in the Suppl. Imp. Theodos. et 
Valentinian adv. Nestor, of the Deacon Basilius; by Theodorus of Raithu (see 
Routh, I.e., pp. 327 sq. 357); Fulgentius, etc. In the later opponentsof the heretics 
from Philaster, and in resolutions of Synods from the 5th century, we jRnd nothing 
new. Sozom. H. E. IV. 15 and Theodoret H. F. II. 8 are still of importance. The 
Libellus Synodicus we must leave out of account. 

1 M^ slvxt TÖV viov roC ®eoC hvvTröa-recroVy ^AA3{ Iv otur^ r^ ®e^ — Iv 0f §i It/«-- 
rvKJLvi evvyröa-rxroQ — sJq &ebQ 6 TPxrvip kou 6 vIoq ecvroC hv ecl/rifi ä)Q /^öyoQsv äv&puTrtji. 

2 Aöyo^ 'rpo^opiKÖ^ — 6 Tpö ectoovuv viö^ — rbv hdyov hyevvija-ev 6 &sb<; *eivev vocf^ 
ösvov Koti icvev rtvoQ ou$6voi 'Svtoq tA^v roG ®eov' Kxi oVra^ vTrea-ni & ^öyoQ. 

3 So^/« ovK l^v $vvecrbi ev a'X^H'Xri svpia-Ksa-Qaty ov$^ ev öeot ^v$pÖQ' [is/^uv y^p 
ruv opufievoüv eo'riv. 

* 'Aöyoi fih Üvaösvy 'Ijjö-of/c $^ Xpia-rh 'ccv&puTO^ evrsüdsv — Xpta-rhQ ^tto Mupiet^ 
Keu $sCp6 la-riv — 2tvflp«9ro$ ^v 6 ^Itfo-oCQy Kxt ev ecvrtji hifrvevasv ievadsv 6 ?<6yoQ' 6 
'Txrvip yhp Hfl» r^ vi^ (seil, rä ^öycfi) s7q 0g^c» ^ ^^ ÜvQpuTroQ Kdradsv rd 'ihov 
Tpöa-oüTTOv vTOCpecivsit xat oVrag rh $öo TrpöcroüTa 7r?iiipoCvrott — XpicrroQ evrsCdsv rij^ 
VT^p^suq rifv ^px^v lo-;^jfx«$ — ?<6yf$ 'Ijfo-o0v Xpto-rbv K&rotUv, 
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with the man Jesus is to be represented as an indwelling ' by 
means of an inspiration acting from without, ' so that the Logos 
becomes that ia Jesus which in the Christian is called by the 
Apostle "the inner man"; but the union which is thus origin- 
ated is a contact in knowledge and communion (Tuvä0ii, 
/iMiiTiv Kx) ßSTCi\jiylxv) a coming together {^uvs}.sumc) ; there does 
not arise a being existent in a body [nv^ia. oUTic^fiiv)} iv i^d/ixn), 
i.e., the Logos dwelt in Jesus not "in substance but in quality" 
(oijtriiaSw?, obhXx xxTx TrciiryiTx). ^ Therefore the Logos is to be'' 
steadily distinguished from Jesus ;* he is greater than the 
latter. ' Mary did not bear the Logos, but a man like us in 
his nature, and in his baptism it was not the Logos, but the 
man, who was anointed with the Spirit. ' However, Jesus was, 
on the other hand, vouchsafed the divine grace in a special 
degree, ' and his position was unique. " Moreover, the proof 
he gave of his moral perfection corresponded to his peculiar 
equipment.* The only unity between two persons, accordingly 
between God and Jesus, is that of the disposition and the will. " 

' 'Sit <" 'x^^iÄÜvrx Tä> \iyov x«) ivouwVavra J» IhtdE xvipuxti Kuti; in sup- 
port of thiä Paul appealed to John XIV. lo: "sapienlia habiLavit io eo, sicut et 
babilamus et nos in dotnibus" — 

' OÜ lliai(, says Malchion, aüriairSxi J> tS i'Anj ff-airSfi räf nctnyiv^. 
< "AAABf yif ecTiv 'IifiroCj Xpi»Täc kui «ä/d; 6 Ä^yo(. 

'O /tiyof liif^ut Sf T>S XpirroB' Xfirrit yip liii ro^i'af liiynf iytufra. 
Mafia riv Äiyov tÜK 'irtKit Mi y}tt lit irfi oiieVHV » Mxpla, äKha 'itifiiTat 
I 8/»7ii Ttf-oy 'irtxti — SfSf «T05 ajpftTjii, 6 t.iya( au jtji/iTai' 6 Naf wp«7B{ xe'''Tai, i xifiet 

I OliK irTiv 6 it AaßiS Xf"'^"'t oAAdTpm; tSc lat'ia;. 

■ 'H B-e^/a h SaAm al/g üErui oltii — nfthTUy Kctrii irivrx, iriiii) in trtiviiXTiit 
I iyhu xaJ ij iidcyyif.iüy na! i« Tut yiyfaiiiiiyciii A ix' air^S xiifC' 

Paul has even spoken of a Sia(pcfk Tijc xxTorxiuiii {turrärtmi) reS XfiTTsV. 

'• From this point we refer to the A6yai jcfii; Zxßlver of Paul. We give Ihem 
here on »ccount of Iheir unique importance: (1) T^ iyfy icvtCiiaii zf'^ifk wpca- 
tiyefiiiii Xfirrit, ■risx"' """^ ^irir, iauiiaravfyHy xark x^t"' ''fl yaf arpfxr« 
•(H}{ yv*^« liutuWii; T^ &l^, xal fii/vaj naäafäf ätittfrliv; ytiiiti büt^, itsahitfyi^ti 
treu Maiai t4> räi dauftiTUK juvavri/av, i% ay filai alrii usi t^i alnilt irfi^rS 
6(A«»i hifyiixy ix"y liixi'l'i. AurpwT^f toB yiyean tai rair^f ixtiiiariircy—^t) KI 
liiipBfV4 ipiriit jfoi rk Siä<tipa 7rf6inva Sva xal niyoy iyäriuf '^x'vri Tfixot rijv 
»ark U>~tiriy eiiißaaiy, »J ift Ä sark hi/yiiuv ixi tUv otVfis runßißa/rUurui, iA- 
AifAojt äv«$»V»Tm novä^— (3) "Ayiof Kai iinsutt yeyinniivei; i auriif, iyHvi aal 
Kiti» Ti; ToC Tforirsfat Ä('*'' xyiaTijirac äfiapTlaf ali; KocrofiufaiT^äfiTiiruyiiipii, 
rf e»a, filav xai T^y aliiit wfii; a-jrh pai-Af»« Hxi hifyiiav Ta7( räy iyaißy 
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Such unity springs from love alone; but love can certainly 
produce a complete unity, and only that which is due to love 
— not that attained by "nature** — is of worth. Jesus was like 
God in the unchangeableness of his love and his will, and be- 
came one with God, being not only without sin himself, but 
vanquishing, in conflict and labour, the sins of our ancestor. 
As he himself, however, advanced in the manifestation of 
goodness and continued in it, the Father furnished him with 
power and miracles, in which he made known his steadfast 
conformity to the will of God. So he became the Redeemer 
and Saviour of the human race, and at the same time entered 
into an eternally indissoluble union with God, because his love 
can never cease. Now he has obtained from God, as the re- 
ward of his love, the name which is above every name; God 
has committed to him the judgment, ^ and invested him with 
divine dignity, so that now we can call him **God [bom] of 
the virgin**.^ So also we are entitled to speak of a pre-exist- 
ence of Christ in the prior decree ' and prophecy * of God, and 

xpoKOTTociQ sa-x^^^i' ^v ^hotfpsTOv ^t/A^l^c Td '6vofiet K/^yipoCrect rb vTrlp ttScv 'Svo/za^ 
trropyvii '^taSaov ec.hr& ^ap^o-ögv. — (4) Tot KpecroofMSva r^ höyott rijQ ^vcreuQ ovk lix^' 
'iTcettvov rh ^l o'Xso'St <Pt/^txQ KpecrovfMSvec v^spxiveheu, fitSi Kxt r^ avr^ yvtufjty xp«- 
rovfjtsva, ^ik fJLiSti Kcci r^t; auriiQ svepye/xi ßsßectovfjLsvx, kxi tijq kcct^ STrecv^tia-tv oh- 
^STTore Txvoixeviii Ktvi^a-euQ' KCt^^ ^v rt!i ®s^ a-vvx^dsti 6 a-ur^p ohhifrore Six^Tcet 
fJtsptcrfjLOv eti tovq cuuvxc; fitxv ai/rOQ Kxi rijv xl/rijv 'i^wv Hx^a-tv kxi evepystxVy iei 
xtvovfjLivviv r^ ^xvspuast rßv xyx^oSv. — (5) Mif QxvfMxa-y^ '6rt fjttxv fierk roO &goV 
Tfjv d£Aifo-/v efx^v 6 a-urijp' locryrsp yxp m (pva-iQ fiixv rßv toAAaIv Kxt rifv xhr^v 
vTT&pxova-av (^xvspot rijv ohvixv, oI'tuq m o-x^otiq tiIjq xy^yrvjQ (4txv' rßv xoX^.&v kou 
rviv xvTviv Ipytkt^srxt H^^^trtv hk fitxi kxi tijq xvrvit; (^xvtpoviiivviv el/xpea-rijcrsMQ. 
Similar details are to be found in Theodorus of Mops.; but the genuineness of 
what is given here seems to me to be guaranteed by the fact that there is absolutely 
not a word of an ethical unification of the eternal Son of God (the Logos) with 
Jesus. It is God Himself who is thus united with the latter. 

* Xpij $i ytyvua-KetVy we read in the Catena S. Joh., brt 6 fih Uxü^o; 6 Zx/z, 
ovru (Pijo-tv €$UK€v xlfT^ Kpiff-fv TOtslvy '6rt vibe; xvöpuTTov ea-rtv. 

3 Athanas. : UxC^oq 6 Zxim. Oeov Ik t^q xxpUvov 6fJtoXoys7, ©sbv sk Nx^xp^r 
d<pÖ€vrx. 

3 Athanas.: *OfJto^oys7 0eov bk Nx^xp^r d^SevrXy xxt svrsVQsv tvjq v-xxp^euQ rifv 
oipx^v sarx^icÖTXy kx) xpx^jv ßxa-tXe/x^ TxpuXii^örXj A6yo> $i svepyov g| oupxvoüy kxs 
a-o<pixv ev xl/rQ SfJtoXoys7y r& fjtev Tepoopt^fiic yrpb xtuvuv '6vrx, r^ $^ vTTxp^st Ix 
"Sx^xphr xvxhstx^svrXy 7vx el^ fV>f, <piia-/vy 6 sTt ttxvtx ®sbQ 6 xxrvip. Therefore it 
is said in the letter of the six Bishops that Christ is God from eternity, oh Trpoyvucei^ 
AAA' ova-Zx xxt vTToerrxa-et. 

* UpoKXTxyyeKriKuq, See p. 41, note 8, 
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to say that he became God through divine grace and his con- 
stant manifestation of goodness. ' Paul undoubtedly perceived 
in the imparting of the Spirit at the baptism a special stage 
of the indwelling of the Logos in the man Jesus; indeed Jesus 
seems only to have been Christ from his baptism : " having 
been anointed witli the Holy Spirit he was named Christ — the 
anointed son of David is not different from wisdom " (t|) xyl-ji 
■ffve-Ji^XTi xpitydii:; irportynpBÜ^-^ Xpi^rö? — s tx Axß'i'S ^piaSii? aüx 
d?.lÖTpicg eiTi TJj? a-aCpix?) The Bishop supported his doctrine 
by copious proofs from Scripture, ' and he also attacked the 
opposite views. He sought to prove that the assumption that 
Jesus was by nature [cp-j^rii) Son of God, led to having two 
gods, ^ to the destruction of Monotheism ; ' he fought openly, 
with great energy, against the old expositors, />,, the Alexandri- 
ans, ' and he banished from divine service all Church psalms 
in which the essential divinity of Christ was expressed. * - 



The teaching of Paul was certainly a development of 
the old doctrine of Hermas and Theodotus, and the Church 
Fathers had a right to judge it accordingly, but on the other 
hand we must not overlook the fact that Paul not only, as 
regards form, adapted himself more closely to the accepted 
terminology, but that he also gave to the ancient type of doc- 
trine, already heterodox, a philosophical, an Aristotelian, basis, 
and treated it ethically and biblically. He undoubtedly learned 
much from Origen ; but he recognised the worthlessness of the 
double personality construed by Origen, for he has deepened 

' KiraiSt» xTOTiirürSxi riv xCpiou^i^ äySfüvau yiyavhxi rh Xftarm &ii-i~ 

■ Vincemius, CommooLt. 35— Athanasius (c. Ariam IV. 30) relates thai the disci- 
ples of Paul appealed to Acts X. 36 in support of their distinction between the 
Logos and Jesus: riv h6yty örifTiilttv to7; v&fit 'lo-fajA (üaj-^fAiJ'ofiivBs (if«n(y 
ilk 'hme Xpia-Tie. They said that there was a disLinction here like that in the 
O. T. between the word of the Loid and of the prophets. 

' Epiphan. I.e., c. 3; see also the letter of the sis Bishops in Roulh,l.c., p. 291, 
■■ Ob the supreme interest laheo by Paul in the unity of God see p. 4a,Qote3, 
Epiph, I.e., ch. I. 

* Euseb, H. E, VII. 30, 9. 

• EuKb. Ic., g 10. 
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the exposition given by the latter of the personality of Christ, 
and seen that "what is attained by nature is void of merit" 
(tx zpXTOvfievx r^ ?^oycp tj}^ 0i(T€eaq ovz ex^i sttxivov). Paul's 
expositions of nature and will ' in the Persons, of the essence 
and power of love, of the divinity of Christ, only to be per- 
ceived in the work of His ministry, because exclusively con- 
tained in unity of will with God, are almost unparalleled in 
the whole dogmatic literature of the Oriental Churches in the 
first three centuries. For, when such passages do occur in 
Origen, they at once disappear again in metaphysics, and we 

pdo not know the arguments of the Alogi and the Theodotians. * 
It is, above all, the deliberate rejection of metaphysical specu- 
lation which distinguishes Paul; he substituted for it the study 
of history and the determination of worth on moral grounds 
alone, thus reversing Origen*s maxim : o (rurijp ov jcxt* fieTOV(Tixv, 
»XKx xxT^ ovtrlxv hr) ösog (the Saviour is God not by commu- 

' nion, but in essence). As he kept his dogmatic theology free 
from Platonism, his difference with his opponents began in his 
conception of God. The latter described the controversy very 
correctly, when they said that Paul "had betrayed the mystery 
of the Christian faith,** ' i.e.^ the mystic conception of God and 
Christ due to natural philosophy; or* when they complained 

/ of Paul's denial that the difficulty of maintaining the unity 
of deity, side by side with a plurality of persons, was got 

* The three fragments of "Ebion" given by Mai, I.e., p. 68, and strangely held 
by Hilgenfeld to be genuine (Ketzergeschichte, p. 437 f.), seem to me likewise to 
belong to Paul: at any rate they correspond to his doctrine: 'Ex rij c ff pi Tpo^jfTÄv 
e^viyijO'tui (l) K«t' iTretyys^efxv f/JyaiQ Koä IxAfxrö? Tpo^ijryiQ lerriv^ '/a-UQ /Jtea-trniQ 
neu vofiodsTiii; rvn; kcs/ttovo^ ^ta^ijKiii ysvöfisvo^' Üa-riQ eavrov Upovpyi^a-eti; vfrlp t^v- 
roov fjttotv e(p^v>i Koci 6^.?iyia'tv xoct evspyetxv *ix^^ ^P^^ '''^^ Ssöv, dtAuv iia-Trep Gfdc 
TToivroti MpuTTOuQ fruöijvxt Koti 8ti eTTtyveoa-tv ä/^yjQstai e^Q67v rvii h* eihroC r^ KÖcr/Jttfi 
h^ uv stpyaa-ocTO (^ocvspaf^eia-vii;. — (2) S%«o"g/ y^p tj} Kxrot htK»ioa-6v^v xat TÖQtii r^ 
xxret ^t^avQpuTTtxv a'vvx<p6sti rtSt 0g^, oh^lv ¥o-%fv fieiispifffiivov TrpoQ rov &€6vy $tk 
rh titxv xvroO Kxi roü Qeov yevia-Qxt ryjv fleA)jo-/v koi rijv evipysiav r&v It« t^ 
a-artipi» rßv uv&puTuv äyxQßv. — (3) Et yxp lU^vterev oct/rbv ®sbi crrxvpud^veUy xxt 
xars$e^xTO ?\,eyav, JAvj rb sfji^ovy iAA^ to cbv yivMaf HPiviyLXy ^ijAov ^i ft/av %TXiv 
fierk roV &eoC rifv ds^vfo-iv kxi rijv Tp&^tVy exs7vo flfAjf«-«? xxi Trp^a^y ^frsp 'i$o%8 
TO 0gß. The second and third fragments may be by Theodorus of Mops., but 
hardly the first. 

2 In Euseb. H. E. VII. 30. 10. 

3 Epiph. 1. c, cb. III.: UxVxoq ov ^eyBt u6vov@ebvli^rb7e^yviv ilvmrbv Txripa, 
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over simply by making the Father their source. What is thatj 
but to admit that Paul started in his idea of God, not from 
the substance, but from the person? He here represented the 
interests of theism as against the chaotic naturalism of Plato- 
nism. And in appreciating the character of Jesus he refused^ 
to recognise its uniqueness and divinity in his "nature"; these 
he found only in his disposition and the direction of his will. 
Therefore while Christ as a person was never to him "mere 
man" (-pit-og xvSfMirsi), yet Christ's natural endowment he would 
not recognise as exceptional. But as Christ had been predestin- 
ated by God in a unique manner, so in conformity to the prom- 
ises the Spirit and the grace of God rested on him exception- 
ally; and thus his work in his vocation and his life, with and 
in God, had been unique. This view left room for a human] 
life, and if Paul has, ultimately, used the formula, that Christ 
had become God, his appeal to Philipp. II. 9 shows in what 
sense he understood the words. 

His opponents, indeed, charged him with sophistically and 
deceitfully concealing his true opinion behind phrases with an 
orthodox sound. It is possible, in view of the fact, e.^., that 
he called the impersonal Logos "Son", that there is some 
truth in this; but it is not probable. He was not understood, 
or rather he was misunderstood. Many tlieologians at the present 
day regard the theology of Hermas as positively Nicene, al- 
though it is hardly a whit more orthodox than that of Paul. If 
such a misunderstanding is possible to the scholars of to-day — 
and Hermas was certainly no dissembler, — why can Firmiliaii 
not have looked on Paul as orthodox for a time? He taught 
tliat there was an eternal Son of God, and that he dwelt in 
Jesus; he proclaimed the divinity of Christ, held there were 
two persons (God and Jesus), and with the Alexandrians rejected 
Sabellianism. On this very point, indeed, a sort of concession 
seems to have been made to him at the Synod. We know that^ 
the Synod expressly censured the term "ojtiojiJfrwj", ' and this' 

his was a well-known mattcrat the limeof the Arian controversy, and the Semi 
Arians, f.f., appealed expressly to the decision at Aneyra, SeeSoiomen H. E. IV. 15 
Athavias., De Synod. 43 sq.j Basilius, Ep. 52 jHilorius desynodisSi, Sä; Routli,l.c. 
pp. 360—365, Hefele, Conciliengesch. I., 2, p. 140 f. : Caspari, QuellcD IV,, p. 170 1 
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was done, Athanasius conjectures, to meet an objection of Paul. 
He is said to have argued as follows: — If Christ is not, ais he 
taught, essentially human, then he is o/zoovinog with the Father. 
But if that be true then the Father is not the ultimate source 
of the deity, but Being (the ooa-lx), and thus we have three 
oiftrlxt ; ^ in other words the divinity of the Father is itself de- 
rivative, and the Father is of identical origin with the Son, — 
"they become brothers**. This can have been an objection 
made by Paul. The Aristotelian conception of the ov(rix 
would correspond to his turn of thought, and so would the 
circumstance, that the possibility of a subordinate, natural, 

. divinity on the part of the Son is left out of the question. The 
Synod again can very well have rejected ofjt^ooutrtog in the inter- 
ests of anti-sabellianism. ' Yet it is just as possible that, as 
Hilarius says, the Synod condemned the term because Paul 
himself had declared God and the impersonal Logos (the Son) 
to be ofzoovcrtog, t.e., "of the same substance, of one substance". ' 

^However that may be, whenever Paul's view was seen through, 
it was at once felt by the majority to be in the highest degree 
heretical. No one was yet quite clear as to what sort ofthing 
this "naturally — divine** element in Christ was. Even Origen 
had taught that he possessed a divinity to which prayer might 
not be offered.'* But to deny the divine nature (physis) to the 
Redeemer, was universally held to be an attack on the Rule 
of Faith. * They correctly perceived the really weak point in 
Paul's Christology, his teaching, namely, that there were actually 

L two Sons of God ; • Hermas, however, had already preached 

* Athanas. I.e.; iv^yxtj rpet^ ova-ix; sfveu, fiiuv filv ifpo^yovfih^v^ rhQ hi ivo 

2 This is also the opinion of Basilius (I.e.) : 'i^xa-otv y^p sksIvoi (the Bishops 
assembled against Paul) rifv roC Si^oova-tov (puvijv Tecpta-rSv 'ivvotav ovTtotQ re xai 
rStv «t' ecuTiiQy loa-n KCtreciiepio'Qeia'otv rifv ovtrixv yrecpexstv roü OfJtoova-fov rijv vpo- 
ffviyopiecv roi^ etQ ec hifipedij. 

' Dorner*s view (I.e. I. p. 513) is impossible because resting on a false inter- 
pretation of the word o/ioova-ioi ; Paul held the Father and Jesus to be 6fjtoova-tot in 
so far as they were persons^ and therefore the Synod condemned the term. 

4 See De orat. 15, 16. 

5 Euseb. H. E. VII. 30. 6, 16. 

* See Malchion in Leontius (Routh, I.e., p. 312): Hotvho^ ^yja-iv^ fjiij hvo eTTia-reca'' 
Sat vtovQ- ti $i vidi 6 'I, Xp. roO &eoCy vtoi $i Kxi ii a-o^fcc, xcct 2eAAo ft^v 4 vo^icc. 
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this, and Paul was not in earnest about the "eternal Son", 
Yet this was only a secondary matter. The crucial difference 
had its root in the question as to the divine nature (physis) of 
the Redeemer. 

Now here it is of the highest interest to notice how far, in 
the minds of many Bishops in Palestine and Syria, the specu- 
lative interpretation of the Rule of Faith had taken the place 
of that rule itself. If we compare the letter of Hymenseus of 
Jerusalem and his five colleagues to Paul with the regula fidei 
— not, say, that of TertuUian and Irensus — but the Rule o( 
Faith with which Origen has headed his great work : ^rtji'i i^xm, 
then we are astonislied at the advance in the times. The 
Bishops explain at the opening of their letter, ' that they desired 
to expound, " in writing, the faith which we received from the 
beginning, and possess, having been transmitted and kept in 
the Catholic Church, proclaimed up to our day by the successors 
of the blessed Apostles, who were both eye-witnesses and assistants 
of the Logos, from the law and prophets and the New Testament." 
{eyj-pxipoi/ Ti|v TTio'Tiv ^v i^ xpx^? TTxpeKxßoßev xx) exBi^tsv Tapa- 
SaSfÜTisv xx) Tt^poviihviv iv t^ kx^oXix^ xx) xyi^f, ixxKij^ia,, ßixp' 
r^i; avti^bipav ^/iipxi; ix SiäSs^^j ä^a twv ßXKxpiuv x-ira(TTiXav, c1 
Kxi »UTÖXTXI xx) xiTTuphxi -yiyivx^Ti toü hi-yau, xxTxyyeXMi^.hyiv, 
Ik vificu xx) 'irpo^vjTm xx) Tiji; xxiviji; Siä&ijkij?.} But wkat they 
presented as " the faith " and furnished with proofs from Scrip- 
ture, was the speculative theology, ' In no other writing can 

äfAAo JJ '[, Xp., alio ü^ÄTTan-m ui'oi'. See al^o Ephraem in Photius, Biblioth, cod 
Z29. Farther ihe Ep. II. Felicis II. papLC ad PeOum Fulloaem. 

> See Routli, I.e., p. 2S9 sq. 

> The »iWk e% ifxH trafaXnipStlffx reads (I.e.): "On ietä( dy^i-niTOC, (7( äi-ap- 
Tjf V duJei; itSfürur, eiiSi ilüt Süiarar ov r^v ii^aii 
aSxi Kaä»! irTit a|/«s rfic äAiiS»/«(. ätSfturiv}) $i!ff(i 
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. . roBTBi Si Tiv iiiiy yryiiiiTiy, imoyivif uliii, tlxSva toC 
t, wpitriTaiai- n-in); ktiVcb; a-iiptav xzi >i6yc> xal Siyaiin 
li ^fByiatii, äfLÄ' ohaia *» C'rrofTifti Stiy SfoB iiÄ», 'h 
JiaSiJKlI iyyuitÖTti; dfioAayoDfieii «al xvifCasiiiisv, Si J' S« iäyxif<i£- 
ij SfsC @i>» nil tly»i Tfi xarii|3oAH( sirliou ^Sily) visTtiny ksH 
Sua iioi^i KXTafyyiAJiirSai, ci> i m'ö; toB 0foB 0(f( Kitfua-a-ifTai 
ToU tHXfiiiJixrTitBB KOyiyet iyaüiieäa, nai TSrai a! KxiahiKai 
iriy ftnly. The prehistoric history of the Soa is now etpouiided, 
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we see the triumph in the sphere of religion of the theology 
of philosophy or of Origen, /.^., of Hellenism, so clearly, as in 
this letter, in which philosophical dogmatics are put forward 
as the faith itself. But further. At the end of the third century 
even the baptismal confessions were expanded in the East by 
the adoption of propositions borrowed from philosophical theo^ 
logy; ' oTy to put it in another way, — baptismal confessions ap- 
parently now first formulated, were introduced in many Oriental 
communities^ which also now contained the doctrine of the Logos. 
Since these statements were directed against Sabellianism as 
well as against "Ebionitism"; they will be discussed later on. 

With the deposition and removal, of Paul the historian's inte- 
Hrest in his case is at an end. It was henceforth no longer 
possible to gain a hearing, in the great forum of Church life, 
for a Christology which did not include the personal pre-exist- 
ence of the Redeemer : no one was permitted henceforth to 
content himself with the elucidation of the divinely-human life 
of Jesus in his work. It was necessary to believe in the divine 
/^nature (physis) of the Redeemer. ' The smaller and remote 
communities were compelled to imitate the attitude of the 
larger. Yet we know from the circular letter of Alexander of 
Alexandria, A.D. 321,' that the doctrine of Paul did not by 
any means pass away without leaving a trace. Lucj ^n and his 

and then it goes on : rdv ^\ vtov leapk r^ Tecrpt '6vtx &f^v /ulv xat Kvpiov rßv 
y6v>iT&v d^^vruv, vvh i^ roü ^xrphg uTrocrroc/^ivra 1% ohpoev&v x»t crctfixudsvrx IvtiV' 
BpcQTTTiKSvat, hÖTsp Kxi rd sk tviq TotpQevov a-üfia x^P^^^'* ^^^ '''d vX-^poiiiu rifC 
dtÖTfiroQ a'U(A»riKS/Qy r^ 6s6r)jrt xrpsTrroüQ iivareu Koi re^sofrol^rou and at the close: 
t] hi XptcrrbQ &eoV iCvetfAtt; Kxt ®soV cro<ptci Tpd aJuveov ea-rtv oVrw km xadb Xp/o-- 
rd$ 'iv Kcct rd avrb &v ry ovcrfx' si xat rk fJtti^.ta'Ta TOÄ/^xt^ evtvotaiQ evivoelreu. 
See also Hahn, Bibl. d. Symbol.' 2 Aufl. § 82. 

1 The propositions are undoubtedly as a rule phrased biblically, and they are 
biblical; but they are propositions preferred and edited by the learned exegesis of 
the Alexandrian which certainly J was extremely closely allied with philosophical 
speculation. 

3 The followers of Paul were no longer looked upon as Christians even at the 
beginning of the fourth century, and therefore they were re-baptised. See the 19 
Canon of Nicsea: Uept r&v Uav/itotvto'dvravt slroc Tppov^vyövrwv r^ xot^o^tK^ IxKAtf«-/^, 
hpoQ eKTiQetrxt dvocßavri^ea'dxt xuroi/Q eJ^ti'TavTOQ. 

5 Theodoret H. E. I. 4. 
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famous academy, the a!ma mater of Arianism, were inspired by 
the genius of Paul. ' Lucian — liimself perhaps, aiiative of Samo- 
sata — had, during the incumbency of three Bishops of Antioch, 
remained, like Theodotus and his party in Rome, at the head 
of a school outside of the great Cathohc Church. ' In his 
teaching, and in that of Arius, the foundation laid by Paul is 
unmistakable.' But Lucian has falsified the fundamental thought 
of Paul in yielding to the assumption of a Logos, though a 
very subordinate and created Logos, and in putting this in the 
place of the man Jesus, while his disciples, the Arians. have, 
in the view sketched by them of the person of Christ, been 
unable to retain the features Paul ascribed to it; though they 
also have emphasised the importance of the will in Christ. We 
must conclude, however, that Arianism, as a whole, is nothing 
but a compromise between the Adoptian and the Logos Christ- - 
ology, which proves that after the close of the 3rd century, 
no Christology was possible in the Church which failed to re-, 
cognise the personal pre-existence of Christ. 
' Phqtinus approximated to Paul of Samosata in the fourth 
' century. Above all, however, the great theologians of Antioch 
occupied a position by no means remote from him ; for the 
presupposition of the personal Logos Homousios in Christ, 
which they as Church theologians had to accept simply, could 
be combined much better with the thought of Paul, than the 

See my article "Lucian" in Hengg's R.E. a Aufl., Bd. Vill., p. 767 IT. 

' See Theodoret I.e. ; miTei yap eceiiimiTBi irri. oil* äytoaütTti Sti ig 'Juayx'i 

f^gtxrrSix Tp »xxAifS'iaaTiKp tistßila hlafxai-ia 'E(3/«nf( im xai "Afi-f/iS, ica3 

tfgAot ToB xkt' 'Arriixi'"* Tlaä^ov too EafiojitTiaif, rutiiiji mil xfhii ray äirxt- 

m^mxeC itcinciTctit ätwsxiitiixii'-rK r?; imiAij»-!«; — iv JiaJiJii|iif»Dt Atuiuxvii; äirnuv- 

; iftdM Tpid» irirtirvv jroAueTiTj xf'""'!—^' f^t äscßtiof Tijv TfCya 

fffa^Piicirit (seil. Arian tiud his companiüiiB) tVv iftit ri 'E? oi« SiTiuir iire^it'ijo-ikr. 

See esp. Alhanas. c. AriBn I. 5. "Arius aays that there are Iwo wisdoms, one 
■which is the Itue one ood at the same time exists in Cod; through this the Son arose 
and by participation in it he was simply named Word and Wisdom; for wisdom, he 
says, originated through wisdom according to the will ofthe wise God. Tlienhealso 
says that there is another Word apart from the Son in God, and through participation 
therein the Sou himseir has been agnin named graciously Word and Sod." This 
is the doctrine of Paul of Samoa,, taken over by Arius from Lucian. On the 
distinction see above. 
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Arian assumption of a subordinate god, with attributes half- 
1 human, half-divine. So also the arguments of Theodore of Mop - 
suestia as to the relation of the Logos and the man Jesus, as 
to nature, will, disposition, etc., are here and there verbally iden- 
tical with those of Paul ; and his opponents, especially Leontius, * 
were not so far wrong in charging Theodore with teaching like 
\ J^aul. ' Paul was in fact condemned a second time in the great 
scholars of Antioch, and— strangely — his name was once more 
mentioned, and for the third time, in the Monothelite contro- 
versy. In this case his statements as to the one will (f^lx 
teXijinq sc. of God and Jesus) were shamefully misused, in order 
to show to the opposition that their doctrine had been already 
condemned in the person of the arch-heretic. 

We possess, however, another ancient source of inforriiation, 
of the beginning of the 4th century, the Acta Archelai. * This 
shows us that at the extreme eastern boundary of Christendom 
there persisted even among Catholic clerics, if we may use here 
the word Catholic, Christological conceptions which had remained 
unaffected by Alexandrian theology, and must be classed with 
Adoptianism. The author's exposition of Christ consists, so 
far as we can judge, in the doctrine of Paul of Samosata. * 
Here we are shown clearly that the Logos Christology had, at 
the beginning of the 4th century, not yet passed beyond the 
borders of the Christendom comprehended in the Roman 
Empire. 

* See in Routh, I.e., p. 347 sq. 

' See the careful and comprehensive collection of the arguments of Theodore 
in reference to christology, in Swete, Theodori Episcopi Mopsuesteni in epp. B. 
Pauli Commentarii, Vol. II. (1882), pp. 289 — 339. 

3 We have to compare also the treatises of Aphraates, written shortly before the 
middle of the 4th century. He adheres to the designation of Christ as Logos 
according to John I. i; but it is very striking that in our Persian author there is 
not even the slightest allusion in which one could perceive an echo of the Arian 
controversies (Bickell, Ausgewählte Schriften der syr. Kirchenväter 1874, p. 15). See 
tract I, "On faith", and 17, «Proof that Christ is the Son of God." 

4 On the origin of the Acta Archelai see my Texte und Unters. I. 3, 137 if. 
The principal passages are to be found in ch. 49 and 50. In these the Churchman 
disputes the view of Mani, that Jesus was a spirit, the eternal Son of God, perfect 
by nature. «Die mihi, super quem spiritus sanctus sicut columba descendit? Si 
perfectus erat^ si filius erat^ si virtus erat, non poterat spiritus ingredi, sicut nee 



3- Expulsion of Modalistic Monarckiamsm. 

(a). The Modalistic Monarchians in Asia Minor and in the 

West: NoStus, Epigonus, Cleamenes, Aeschlnes, Praxeas, 

Victorinus (Victor), Zephyrinus, Sabellius, Callistus. ' 

The really dangerous opponent of the Logos Cliristology 
in the period between A.D. 180 and 300 was not Adoptianism, 
but the doctrine which saw the deity himself incarnate In.Christ, 
and conceived Christ to be God in a human body, the Father 
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become . flesh. Against this view the great Doctors of the 
Church — TertuUian, Origen, Novatian, but above all, Hippolytus — 
had principally to fight. Its defenders were called by TertuUian 
«'Rlonanchiani*', and, not altogether correctly, *' Patr ipassian i "^ 
which afterwards became the usual names in the West (see e.g,y 
Cypr., Ep. 73. 4). In the East they were all designated, after 
the famous head of the school, "Sabelliani" from the second 
half of the third century; yet the name of "Patripassiani" 
was not quite unknown there also. * Hippolytus tells us in 

origin of the Philosophumena, as also on the authorities for the history of the 
early heretics, come in here. See also Caspari, Quellen III., w. //. The authorites 
are for Noetus, the Syntagma of Hippolytus (Epiph., Philaster, Pseudo-TertulL), and 
his great work against Monarchianism, of which the so-called 'O/ic/A/« 'iTToAt/rov 
«/C T^v »ypeviv NoijTov TivÖQ (Lagarde, Hippol. quae feruntur, p. 43 sq.) may with 
extreme probability be held to be the conclusion. Both these works have been 
made use of by Epiph. H. 57. [When Epiph. (I.e. ch. i) remarks that "Noetus appeared 
±130 years ago", it is to be inferred that he fixed the date from his authority, the 
anti-monarchian work of Hippolytus. For the latter he must have had a date, which 
he believed he could simply transfer to the period of Noetus, since Noetus is 
described in the book as ou 7pd toAAoC %p^vot; yivö/JttvoQ. But in that case his 
source was written about A.D. 230 — 240, i.e.j almost at the same time as the so- 
called Little Labyrinth. It is also possible, however, that the above date refers to the 
excommunication of Noetus. In that case the work which has recorded this event, 
can have been written at the earliest in the fourth decade of the fourth century]. 
Most of the later accounts refer to that of Epiph. An independent one is the 
section Philos. IX. 7 sq. (X. 27 ; on this Theodoret is dependent H. F. HI. 3). 
For Epigonus and Cleomenes we have Philos. IX. 7, 10, 11, X. 27; Theodoret 
H. F. III. 3. For iEschines: Pseudo-TertuU. 26; Philos. VIIL 19, X. 26; for 
Praxeas : TertuU. adv. Prax., Pseudo-TertuU. 30. The later Latin writers against 
heretics are at this point all dependent on TertuUian; yet see Optat., de schism. 
I. 9. Lipsius has tried to prove that TertuUian has used "Hippolytus against 
Noetus" in his work adv. Prax. (Quellen-kritik, p. 43; Ketzergeschichte, p. 183 f.; 
Jahrbuch für deutsche Theologie, 1868, p. 704); but the attempt is not successful (see 
Ztschr. f. d. hist. Theol., 1874, p. 200 f.). For Victorinus we have Pseudo-TertuU. 30. 
For Zephyrinus and Callistus : Philos. IX. 1 1 sq. Origen has also had Roman 
Monarchians in view in many of the arguments in his commentaries. On Origen's 
residence in Rome and his relations with Hippolytus, see Euseb. H. E. VI. 14; 
Jerome, De vir. inl. 61 ; Photius Cod. 121 ; on his condemnation at Rome, see 
Jerome Ep. 33, ch. 4. 

1 Orig. in Titum, Lomm. V., p. 287 " . . . sicut et illos, qui superstitiose roagis 
quam religiose, uti ne videantur duos deos dicere, neque rursum negare salvatoris 
deitatem, unam eandemque substantiam patris ac filii asseverant, id est, duo quidem 
nomina secundum diversitatem causarum recipientes, unam tamen vTöa-raa-iv sub- 
sistere, id est, unam personam duobus nominibus subiacentem, qui latine Patripas- 
siani appellantur." Athanas., de synod. 7 after the formula Antioch. macrostich. 
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the Philosophumena, that at tliat time the Monarchian contro- 
versy agitated the whole Church, ' and Tertulhan and Origen 
testified, that in their day the "economic" trinity, and the 
technical appiication of the conception of the Logos to Christ, 
were regarded by the mass of Christians with suspicion, ' 
Modalism, as we now know from the Philosoph., was for almost 
a generation the official theory in Rome. That it was not an 
absolute novelty can be proved ; ' but it is very probable, on 
' IX. 6 ; fii j-is-TOV rifxxi' xari tiivrx tS» Kitrnov sv irSa-iy toT; irij-roit e/t- 

' Ad. Frax. 3 : Simplices quique, ne dlxerini imprudentes et idiotic, qure maior 
seroper pars credentiam est, quoniara et ipsa regula fidei a pluribus düs sreculi ad 
unicum et verum deum tmosfert, non intelligeDtes uuicimi quidem, sed cum sua 
esse credeDdum, expavescimt ad olMio/iiiai . , . Ilaque duos et Ires iam 
a nobis prxdicari, se vero uuius dei cultores prasumunt , . . moDarchiani 
inquiunt tenemus." Orig., in Joh. II 3. Lomra, I. p. 95: "ETifoi 3J of liifiivilSi- 
nil "Iij^'oEv XfiTToii xm ToCrov linaiifBiviwiiv, riii yttSfutoi rifKX /\6-yiiv ri 
ravTtc i7v2j ToS ?iäyoVj Xptrray xarät Tapxa jtivov yiyvüvKOüvi reioÜTov Si 
rAfiflof Tär Ti^imuiUvai voji/f ä/jeuioy, Origen has elsewhere distioguished 
four grades in religion; (i) those who worship idols, (a) those who worship angelic 
powers, (3) titiie to w/iobi Cirist is tkt entire God-, (4) those whose thoughts rise 
to the unchangeable deity. Clement {Strom. VI. 10) had already related that there 
were Christians who, in their dread of heresy, demanded that everything should 
be abandoned as superfluous and alien, which did not teod direcdy to blessedness. 
• See above (Vol. I., p. 195) where reference is made, on tiie one hand, 
to the Modalism reflected in Gnostic and Enkratitic circles (Gosp. of the Egypt, 
and Acta Lenc, Simoniaas in Iren. I. 131); on the other, to the Church formulas 
phrased, or capable of being interpreEed, modalistically (sea II. Ep. of Clement, 
IgD. ad Ephes., Meiilo [Syr. Fragments]; and in addition, passages which speak 
of God having suflered, died, etc.). It is instructive to notice that the developmetit 
in Marcionite Churches and Montanist communities moved parallel to that in the 
great Church. Mardon himself, being no dogmatist, did not lake any interest in the 
question of the relation of Christ to the higher God. Therefore it is not right to 
reckon him among the Modalists, as Neander has done (Gnost. Syxteme, p. 294, 
Kirchengesch. I. 2, p. 796). But it is certain that later Marciooites in the West 
laught Patripassi.Tivism (Ambros. de üde V. 13. 162, T. II., p. 579; Ambrosiaster 
ad I, Cor. It. 2, T. n., App. p. 117). Marcionites and Saheiüans were tlietefore 
at a later date not seldom classed together. Among the Montanisls at Rome there 
were, about A,D. 200, a Modalistic parly and one that taught like Hippolytus; at 
the head of tlie former stood j^schines, at the head of the latter Proculus. Of 
the followers of jtlschines, Hippolytus says (Philos, X 26) that their doctrine 
was that of Noetus: xirjy (7vfu tiHi xa! ■xxrifii, iparit jceef MfKTiii; ytt-jviTii xa3 
iyivniTBv, SnjTDii Kx'i aiiraTQi. It is rather an idle question whether Monlanus 
himsell and the prophetic women taught Modalism. They certainly used formulas 
which had a Modalistic sound; but they had also others which could afterwards be 
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the other hand, that a Modalistlc doctrine, which sought to 
exclude every other, only existed from the end of the second 
century. It was in opposition to Gnosticism that the first effort 
was made to fix theologically the formulas ofa naive Modalism, 
and that these were used to confront the Logos Christology in 
order (i) to avert Ditheism, (2) to maintain the complete divin- 
ity of Christ, and (3) to prevent the attacks of Gnosticism. An 
attempt was also made, however, to prove Modalism by exe- 
gesis. That is equivalent to saying that this form of doctrine, 
which was embraced by the great majority of Christians, ^ was 
supported by scientific authorities, from the end of the second 
century. But it can be shown without difficulty, how hurtful 
any contact with theology could not fail to be to the naive 
conception of the incarnation of the deity in Christ, and we may say 
that it was all over with it — though of course the death-struggle 
lasted long — when it found itself compelled to attack others or 
to defend itself. When it required to clothe itself in a cloak 
manufactured by a scientific theology, and to reflect on the 
idea of God, it belied its own nature, and lost its raison cPetre. 
What it still retained was completely distorted by its opponents. 
Hippolytus has in the Philosophumena represented the doctrine 
of Noetus to have been borrowed from Heraclitus. That 

nterpreted and could not but be interpreted "economically". In the Test of the 
XII. Patriarchs many passages that, in the Jewish original, spoke of Jehovah's ap- 
pearance among his people must now have received a Christian impress from their 
Christian editor. It is remarkable that, living in the third century, he did not 
scruple to do this, see Simeon 6 : 2^r/ ^ xt/p/oc ^ 6edc i^tgyetQ roC 'lo-poif A, ^euvdfAt" 
voQ eirt yviQ aiQ ivdpuiroQ xect a-u^Mv ev ethr^ rbv *A$^fM ... Uri 6 esbQ a-ßfia Xecßiiv 
)uu cvveo'dtav ivipuxotQ 'ia-ua-iv »v^puTrovQ ; Levi 5, Jud. 22, Issachar. 7 : 'ix^^^^i 
f4,ed^ iccvrßv rbv Stbv roV ovpxvoO^ a'VfifropsvöfJtevov to7q ivdpuiroiQ : Zebul. 9 : *ii4/ta'6i 
0ebv sv o-^iffCdtr/ uv&peQTrov ; Dan. 5; Naphth. 8: h^^vivereci &ibQ KcerotK&v iv Mpm- 
TOtQ sTt TjfC yJfC ' Asher 7 : Huq oZ 6 ^j^ta-ro^ ixto'Ki^/iiTett rifv yiiv, km avrbQ I Addifv 
ctfC icv^poüTTOQ fJLtrk iv&puTTuv ha-dtuv xxi Trtvouv ; Benjamin 10. Very different Christ- 
ologies, however, can be exemplified from the Testaments. It is not certain what 
sort of party Philaster (H. 51) meant (Lipsius Ketzergesch., p. 99 f.). In the third 
century Modalism assumed various forms, among which the conception of a 
formal transfoimation of God into man, and a real transition of the one into the 
other, is noteworthy. An exclusive Modalistic doctrine first existed in the Church 
after the fight with Gnosticism. 

1 Tertull. I.e. and ch. I.: "simplicitas doctrinae", ch. 9, Epiphan. H. 62. 2 
i^e^tcrxTOt ^ ixipatoi. Philos. IX. 7, 1 1 : Zi^vp7voQ iSturiiQ »«/ »yp^iifiuroq^ I.e. 
ch. 6: d^ocdtlQ. 
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is, of course, an exaggeration. But once we grasp the whole 
problem "philosophically and scientifically" — and it was so 
understood even by some scientific defenders of Monarchianism — 
then it undoubtedly resembles strikingly the controversy regard- 
ing the idea of God between the genuine Stoics and the Pla- 
tonists. As the latter set the transcendent, apathetic God of 
Plato above the /.iyti:4ei? of Heraclitus and the Stoics, so 
Origcn, e.^., has charged the Monarchians especially with stop- 
ping short at the God manifest, and at work, in the world, 
instead of advancing to the "ultimate" God, and thus 
apprehending the deity "economically". Nor can it surprise 
us that Modahstic Monarchianism, after some of its represent- 
atives had actually summoned science, ;>., the Stoa, to their 
assistance, moved in the direction of a pantheistic conception of 
God. But this does not seem to have happened at the outset, 
or to the extent assumed by the opponents of the school. Not 
to speak of its uncultured adherents, the earliest literary defend- 
ers of Modalism were markedly monotheistic, and had a real 
interest in Biblical Christianity. It marks the character of the 
opposition, however, that they at once scented the God of 
Heraclitus and Zeno — a proof of how deeply they themselves 
were involved in Neo-platonic theology. ' As it was in Asia_l 

' That fhtL ^gjeatilic defenders Qf Modalism adopted the Stoic method — Just ss 
the Theodolians had the Aiistoteliaa (see above) — is evident, and Hippolytus was 
therefore so far correct in connectiDg Noeluä with Heraclitus, i.e., with the father 
of the Stoa. To Hagemami belongs the merit (Rom. Kirche, pp. 354 — 371) of having 
demonstrated the traces of Sloic Logic and Metaphysics in the few and imperfectly 
transmitted tenets of the Modalists. (See here Hatch, The influence etc., p. 19 f. on 
the a-utiriiix'" ^id the substantial unity of ipv^^ and irSfiit). We can still re- 
cognise, especially fixim NovatiBp's refutation, the s yjlofiistic method of the Modalists, 
£bi£^restsd_Dii- unmioalist, «'.«.-j-gtoic,- logic. See, e,^,, the proposition: Si unus 
deus Christus, Christas autem deus, pater est Christus, quia unus deusj si noD 
pater sit Christus, dum et deus ülius Cliristus, duo dii contra scripturas introducti 
Tideantur." But those utterances in which contradictory attributes, such as visible — 
inrisible etc., are ascribed to God, couldbcexcellently supported by the Stoic system 
I of categories. That system distinguished 'tiia (ots-/«, itroxi/itivct) from ffuti/3s|3i(«rfT«, 
;urate]y (t) ix-mafiui'» (substrata, subjects of judgment); (2) reiii 
(qualitatives); (3) tÄ! IfjjovTa (definite modifications) and (4) irjäf tj väit Ix'nx 
(relative modifications). Nos. 2 — 4 form the qualities of the idea as a auyxixB' 
eiiivai; but 3 and 3 belong to the conceptual sphere of the subject itself, while 4 
embraces the variable relation of the subject to other subjects. The designatioi 
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Minor that Adoptianism first entered into conflict with the 
Logos Christology, so the Church of Asia Mi nor seems to 
have^been the scene of the first Modalistic cont roversy , while in 
both cases natives ofthat country transferred the dispute to Rome. 

Father and Son, visible and invisible etc., must be conceived as such relative, 
accidental, attributes. The same subject can in one relation be Father, in another 
Son, or, according to circumstances, be visible or invisible. One sees that this 
logical method could be utilised excellently to prove the simple unreasoned propo- 
sitions of the old Modalism. There are many traces to show that the system was 
applied in the schools of Epigonus and Cleomenes, and it is with schools we have 
j_here to deal. Thus, e.g.^ we have the accusation which, time and again, Origen 
made against the Monarchians, that they only assnme one v^OKtiizivoVj and combine 
Father and Son indiscriminately as modes in which it is manifested. (Hagemann 
refers to Orig. on Matt. XVI. 14 : e/ a-vyx^ovrsQ ^arphQ tuu vhO %vvoiav\ and on 
John X. 21 : ffvyxt^tisvot iv r^ yespt TrxrpbQ xat vloC röiFtf — but vvyxittv is the 
Stoic term). The proposition is also Stoic that while the one vTrotettfAtvov is capable 
of being divided (iicupilv), it is only subjectively, in our conceptions of it (rg 
tTTivoi^ ti6vip)^ so that merely hv6iietT» not differences KetSi* vvöo'rao'iy, result. Further, 
the conception of the Logos as a mere sound is verbally that of the Stoics, who 
defined the ^eowj (Arfyo?) as itifi TrgTrAiiyfjLgvoQ tj rb */ito¥ «/o-fljfTÖv iiw^jf. TertuUian 
adv. Prax. 7; "quid est enim, dices, sermo nisi vox et sonus oris et sicut gram' 
mattet tradunt, aer offensus, intelligibilis auditu, ceterum vacuum nescio quid et 
inane et incorporale?" Hippolyt., Philos. X. 33: 0fdc A^yov i^oyewS, ob \6yov 
äQ ^«vifv. Novatian, de trinit 31 : "sermo filius natus est, qui non in sono per- 
cussi aeris aut tono coactae de visceribus vocis accipitiu:." The application of 
Nominalist Logic and Stoic Methaphysics to theology was discredited in the 
controversy with the Modalists under the names of "godless science", or "the 
science of the unbelievers", just as much as Aristotelian philosophy had been in 
the fight with the Adoptians. Therefore, even as early as about A.D. 250, one of 
the most rancorous charges levelled at Novatian by his enemies was that he was 
a follower of another, />., of the Stoic, philosophy (Cornelius ap. Euseb. H. E. VI. 
43. 16; Cypr. Ep. 55. 24,60.3). Novatian incurred this reproach because he opposed 
the Monarchians with their own, /.^., the syllogistic, method, and because he had 
maintained, as was alleged, imitating the Stoics, "omnia peccata paria esse." 
Now if the philosophy of Adoptian scholars was Aristotelian, and that of 
Modalistic scholars was Stoic, so the philosophy of Tatian, TertuUian, Hippo- 
lytus, and Origen, in reference to the One and Many, and the real evolutions 
(iJLipto'fJLÖe;) of the one to the many is unmistakably Platonic. Hagemann (I.e. pp. 
182 — 206) has shown the extent to which the expositions of Plotinus (or Porphyry) 
coincide in contents and form, method and expression — see especially the conception 
of Hypostasis (substance) in Plotinus — with those of the Christian theologians mentioned, 
among whom we have to include Valentinus. (See also Hipler in the östr. Vierteljahrsschr. 
f. Kath. Theol. 1869, p. 161 ff., quoted after Lösche, Ztschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1884, p. 259). 
When the Logos Christology triumphed completely in the Church at the end of 
the third century, Neoplatonism also triumphed over Aristotelianism and Stoicism in 
ecclesiastical science, and it was only in the West that theologians, like Amobius, 
were tolerated who in their pursuit of Christian knowledge rejected Platonism. 
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It is possible that Jioetus was not excommunicated till about 
A.D. 330, and, even if we cannot now discover his date 
more accurately, it seems to be certain that he first excited 
atten tion as a Monarchian, and probably iii the last twenty 
years of the second century. This was perhaps in Smy rna. ' 
his native place, perha ps in Eph esus. ' He was excommuni- 
cated in Asia Minor, only after the whole controversy had, 
comparatively speaking, come to a close in Rome. ^ This ex- 
plains why Hippolytus ha.s mentioned him last in his great work 
against the Monarchians, while in the Philosoph, he describes 
him as the originator {IX. 6 : äpxw^'A of the heresy. ^ A 
disciple of his, Ep.ig9Ilus, came to Rome in the time of Zephy- 
rinus, or shortly before (+ 200), and is said to have there dif- 
fused the teaching of his master, and to have formed a separate 
party of Patripassians. At fi rst Cle.QineneSj the disciple -o£_Epi- 
gonus. w as._ regarded as the head of the sect, and then, frgm 
C. A.D . 31^, Sabellius. Against these there appeared, in the 
Roman Church, especially the presbyter Hippolytus, who sought 
to prove tliat the doctrine promulgated by them was a revolu- 
tionary error. But the_ sympathies of the vast majority of the 
Roman -Christians, so far as they could take any part in the 
dispute, were on the side of the Monarchians, and even among 
tjic-clcrgy only a minority supported Hippolytus. The "unedu- 
cated" Bishop Zephyrine, advised by the prudent Callistus, was 
himself disposed, like Victor, his predecessor (see under), to the 
Modalistic views ; but his main efl'ort seems to have been to 
calm the contending parties, and at any cost to avoid a new 

1 Hippol. c. NoeL 1., Philos. IX. 7. 
= Epiph. I.e., ch. I. 

* According to Hippol. c. Noet. I., he was not condemned after the first trial, 
but only at the close of a second,— a proof of [he uncertainty that still prevailed. 
It is impossible now to discover what ground there was for the statement that 
Noi^tos gave himself out to be Moses, and his brother to be Aaron. 

* The fact that Noetus was able to live for years in Asia Minor undisturbed, 
has evidently led Theodorct into the mistake that he was a later Monarchian who 
only appeared aller EpißOnus and Cleomenes. For the rest, Hippolytus used the 
name of NoStus in his attack on him, simply as a symbol under which to oppose 
later Monarchians (see Ztschr. f. d. hist. Theol. 1874, p, 3Dl); thb is at once clear 
from ch. 3. 
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schism in the Roman Church, already sadly split up. After his 
death the same policy was continued hy.CaUistus (217 — 222), 
now raised to the Bishopric. But as the schools now attacked 
each other more violently, and an agreement was past hoping 
for, the Bishop determined to excommunicate both Sabellius and 
Hippolytus, the two heads of the contending factions. * TJiß 
Christological formula, which Callistus himself composedL-ums 
meant to. satisfy the less passionate adherents of both, pactks» 
^nd this it did, so far as we may conjecture. The small party 
of Hippolytus "the true Catholic Church", held its ground in 
Rome for only about fifteen years, that of Sabellius probably 
longer. The formula of Callistus was the- bridge, on^which— the 
Roman Christians, who were originally favourable to Monarchi - 
anism» passed over to the recognition of the Logos Chtistology, 
following the trend of the times, and the science of the Church . 
This doctrine must have already been the domin ant theory ja ^ 
Rome when Novatian wrote his work De Trinitate, and from 
that date it was never ousted thence. It had been established in 
the Capital by a politician, who, for his own part, and so far 

^ Fhilos. IX. 12 : Ol/r«c i K^XXia-roi /Jttrk rifv roO Zs^vpnov nÄsvTijv voiitf^wv 
rtrvx*l^ivat oZ Hfip&TOy rbv Z»ßsX^.iov ixeata'gv diQ fJiti ^povoGvra dp^uQ, ii$oiKu>Q Ifc^ 
Kcu ¥OfjLi^tiQv oVru S^vao'dM ixorp/^/eco'deu r^v rrphQ r^c eKxXtjo'iaQ xotrtfyopteev, <&$ fiti 
ixxorp^M^ ^povßv, Hippolytus, whose treatment of Sabellius is respectful, compared 
with his attitude to Callistus, says nothing of his own excommunication ; it is there- 
fore possible that he and his small faction had already separated from Callistus, 
and for their part had put him under the ban. This cannot have happened under 
Zephyrine, as is shown directly by Philos. IX. Ii, and all we can infer fromch. 7 
is that the party of Hippolytus had ceased to recognise even Zephyrine as Bishop ; 
so correctly DöUinger, I.e., p. lOI f., 223 f. ; a different view in Lipsius, Ketzerge- 
schichte, p. 150. The situation was doubtless this: Epigonus and Cleomenes had 
founded a real school (hSecQxaXtlcv) in the Roman Church, perhaps in opposition 
to that of the Theodotians, and this school was protected by the Roman bishops, 
(s. Philos. IX. 7 : Zt<pvp7voQ [r^ xtplti yepov^epofiivta •KnUfievoii] ^wsx^f^* to<C 
irpOTtoÜTt r^ KXtOfjLtvet ii»^\iTtviv&»t . . . Tovruv xecrk iix^oxV'* ^tiitetn rd iiieeax«-' 
Af7oy xpetTVv6fJLtvov xxi 6T«f;$cv itk rd a-wxipevdeu ahrott; ro)» ^s^vplvov xett rhv 
K^XiTTGv). Hippolytus attacked the orthodoxy and Church character of the school, 
which possessed the sympathy of the Roman community, and he succeeded, after 
Sabellius had become its head, in getting Callistus to expel the new leader from 
the Church. But he himself was likewise excommunicated on account of his Christ- 
ology, his "rigourism" and his passionate agitations. At the moment the com- 
munity of Callistus was no longer to him a Catholic Church, but a hioco'xa^tlcv 
(see Philos. IX. 12, p 458, i; p. 462, 42). 
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as he took any interest at all in dogmatics, had been more 
inclined to the Modalistic theory. ' 

The scantiness of our sources for the history of Monarchi- 
anism in Rome, — not to speak of other cities— in spite of the 
discovery of the Philosophumena, is shown most clearly by the 
circumstance that Tertullian has not mentioned the names of 
Noetus, Epigonus, Cleomenes, or Callistus; on the other hand, 
he has introduced a Roman Monarchian, Praxeas, whose name 
is not mentioned by Hippolytus in any of his numerous contro- 
versial writings. This fact has seemed so remarkable that very 
hazardous hypotheses have been set up to explain it. It has 
been thought that "Praxeas" is a nickname (= tradesman), and 
that by it we ought really to understand Noetus, ' Epigonus, ' 
or Callistus. ' The correct view is to be found in DölÜnger ' 
and Lipsius. ' Praxeas ' had come to Rome before Epigonus, 
at a date anterior to the earliest of Hippolytus' personal re- 
collections, accordingly about contemporaneously with Theodo- 
tus, or a little earlier, while Victor was Bishop; according to 
Lipsius, and this is probable, even during the episcopate of 
Eleutherus. ' He probably resided only a short time in Rome, 

■ The altempt has been made in the above to separate the historical kernel from 
the biassed description of Hippolytus in the Philos. His account is reproduced 
most correctly by Caspari (Quellen III,, p, 325 ff.), Hippolytus ha.s not disguised 
the fact that the Bishops had the great mass of the Roman community on their 
side (IX. 11), but he has everywhere scented hypocrisy, intrigues and subserviency, 
where it is evident to the present day that the Bishops desired to protect the Church 
from the raiiis eheologorum. In so doing, they only did what their office demanded, 
and acted id the spirit of their predecessors, in whose days the acceptance of the 
brief and broad Church confession was alone decisive, while beyond that freedom 
ruled, ]t is also evident that Hippolytus considered Zephyrine and the rest a set 
of ignorant beings (idioUi), because they would not accede to the new science 
and the "economic'' conception of God. 

' According to Pseudo-Tertull. 30, where in fact the name of Praxeas is sub- 
stituted for Noetus. 



I De Rossi, Bullet 1866, p. 170. 

' So, tg., Hagemann, I.e., p. 234 f., and similarly 

> L.C., p. 198. 

' Jahrb. f. deutsche Theologii 

' The name has undoubtedly 

' Chronol. d. rom. Bischijfe, 



earlier date, Semler. 



1868, H. 4. 

ot been shown elsewhere up ti 
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where he met with no opposition; and he founded no school 
in the city. When, twenty years afterwards, the controversy was 
at its height in Rome and Carthage, and Tertullian found him- 
self compelled to enter the lists against Patripassianism, the 
name of Praxeas was almost forgotten. Tertullian, however, 
laid hold of him because Praxeas had been the first to raise a 
discussion in Carthage also, and because he had an antipathy 
to Praxeas who was a decided anti-montanist. In his attack, 
Tertullian has, however, reviewed the historical circumstances of 
about the year A.D. 210, when his work Adv. Prax. was 
written; nay, he manifestly alludes to the Roman Monarchians, 
Le,, to Zephyrinus and those protected by him. This observ- 
ation contains what truth there is in the hypothesis that Praxeas 

l^is only a name for another well-known Roman Monarchian. 
Praxeas was a confessor of Asia Minor, and the first to bring 
the dispute as to the Logos Christology to Rome. ^ At the 
same time he brought from his birth-place a resolute zeal against 
the new prophecy. We., are here, again* reminded, of theJaction 
.Q£_Alogi of Asia Minor who combined with the rejectioo.üLthß 
Logos Christology an aversion from Montaaism ; cf. also the 
Roman presbyter Caius. Not only did his efforts meet with no 
opposition in Rome, but Praxeas induced the Bishop, by giving 
him information as to the new prophets and their communities 

jn Asia, to recall the litter ce pacts ^ which he had already sent 

' them, and to aid in expelling the Paraclete. ' If this Bishop was 
Eleutherus, and that is probable from Euseb. H. E. V. 4, then 
we have four Roman Bishops in succession who declared them- 
selves in favour of the Modalistic Christology, viz., Eleutherus, 
Victor, Zephyrine, and Callistus; for we learn from Pseudo- 

\ Tertullian that Victor took the part of Praxeas. ' But it is also 

1 Adv. Prax. : Iste primus ex Asia hoc genus perversitatis intulit Romam, homo 
et alias inquietus, insuper de iactatione martyrii inflatus ob solum et simplex et 
breve carceris tsedium. 

3 L.C.: Ita duo negotia diaboli Praxeas Romae procuravit, prophetiam expulit ct 
haeresim intulit, paracletum fugavit et patrem crucifixit. 

3 Pseudo-TertuU. : Praxeas quidem haeresim introduxit quam Victorinus corrobo- 
rare curavit. This Victorinus is rightly held by most scholars to be Bishop Victor • 
(i) there is the name (on Victor = Victorinus, see Langen I.e., p. 196; Caspari 
Quellen m., p. 323, n. 102); (2) the date; (3) the expression "curavit»' which 



possible that Victor was the Bishop whom TertuUian {Adv. 
Prax.) was thinking of, and in that case Eleutherus has no 
place here. It is at all events, certain that when Dynamistic 
Monarch ian ism was proscribed by .Victor, it was expelled not 
by_a__defender_ of the Logos Christology, but in the interests 
oL-a—JtlodalJstic Christology. The labours of Praxeas did not 
yet bring about a controversy in Rome with the Logos Doctrine ; 
he was merely the forerunner of Epigonus and Cleomenes there. 
From Rome he betook himself to Carthage, ' and strove against 
the assumption of any distinction between God and Christ. But 
he was resisted by TettuUian, who, at that time, still belonged 
to the Catholic Church, and he was silenced, and even com- 
pelled to make a written recantation. With this ended the 
first phase of the dispute. ' The name of Praxeas does not again 
occur. But it was only several years afterwards that the con- 
troversy became really acute in Rome and Carthage, and 
caused TertuUian to write his polemical work. ' Of the final 
stages of Monarchianism in Carthage and Africa we know 
nothing certain. Yet see under. 

It is not possible, from the state of our sources, to give a 
complete and homogeneous description of the doctrine of the 
older Modalistic Monarchianism. But the sources are not alone 
to blame for this. As soon as tlie thought that God Himself) 

points to a high position, and is exactly paralleled by the rurxffiirixi used by 
Hippolytus in refeiriag to Zephyrioe mid Cidlistus (sec p. 58, note l)j lastly, 
the fact that Victor's successors, as we know definitely, held Monarchiao views. 
The excommunication of Theodotiis by Viclor proves nothing, of course, to the 
contrary; for the Monarchianism of this mail was of quile a, different type from 
that of Praxeas. 

' This is . definitely (o be inferred from the words of Terlullian (I.e.); "Fructi- 
: Praxeanie hie quoque superseminala; dormientibus mullls in sim- 
plicitale doctrine"; see Cnspnri, I.e.; Hauck, TertuUian, p. 36S; LiiaEen,l.c.,p. 199; 
on the other side Hesselberg, TerluUian's Lehre, p. 24, and Hageniann, I.e. 

* TertuUian, I.e.; Aveaas Praxeanse IraJuct^ dehinc per quern deus voluit (seil, 
per me), etiara evuisa; videbantur. Denique caverat pristinum doctor de emendalione 
;t ehirographum apud psychicos, apnd quos tunc geala res est; eiinde 
silentium. 

» Tertull., Lc. Avenas vero illre ubique tunc semen excusseranl. Ita altquamdia 
per hypocrisin subdola vivacitale lilitavil, et nunc denuo erupit. Sed et denuo 
eradicabitur, si voluerit dominus. 
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was incarnate in Christ had to be construed theologically, very 
various attempts could not fail to result. These could lead, 
and so far did lead, on the one hand, to hazardous conceptions 
inyplying transformation, and, on the other, almost to the.bfi!£der 
of Adoptianism; for, as soon as the indwelling of the deity of the 
Father (deitas patris) in Jesus was not grasped in the strict sense 
as an incarnation, as soon as the element that in Jesus consti- 
tuted his personality was not exclusively perceived in the deity 
of the Father, these Christians were treading the ground of the 

(^Artemonite heresy. Hippolytus also charged Callistus with 
wavering between Sabellius and Theodotus, * and in his work 
against Noetus he alludes (ch. III.) to a certain affinity between 
the latter and the leather-worker. In the writings of Origen, more- 
over, several passages occur, regarding which it will always 
be uncertain whether they refer to Modalists or Adoptians. Nor 

'^ can this astonish us, for Monarchians of all shades had a com- 
mon interest in opposition to the Logos Christology: they re- 
V presented the conception of the Person of Christ founded on the 
history of salvation^ as against one based on the history of his 

( nature. 

Among the different expositions of the doctrine of the older 
Modalists that of Hippolytus in his work against Noetus shows 

^ us it in its simplest form. The Monarchians there described 
are introduced to us as those who taught that Christ is the 
Father himself, and that the Father was bom, suffered and 

' died. ^ If Christ is God, then he is certainly the Father, or he 

would not be God. If Christ, accordingly, truly suffered, then 

[the God, who is God alone, suffered. ' But they were not only 

influenced by a decided interest in Monotheism, * a cause which 

they held to have been injured by their opponents, • whom 

1 Philos. IX. 12, X. 27. Epiph. H. 57. 2. 

2 C. I : 'i^vi T6V Xpierrov ccurov efvxi rbv Tecrepoi kou eturov rov TTxrepcc yeysvv^a-^xi 

^ C. 2: E/ o5v XptcTTOv öiio?^oyQ 0fov, »uto(; apoi ecrriv ö %»r^p, it yt 'ia-riv 6 
®s6q. 'iTTocOiv Jl XpicrroQy xurb^ ^v &s6q, apx oZv 'syrxOsv rfroirvip^ 7ratT*ip yocp ocutoq ^v 

* ^uo'xovo'i'j a'vvia'TCcv 'evx ®eöv (c. 2). 

6 Hippolytus defends himself, c. 11. 14: ov $vo deovQ A/y«, s. Philos. IX. 11, 
fin. 12: $vii4,0G-iu 6 K«AA/3-T0C >iiuv övsi$i^et ei7re7v' $töeoi ka-re. From c. Noet. 1 1 it 
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they called ditheists {SiSiai), but they fought in behalf of thc^ 
complete deity of Jesus, which, in their opinion, could only be^ 
upheld by their doctrine. ' In support of the latter they appealed, 
like the Theodotians, chiefly to the Holy Scriptures, and, indeed, 
to the Catholic Canon; thus they quoted Exod. III. 6, XX. af.jj 
Isa. XLIV. 6, XLV. 5, 14 f.; Baruch. III. 36; John. X. 30 
XIV. 8f. ; Rom. IX. 5. Even John's Gospel is recognised; but 
this is qualified by the most important piece of information 
which Hippolytus has given about their exposition of the Scrip- 
tures, They did not regard that book as justifying the intro- 
duction of a Logos, and the bestowal on him of the title Son 
of God. The prologue of the Gospel, as well as, in general, 
so many passages in the book, was to be understood allegoric- 
ally. ' The use of the category of the Logos was accordingly 
emphatically rejected in their theology. We do not learn anyj 
more about the Noetians here. But in the Philosoph. Hippo- 
lytus has discussed their conception of God, and has presented 
it as follows:" "They say that one and the same God was 
creator and Father of all things; that he in his goodness 
appeared to the righteous of olden times, although he is in- 
visible; in other words, when he is not seen, he is invisible, 
but when he permits himself to be seen, he is visible; he is 
incomprehensible, when he wills not to be apprehended, com- 
prehensible when he permits himself to be apprehended. So in 
the same way he is invincible and to be overcome, unbegotten 
and begotten, immortal and mortal," Hippolytus continues; 

appears that the Monarchinns opposed the doctrine of the Logos, because it led to 
the Gnostic doctrine of ^ons. Hippolytus had to reply: ri? iraipafyeTia jrAijSi™ 
ecäv 'trafaßat.Mni-'V "tIi Kxipoii. He sought to show (ch. 14 sq.) that tile /iuir- 
TiijiiEv BiMvtiiiat of the Trinity taught by him was sometliiiig dilferent from the 
doctrine of the A^ns. 
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"Noetus says, *So far, therefore, as the Father was not made, 
he is appropriately called Father ; but in so far as he passively 
submitted to be born, he is by birth the Son, not of another, 
but of himself.*" In this way he meant to establish the Mon- 
orchia^ and to say that he who was called Father and Son, 
was one and the same, not one proceeding from the other, but 
he himself from himself; he is distinguished in name as Father 
and Son, according to the change of dispensations; but it is 
one and the same who appeared in former times, and submit- 
ted to be born of the virgin, and walked as man among men. 
He confessed himself, on account of his birth, to be the Son to 
those who saw him, but he did not conceal the truth that he was 
the Father from those who were able to apprehend it. * Cleo- 
menes and his party maintain that "he who was nailed to the 
cross, who committed his spirit to himself, who died and did 
not die, who raised himself on the third day and rested in 
the grave, who was pierced with the lance and fastened with 

/^nails, was the God and Father of all.** The distinction between 
Father and Son was accordingly nominal; yet it was to this 

V extent more than nominal, that the one God, in being born 
man, appeared as Son; it was real, so far, from the point of 
view of the history of salvation. In support of the identity of 
the "manifested** and the invisible, these Monarchians referred 
to the O. T. theophanies, with as good a right as, nay, with 
a better than, the defenders of the Logos Christology. Now as 
regards the idea of God, it has been said that "the element of 
finitude was here potentially placed in God himself,*' and that 
these Monarchians were influenced by Stoicism, etc. While the 
former statement is probably unwarranted, the Stoic influence, 

' on the contrary, is not to be denied. ^ But the foundation to 
which we have to refer them consists of two ancient liturgical 

* We perceive very clearly here that we have before us not an unstudied, but 
^ a thought-out, and theological Modalism. As it was evident, in the speculations 
about Melchisedec of the Theodotians, that they, like Origen, desired to rise from 
the crucified Jesus to the eternal, godlike Son, so these Modalists held the concep- 
tion, that the Father himself was to be perceived in Jesus, to be one which was 
1^ only meant for those who could grasp it. 

2 See above (p. 5$, note i). In addition Philos. X. 27: toI/tcv töv fretripa 
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formulas, used by Ignatius, the author of the II. Ep. of Clement, 
and Melito, ' whom we include, altliough he wrote a work " Con- 
cerning the creation and genesis of Christ" (^rfpi xriaiais xx) 
yeninmi; Xpitrrou). Further, even Ignatius, although he held 
Christ to have been pre-existent, knew only of one birth of the 
Son, namely, that of God from the virgin. " We have here to 
recognise the conception, according to which, God, in virtue of 
his own resolve to become finite, capable of suffering etc., can 
and did decide to be man, without giving up his divinity. It 
is the old, religious, and artless Modaüsm, which has here been 
raised, with means furnished by the Stoa, to a theological doc- 
trine, and has become exclusive. But in the use of the formula^ 
"the Father has suffered," we have undoubtedly an element of 
novelty; for it cannot be indicated in the post- apostolic age. 
It is very questionable, however, whetlier it was ever roundly 
uttered by the theological defenders of Modalism. They prob- 
ably merely said that "the Son, who suffered, is the same with,' 
the Father." 

We do not learn what conception these Monarchians formed^ 
of the human sxp^ (flesh) of Jesus, or what significance they 
attached to it. Even the Monarchian formulas, opposed byj 
Tertullian in "Adv. Prax", and attributed to CaUistus by 
Hippolytus, are already more complicated. We easily perceive 
that they were coined in a controversy in which the theological 
difficulties inherent in the Modalistic doctrine had become notori- 
ous. Tertullian's Monarchians still cUng strongly to the perfect 
identity of the Father and Son ; ' they refuse to admit the Logos 
into their Christology; for the "word" is no substance, but 

' See Ignat. ad E[)]ies. VII. 2 ; iJ( lirfii kniii ncfxmii re xai vimitaTiiit, 

Kai in 9ioE, TpiDTev traSifTit Kai T6ri äval^f, 'IijffoG! Xfirrit; and see for Clement 
Vol. I., p, i86 ff, 

' It is ioteresting to notice that in the Abyssinian Church of to-day there is a 
theoloeical ächool which leaches a threefold birth of Christ, from Itie Father in 
eternity, from the virgin, and !iom /Ae I/o/y Gi/ist at tii Baf /ism, -see liCTiog,R.E., 
2 Aufl., Bd. I., p. 70. 

' C. I : " Ipsum dicit patrem descendisse in virginem, ipsum ex ea nalum, ipsum 
passum ipsum denique esse lesum Christum," c. 2: "post tempus pater nalus et 
pater passus, ipsedeus, dominus omuipoteiks, lesus Christus prcedicatur" jaee also c. 13. 
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merely a **sound";^ they are equally interested with the Noet- 
ians in monotheism, " though not so evidently in the full divin- 
ity of Christ; like them they dread the return of Gnosticism;' 
they hold the same view as to the invisibility and visibility of 
God;* they appeal to the Holy Scriptures, sometimes to the 
rSame passages as the opponents of Hippolytus ; ' but they find 
themselves compelled to adapt their teaching to those proof- 
texts in which the Son is contrasted, as a distinctive subject, 
with the Father. This they did, not only by saying that 
God made himself Son by assuming a body, * or that the Son 
proceeded from himself^ — for with God nothing is impossible;^ 
but they distinctly declared that the flesh changed the Father 
into the Son; or even that in the person of the Redeemer the 

* C. 7 : " Quid est enim, dices, sermo nisi vox et sonus oris, et sicut gramma- 
tici tradunt, aer offensus, intellegibilis auditu, ceterum vanum nescio quid." 

2 C. 2 : " Unicum deum non alias putat credendum, quern si ipsum eundemque 
ct patrem et filium et spiritum s. dicat." c. 3 : " Duos et tres iam iactitant a nobis 
praedicari, se vero unius dei cultores prsesumunt . . . monarchiam, inquiunt, tenemus." 
c. 13: "inquis, duo dii praedicuntur." c. 19: "igitur si propterea eundem et patrem 
et filium credendum putaverant, ut unum deum vindicent etc." c. 23 : '^ ut sic duos 
divisos diceremus, quomodo iactitatis etc." 

8 C. 8 : ''Hoc si qui putaverit me Tpo|3oA^v aliquam introducere," says TertuUian 
"qnod facit Valentinus, etc." 

* See c. 14. 15: "Hie ex di verso volet aliquis etiam filium invisibilem conten- 
dere, ut sermonem, ut spiritum . . . Nam et illud adiiciunt ad argumentationem, quod 
si filius tunc (Exod. 33) ad Moysen loquebatur, ipse faciem suam nemini visibilem 
pronuntiaret, quia seil, ipse invisibilis pater fuerit in filii nomine. Ac per hoc si 
eundem volunt accipi et visibilem et invisibilem, quomodo eundem patrem et filium . . . 
Ergo visibilis et invisibilis idem, et quia utrumque, ideo et ipse pater invisibilis, qua 
et filius, visibilis . . . Argumentantur, recte utrumque dictum, visibilem quidem 
in came, invisibilem vero ante camem, ut idem sit pater invisibilis ante camem, 
qui et filius visibilis in came." 

6 Thus to Exod. XXXIII. (ch. 14), Rev. I. 18 (ch. 17), Isa. XXIV. 24 (ch. 19), 
esp. John X. 30; XIV. 9, 10 (ch. 20), Isa. XLV. 5 (ch. 20). They admit that in 
the Scriptures sometimes two, sometimes one, are spoken of; but they argued 
(ch. 18): "Ergo quia duos et unum invenimus, ideo ambo unus atque idem et 
filius et pater." 

Ch. 10: "Ipse se sibi filium fecit." 

7 Ch. 11: " Porro qui eundem patrem dicis et filium, eundem et protulisse ex 
semetipso facis." 

8 To this verse the Monarchians, according to ch. 10, appealed, and they quoted 
as a parallel the birth from the virgin. 
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body (the man, Jesus) was the Son, but that the Spirit {God, 
Christ) was the Father. ' For this they appealed to Luke I. 35, 
They conceived the Holy Spirit to be identical with the power 
of the Almighty, i.e., with the Father himself, and they em- 
phasised the fact that that which was öorn, accordingly the flesh, / 
not the Spirit, was to be called Son of God. ° The Spirit (God) 
was not capable of suftering, but since he entered into the flesh, 
he sympathised in the suffering. The Son suffered,'^ but the 
Father "sympathised"' — this being a Stoic expression. ThergJ 
fore Tertullian says (ch. 23), "Granting that we would thus say, 
as you assert, that there were two separate (gods), it was more 
tolerable to affirm two separate (gods) than one dissembling 
(turn-coat) god" [Ut sic divisos diceremus, quomodo iactitatis, 
tolerabilius erat, duos divisos quam unum deum versipellem 
praadicarej. 



It is very evident that whenever the distinction between caro 
(filius) and spirttns (pater), between the flesh or Son and the 
Spirit or Father, is taken seriously, the doctrine approximates 
to the Artemonite idea. It is in fact changing its coat (versi- 
pellis). But it is obvious that even in this form it could not' 
satisfy the defenders of the Logos Christology, for the personal 
identity between the Father and the Spirit or Christ is still re-^ 
taiued. On the whole, every attempt made by Modalism to 
meet the demands of the Logos doctrine could not fail logically 
to lead to Dynamistic Monarchianism. We know definitely that , 
the formulas of Zephyrine and Callistus arose out of attempts 

' Ch. 37: ".£qije iu una persoan. utrumque distinguunt, patrem et ßllum, dis- 
Cenles liliura camem esse, id est hominera, id est lesum, palrem autem spiri- 
tum, id est deum, id est Christum." On thiä Tertulliaii remarks ; " et qui uuum 
emidemque conlenduDt patrem et ßlium, ism inclpiunt divideie tllos potius quam 
lonrchiam apud Valentinum foitasse didicerunt, duos facere lesuai 



et Christum." Tertullian, accordingly, tries li 
of dissolving the Monurchin; see even ch. 4. the atl 
transfonnatiilQ ai the divine into the human does ] 
Monarchianä (ch. 27 ff.). 

' See ch. 26, 27; "pcopterea quod nascetur saiictui 
ilaqoe nata est, caro itajgue eril fdius del." 

> Ch. 39: "martuus est Don ck divina, sed e.i hum 

* L. c. : " Compossus est pater filio." 



opponeots the charge 
c>[ UD the assumption of a 
ut, for llie rest, affecl these 
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at a compromise, * though the charge of having two gods was 
raised against Hippolytus and his party. Zephyrine's thesis 
(IX. ii)y *'I know one God, Christ Jesus, and besides him no 
other born and suffering," which he announced with the limiting 
clause, **the Father did not die, but the Son,*" agrees with the 
doctrines of **Praxeas", but, as is clear from thePhilos., is also 
to be understood as a formula of compromise. Callistus went 
still further. He found it advisable after the excommunication 
of Sabellius and Hippolytus, to receive the category of the Logos 
into the Christological formula meant to harmonise all parties» 
an act for which he was especially abused by Hippolytus, while 
Sabellius also accused him of apostasy. ' According to Zephy- 
rine : God is in himself an indivisible Fneuma, which fills 
all things, or, in other words, the Logos; as Logos he is 
nominally two, Father and Son. The Fneuma, become flesh in 
the virgin, is thus in essence not different from, but identical 
with, the Father (John XIV. ii). He who became manifest, f>., 
the man, is the Son, but the Spirit, which entered into the Son, 
is the Father. "For the Father, who is in the Son, deified the 
flesh, after he had assumed it, and united it with himself, and 
established a unity of such a nature that now Father and Son 
are called one God, and that henceforth it is impossible that 
this single person can be divided into two; rather the thesis 
holds true that the Father suffered in sympathy with the Son " — 
not the Father suffered. * 

1 Philos. IX. 7, p. 440. 35 sq.; II, p. 450. 72 sq. 

2 'EyÄ 6t$oc liva Qeov Xfta-rh ^Iti&oCv xaci tA^v ocvtoü lirspcv ov$eva yswtiTOv xat 

3 L.c. IX. 12, p. 458, 78 : «AAas Koii $tk ro «to roC ZoißeÄÄtov o'UXvSq KOtn^yo- 
psIa-ÖM uQ 'TTcepecß^vTX tjjv TpwTJjv TTta-rtv. It is apparently the very formula *' Com- 
passus est pater filio" that appeared unacceptable to the strict Monarchians. 

4 Philos. IX. 12, p. 4585 80: KäAA/o-to« Äsyst rov höyov otMv shoci vi6v, eevr^v 
Koci Tctripx hv6yLccri fJi,h KOthovfievov^ %v ^l löv to 7rviCfJi,cc eihoctpsrov. ovx ÜÄÄo ttveu 
Tartpx, icÄ?<o $i vi6v, iv H xcci ro ocvro tJT<i^p%€/v, koci rk 'K&.troL ysfJLStv roO &8tov 
TveviJLOcroQ ri rs Üvm xott K^rw koci shxt ro h tjj vxpdsvta a-etpKudh Tvtüf^.oc ovx 
'inpov TTxpk rov Trxrspx, iAA« iv xxt to ocvro. Koct roCro stvou ro etpiifJLivsv, John. 
14. II. To i^^v ydcp ^AfT^/itffvcv, Ursp ea-rlv ÜvQpwroQ^ roCro slvxi rov w/ov, ro $i hv 
r& vita %«pifö^v TveGfix roGro sJvxt rov Tocrspx' ov ykp, ^ijo-tv^ spS/Bvo&soiQyretrepx 
Kxt vtovy «AA' 'ivx. *0 ykp ev xvr^ ysv6iASvoi frxrijp %pov?^xß6iiivoi ry,v vApKX iUo- 
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Hippolytus discovered in this formula a mixture of Sabelliati 
and Theodotian ideas, and he was right. ' The approximation 
to the Christology founded on the doctrine of substances 
(hypostases), and the departure from the older Monarchianism, 
are, in fact, only brought about by Callistus having also made 
use of a Theodotian idea. ' He still kept aloof from the Plato- 
nic conception of God; nay, it sounds like a reminiscence of 
Stoicism, when, in order to obtain a rational basis for the in- 
carnation, he refers to the Pneuma (Spirit) which fills the uni- 
verse, the upper and under world. But the fact that his formu^ 
las, in spite of this, could render valuable service in Rome in 
harmonising different views, was not only due to their admission 
of the Logos conception. It was rather a result of the thought 
expressed in them, that God in becoming incarnate had deified, 
the flesh, and that the Son, in so far as he represented the 
essentially deified sxp!;, was to be conceived as a second person, 
and yet as one really united with God. ^ At this point the 
ultimate Cathohc interest in the Christology comes correctly to 
light, and this is an interest not cleariy perceptible elsewhere 
in Monarchian theories. It was thus that men were gradually ; 
tranquillised in Rome, and only the few extremists of the Left 
and Right parties offered any resistance. Moreover, the formula 
was extraordinarily adapted, by its very vagueness, to set up among 
the believing people the religious Mystery, under whose pro- 
tection the Logos Christology gradually made good its entrance. 

The latter was elaborated in opposition to Modalism by Ter- 

tP h^' Qii ykf ii>iii Atynn ria frarifa vtrcvUtx 

Here something is wauling in the text. 

1 Catholic theologians endeavour to give a t 
of Callistus, and to make Hippolytus n ditlieisl ; 
Quoitalschrift, 1885, II.; Lehir, ittude; bibliques, 

' This is also Zahn's view, Marcell., p. 214. The doclrinc of Callistus is for 
the rest so obscure, — and for this our infoimant does not seem lo be alone to 
blame— that, when we pass from it to the Logos Christology, we actually breathe 
freely, and we can understand how the latter simpler and compact doctrioe finally 
triumphed over the laboured and tortuous theses of Callistus. 

* See the Christology of Origen. 



;ene interpretation to the theses 
leHagemann, I.e.; Kuhn, Theol. 
■■1 p. 383; <ie Rossi and various 
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rtuUian, Hippolytus, and Novatian in the West.* While Adop- 
tianism apparently played a very small part in the development 
of the Logos Christology in me^'Church, the Christological theses 
of TertuUian and the rest were completely dependent on the 
opposition to the Modalists. ' This reveals itself especially in 
the strict subordination of the Son to the Father. It was only 
by such a subordination that it was possible to repel the charge, 
made by opponents, of teaching that there were two Gods. 
The philosophical conception of God implied in the Logos 
theory was now set up definitely as the doctrine of the Church, 
and was construed to mean that the unity of God was simply 
to be understood as a " unicum imperium ", which God could 
cause to be administered by his chosen officials. Further, the 
attempt was made to prove that Monotheism was satisfactorily 
guarded by the Father remaining the sole First Cause. * But 

^ while the reproach was thus repelled of making Father and Son 
"brothers'*, an approach was made to the Gnostic doctrine of 
iEons, and TertuUian himself felt, and was unable to avert, the 
danger of falling into the channel of the Gnostics. * His argu- 
ments in his writing j4dv. Praxeas are not free from half con- 
cessions and uncertainties, while the whole tenor of the work 

I contrasts strikingly with that of the anti-gnostic tractates. Ter- 
tuUian finds himself time and again compelled in his work to 
pass from the offensive to the defensive, and the admissions 
that he makes show his uncertainty. Thus he concedes that 
we may not speak of two Lords or two Gods, that in certain 
circumstances the Son also can be called Almighty, or even 
Father, that the Son will in the end restore all things to the 
Father, and, as it would seem, wiU merge in the Father; finally, 
and especially, that the Son is not only not aliud a patre 
(different in substance from the Father), but even in some way 

1 See Vol. II., p. 256. 

2 This can be ©learly perceived by comparing the Christology of TertuUian and 
Hippolytus with that of Irenaeus. 

3 See TertuUian adv. Prax. 3; Hippol. c. Noet. 11. 

4 Adv. Prax. 8, 13. It is the same with Hippolytus; both have in their attacks 
on the Modalists taken Valentine, comparatively speaking, under their protection. 
This is once more a sign that the doctrine of the Church was modified Gnosticism. 
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not a/uts a palre ' (different in person etc). Yet Tertullian antCl 
his comrades were by no means at a disadvantage in compari- 
son with the Monarchians. They could appeal (i) to the Rule 
of Faith in which the personal distinction between the Father 
and Son was recognised ; ' {2) to the Holy Scriptures from 
which it was, in fact, easy to reduce the arguments of the-' 
Monarchians ad absurdum;^ (3) to the distinction between 
Christians and Jews which consisted, of course, in the belief of 
the former in the Son ; ' and lastly, and this was the most im- 
portant point, they could cite the Johannine writings, especially 
in support of the doctrine of the Logos. It was of the highest 
importance in the controversy that Christ could be shown to 
have been called the Logos in John's Gospel and the Apoca- 
lypse. ' In view of the way in which the Scriptures were then 
used in the Church, these passages were fatal to MonarchianismJ 
The attempts to interpret them symbolically " could not but 
fail in the end, as completely as those, e.g., of Callistus and 
Paul of Samasota, to combine the use of the expression "Logos" 
with a rejection of the apologetic conception of it based on 
Philo. Meanwhile Tertullian and Hippolytus did not, to all 
appearance, yet succeed in getting their form of doctrine approved 
in the Churches. The God of mystery of whom they taught 
was viewed as an unknown God, and their Christology did not 
correspond to the wants of men. The Logos was, indeed, to 
be held one in essence with God ; but yet he was, by his being 
made the organ of the creation of the world, an inferior 

' Ch. 18, in other passages olherwisc. 

' TertulL adv. Pra^. 2. HippoJ. c. Noi:t. I. 

' The Monarchian dispute was conduclcil on hotli sides by the aiil of proofs 
drawn from exegesis. Tertullian, besides, in Adv. Prax., appealed in support of the 
"economic'' trinity lo utterances of the Paraclete, 

* See ad. Pras, 21 ; " Celenim ludaiot fidei ista res, sic uniim deum credere, ut 
Rliam adoiinierare ei iiolis, et post filiutn spiritnm. Quid enim etit inter oos et 
illos nisi diflerentia ista? Quod opus evaugelii, si dou exitide pater et filius et 
spintua. Ires crediti, unum denm sisnmt T' 

' Uimiraiiiv, says Hippolyt. c. No6t. 17— intra rjv vafiiern -rSv irerTiXm 
Bti e(ä( Arfyot iT' oipii»fivK3T^A)»»,— see already Talian,Orat. 5 foUowingJoh.1. 1 : 

B See above, p. 63. 
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divine being, or rather at once inferior and not inferior. This 
conception, however, conflicted with tradition as embodied in 
worship, which taught men to see God Himself in Christ, quite 
as much as the attempt was opposed by doctrinal tradition, to 
derive the use of the name ** Son of God '* for Christ, not from 
_His miraculous birth, but from a decree dating before the world. * 

^ For the rest, the older enemies ofMonarchianism still maintained 
common ground with their opponents, in so far as God's evolving 
of Himself in several substances (Hypostases) was throughout 
afiected by the history of the world (cosmos), and in this sense by 
the history of revelation. The difference between them and at least 
the later Monarchians was here only one of degree. The latter 
began at the incarnation (or at the theophanies of the O. T.), 
and from it dated a nominal plurality, the former made the 
"economic" self-unfolding of God originate immediately before 
the creation of the world. Here we have the cosmological inter- 
est coming once more to the front in the Church Fathers and 
displacing the historical, while it ostensibly raised the latter to 

I a higher plane. 

Wherever the doctrine of the Logos planted itself in the 
third century the question, whether the divine being who appeared 
on earth was identical with the Deity, was answered in 
the negative. ^ In opposition to this Gnostic view, which was 
first to be corrected in the fourth century, the Monarchians 
maintained a very ancient and valuable position in clinging to 
the identity of the eternal Deity, with the Deity revealed on 
earth. But does not the dilemma that arises show that the 
speculation on both sides was as untenable as unevangelical ? 
Either we preserve the identity, and in that case defend the 
thesis, at once absurd and inconsistent with the Gospel, that 
Christ was the Father himself; or with the Gospel we retain 
the distinction between Father and Son, but then announce a 
subordinate God after the fashion of a Gnostic polytheism. 
Certainly, as regards religion, a very great advance was arrived 
at, when Athanasius, by his exclusive formula of Aoyoq ofjio^ 

1 In the Symbolum the " yevvijUvrcc Ik TvevfiecroQ ocytov " is to be understood as 
explaining rbv vtbv rov 0eo0. 
s See Adv, Prax, i6. 
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' ovTm^ (con substantial Logos), negatived both Modalism and sub- 
ordinatiooist Gnosticism, but the Hellenic foundation of the 
whole speculation was preserved, and for the rational observer 
a second rock of offence was merely piled upon a first. How- 
ever, under the conditions of scientific speculation at the time, the 
formula was the saving clause by which men were once for 
all turned from Adoptianism, whose doctrine of a deification of 
Jesus could not fail, undoubtedly, to awaken the most question^ 
able recollections. 

(b) The last stages of Modalism in the West, and the 
State of Theology. 

Our information is very defective concerning the destinies of 
Monarchianism in Rome and the West, after the close of the 
first thirty years of the third century; nor are we any better 
off in respect to the gradual acceptance of the Logos Christ- 
ology. The excommunication of Sabellins by Callistus in Rome 
resulted at once in the Monarchians ceasing to find any follow- 
ers in the West, and in the complete withdrawal soon aftcr- 
Äard_s,.Q£_§trict and aggressive Modalism.' Callistus himself has, 
besides, not left to posterity an altogether clean reputation as 
regards his ChristoJogy, although he had covered himself in the 
main point by his compromise formula.^ Hippolytus' sect had 
ceased to exist about A.D. 250; nay, it is not altogether 
improbable that he himself made his peace with the great Church 
shortly before his death. ' We can infer from Novatian's im^ 
portant work "De trinitate", that the following tenets were recog- 

' On lliese grounds ihe doctrine of SaLelüus will be described under, m the 
history of Eastern Modalism. 

' In foiled Acts of Synod of the 6th centory we read (Mansi, Coacil. 11., 
p. 621): "qui se CsUistus ita. domit .Sabellianum, ut arbilrio sua sumat imam per- 
sonam es.se trinitatis." The words which follow later, '-'insuaexlallenlia separabat 
trinitatem" have without reason secmedparticularly difficult to Dollinger (I.e., p. 247) 
and Langen (I.e., p. Z15). Sabeltianism was often blamed with dismembering 
Ihe Monas (see Zahn, Marcell. p. zu.) 

» See Dällinger, I.e., Hippolytus was under Maximinus banished along with the 
Roman Bishop Poniian to Sardinia. See the Catal. Litier. sub "Pontianus" (Lip- 
sius, Chronologic, pp. 194, 275), 
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niscd in Rome about 250:* (i) Christ did not drst decome God. 
(2) The Father did not suffer. (3) Christ pre-existed and is true 
God and man. ^ But it was not only in Rome that these tenets 
I were established» but also in many provinces. If the Roman 
"^Bishop Dionysius could write in a work of his own against the 
Sabellians, that ** Sabeilius blasphemed, saying that the Son was 
himself Father",* then we must conclude that this doctrine 
was then held inadmissible in the West. Cyprian again has 
expressed himself as follows (Ep. 73. 4): " Patripassiani, Valen- 
tiniani, Appelletiani, Ophitae, Marcionitae et ceterae haereticorum 
pestes** ( — the other plagues of heretics), and we must decide 
that the strict Modalistic form of doctrine was then almost 
universally condemned in the West. Of the difficulties met with 
in the ejection of the heresy, or the means employed, we have 
' no information. Nothing was changed in the traditional Creed — 
— a noteworthy and momentous difference from the oriental 
Churches 1 But we know of one case in which an important 
alteration was proposed. The Creed of the Church of Aquileia 
began, in the fourth century, with the words " I believe in God 
the Father omnipotent, invisible, and impassible " (Credo in deo 
patre omnipotente, invisibili et impa5sibili\ and Rufinus, who 

1 This writing shows, on the one hand, that Adoptians and Modalists still existed 
and were dangerous in Rome, and on the other, that they were not found within 
the Roman Church. On the significance of the writing see Vol. II., p. 313 f. 

' The Roman doctrine of Christ was then as follows: He has always been 
with the Father (sermo dei), but he first proceeded before the world from the 
substance of the Father (ex patre) for the purpose of creating the world. He was 
born into the flesh, and thus as filius dei and deus adopted a homo\i}a\x% he is also 
filius hominis, "Filius dei" and "filius hominis" are thus to be distinguished as 
two substances (substantia divina — homo), but he is one person; for he has com- 
pletely combined, united, and fused the two substances in himself. At the end 
of things, when he shall have subjected all to himself, he will subject himself 
again to the Father, and will return to and be merged in him. Of the Holy Spirit 
it is also true, that he is a person (Paraclete), and that he proceeds from the substance 
of the Father; but he receives from the Son his power and sphere of work, he 
is therefore less than the Son, as the latter is less than the Father. But all three 
persons are combined as indwellers in the same substance, and united by love and 
harmony. Thus there is only one God, from whom the two other persons proceed. 

' ZocßsÄÄtoQ /3AÄo-^)f/!*j7, cclrov rh uiov slvxt A«y«v rbv %&Ttpot. See Routh, 
Reliq. S. III., p. 373. 
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has preserved it for us, tells ' that the addition was made, at 
any rate as early as the third century, in order to exclude thej 
Patripassians, 

But the exclusion of the strict Modalists involved neither their 
immediate end, nor the wholesale adoption of the teaching of 
Tertullian and Hippolytus, of the philosophical doctrine of the 
Logos. As regards the latter, the recognition of the name of 
Logos for Christ, side by side with other titles, did not at once 
involve the reception of the Logos doctrine, and the very fact, 
that no change was made in the Creed, shows how reluctant 
men were to give more than a necessary minimum of space to 
philosophical speculations. They were content with the formula, 
extracted from the Creed, "Jesus Christus, deus et homo", and 
with the combination of the Biblical predicates applied to Christ, 
predicates which also governed their conception of the Logos. 
In this respect the second Book of the Testimonies of Cyprian 
is of great importance. In the first six chapters the divinity of 
Christ is discussed, in terms of Holy Scripture, under the follow- 
ing headings. ([) Christum primogenitum esse et ipsum esse 
sapientiam dei, per quem omnia facta sunt; (2) quod sapientia 
dei Christus; (3) quod Christus idem sit et sermo dei; (4) quod 
Christus idem manus et brachium dei; (5) quod idem angelus 
et deus; (6) quod deus Christus. Then follows, after some 
sections on the appearing of Christ: (lo) quod et homo et deus 
Christus. The later Nicene and Chalcedonian doctrine was th3 
property of the Western Church from the third century, not in 
the form of a philosophically technical speculation, but in that 
of a categorical Creed-like expression of faith — see Novatian's 
"De trinitate", in which the doctrine of the Logos falls into the 
background. Accordingly the statement of Socrates (H. E, III. 7^ 



' ExpoB. Symboli Apost. ch, 19. The changes » 
been made on the first article of the Creed elsewhere 
the Africna additioas — belong probably at the earliest 
they be older, however, they are all, it would \ 



ich can be shou'n to hove 
1 the West — see espeeiiilly 
1 the fourth century. Should 
, to be understood anli- 



gnoslically; in other words, they contain nothing but explanallotis and comfirmatory 
additions. It is in itself incredible and incapable of proof tliat the Roman and 
after it the Western Churches should, at the beginning of the third century, have 
deleted, ai Zahn holds, a ifua which originally stood in the first aiticle of the 
Creed, in order to confute the Mouaichians, 
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is not incredible, that the Western Churchman Hosius had al- 
ready declared the distinction between ovirlx and vwofrrxfrig (sub- 
stantia and persona) before the Council of Nicaea. * The West 
welcomed in the fourth century all statements which contained 
the complete divinity of Christ, without troubling itself much 
about arguments and proofs, and the controversy between the 
two Dionysii in the middle of the third century (see under), 
proves that a declared interest was kept up in the complete 
divinity of Christ, as an inheritance from the Monarchian period 
in Rome. ' Nay, a latent Monarchian element really continued 
to exist in the Western Church; this we can still study in the 
poems of Coaunodian. ' Commodian, again, was not yet acquainted 
with speculations regarding the ** complete " humanity of Jesus; 
he is satisfied with the flesh of Christ being represented as a 
sheath, (V. 224, **And suffers, as he willed, in our likeness*';* 
on the other hand, V. 280, **now the flesh was God, in 
which the virtue of God acted.'*) * But these are only symptoms 

1 See Vol. IV. 

2 We, unfortunately, do not know on what grounds the Roman Bishop approved 
of the excommunication of Origen, or whether Origen's doctrine of subordination 
was regarded in Rome as heretical. 

3 Here follow in the original illustrations which we relegate to this footnote. 
Compare Instruct. II. i (Heading) : " De populo absconso sancto omnipotentis Christi 
dei vivi;" II. i, p. 28. 22, ed. Ludwig): "onmipotens Christus descendit ad suos 
electos ; " II. 23, p. 43, 11 sq.: "Unde deus clamat: Stulte, hac nocte vocaris." 
II. 39. I, p. 52. Carmen apolog. 91 sq. : " Est deus omnipotens, unus, a semetipso 
creatus, quem infra reperies magnum et humilem ipsum. Is erat in verbo positus, 
sibi solo notatus, Qui pater et filius dicitur et spiritus sanctus;" 276: "Hie pater 
in filio venit, deus unus ubique." (See also the following verses according to the 
edition of Dombart) : 285 : " hie erat Omnipotens j " "334 : " (ligno) deus pependit 
dominus ; " 353 : " deum talia passum, Ut enuntietur crucifixus conditor ofbis ; " 
359 sq.: "Idcirco nee voluit se manifestare, quid esset, Sed filium dixit semissum 
fuisse a patre;" 398: "Praedictus est deus camaliter nasci pro nobis ; " 455: "quis 
deus est ille, quem nos crucifiximus ; " 6io: "ipsa spes tota, deo credere, qui ligno 
pependit; " 612 : " Quod filius dixit ^ cum sit deus pristinus ipse; " 625 : "hie erat 
venturus, commixtus sanguine nostro, ut videretur homo, sed deus in came latebat . . . 
dominus ipse veniet." 630, 764 : " Unus est in cselo deus dei, terrae marisque, Quem 
Moyses docuit ligno pependisse pro nobis ; " etc. etc. Commodian is usually 
assigned to the second half of the third century, but doubts have recently been 
expressed as to this date. Jacobi, Commodian u. d. alt Kirchlich. Trinitätslehrej 
in der deutschen Ztschr. f. Christi. Wissensch., 1853, p, 203 ff. 

* Et patitur, quomodo voluit sub imagine nostra. 
^ lam caro deus erat^ in qua dei virtus agebat 
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of a Christian standpoint which was fundamentally different froin 
that of oriental theologians, and which Commodian was by no 
means the only one to occupy. He, I^ctaiitius, and Arcohius ' 
are very different from each other. Commodian was a practical 
Churchman; Arnobius was an empiricist and in some form also 
a sceptic and decided opponent of Platonism ; " while Lactantius 
was a disciple of Cicero and well acquainted besides with the 
speculations of Greek Christian theology. lint they are all three 
dosely_CQmiesSed in the. contrast they present to the Greek 
theologians Qf_ _the school of Origen ; there is nothing mystical 
ahoul_ thenij^ they are not Neoplatonists. Lactantius has, indeed, 
expounded the doctrine of Christ, the incarnate Logos, as well 
as any Greek; as a professional teacher it was all known and 
familiar to him ; * but as he nowhere encounters any problems 
in his Christology, as he discusses doctrines with very few 
theological or philosophical formulas, almost in a hght tone, as 
if they were mere matters of course, we see that he had no 
interest of his own in them. He was rather interested in exactly 
the same questions as Arnobius and Commodian, who again 
showed no anxiety to go beyond the simplest Christological for- 
mulas— that Christ was God, that he had, however, also assumed 
flesh, or united himself with a man, since otherwise we could 
not have borne the deity: "And God was man, that he 
might possess us in the future" (Et fuit homo deus, ut nos in 
futuro haberet), ' ' The Christianity and theology which these 

1 See Fraiicke'a fine discussion, Die Psychologie und Erkea tu isslehre des Arno- 
bius {Leipiig, 1878). 

" We recall the Theodotians of Rome. 

■ See Inslit, tV. 6—30. The doctrine of ihe I-ogos is naturally worked out in 
a subordination ist sense. Besides this, many other things occur which must have 
Beemed very questionable to the Latin Fathers 60 years afterwards: " Utinam," says 
Jerome, "lam nostra confirmaie potuisäet quant facile aliena destruxiL'' 

♦ Commod., Carmen apolog, 761. 

' See the Christological expositions, in pail extremely questionable, of Arno- 
bius L 39, 43, 53, 60, 63, and elsewhere. A. demands that complete divinity should 
be predicated of Christ on account of the divine teaching of Christ (IT. 60). In 
hia own theology many other antique features crop up; he even defends the view 
that the supreme God need not be conceived as creator of this world and of men 
(see the remarkable chap. 46 of the second hook, which recalls Marcion and Celsus). 
Mimy Church doctrines Arnobius cannot understand, and he admits them to be 
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Latins energetically supported against polytheism, were summed 
up in Monotheism, a powerfully elaborated morality, the hope 
of the Resurrection which was secured by the work of the God 
Christ who had crushed the demons, and in unadulterated Chili- 
asm. * Monotheism — in the sense of Cicero's ** De natura deo- 
rum *' — Moralism, and Chiliasm : these are the clearly perceived 
and firmly held points, and not only for Apologetic purposes, 
but also, as is proved especially by the second book of Commo- 
dian's ** Instructiones **, in independent and positive expositions. 
These Instructions are, along with the Carmen Apolog.y of the 
highest importance for our estimate of Western Christianity in 
the period A.D. 250 — 315. We discover here, 100 years after 
the Gnostic fight, a Christianity that was affected, neither by 
the theology of the anti-gnostic Church Fathers, nor specially 
by that of the Alexandrians, one which the dogmatic contentions 
and conquests of the years 150 — 250 have passed over, hardly 
leaving a trace. Almost all that is required to explain it by the 
historian who starts with the period of Justin is to be found in 
the slightly altered conditions of the Roman world of culture, 
and in the development of the Church system as a practical 
power, a political and social quantity. ' Even in the use of 
Scripture this Christianity of the West reveals its conservatism. 
The Books of the O. T. and the Apocalypse are those still 
most in vogue. ^ Commodian does not stand alone, nor are the 
features to be observed in his **Instructiones** accidental. And 



puzzles whose solution is known to God alone (see e.g.^ B. II. 74). Even in the 
doctrine of the soul, which to him is mortal and only has its life prolonged by 
receiving the doctrine brought by Christ, there is a curious mixture of antique 
empiricism and Christianity. If we measure him by the theology of the fourth century, 
Arnobius is heterodox on almost every page. 

' See the Carmen apolog. with its detailed discussions of the final Drama, Anti- 
christ (Nero) etc.; Lactant IV. 12, VII. 21 sq. ; Victorinus, Comm. on Revelation. 

9 We can notice throughout in Commodian the influence of the institution of 
penance, that measuring-tape of the extent to which Church and World are 
entwined. 

8 The oldest commentary preserved, in part, to us is that of Victorinus of Pettan 
on the Apocalypse. 
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we are not limited to the Apologists Arnobius and Lactantius 
for purposes of comparisou. We learn much the same thing 
as to African Christianity from the works of Cyprian, or, even 
from the theological attitude of the Bishop himself, as we infer 
from Commodiao's poems. And, on the other hand, Latin 
Church Fathers of the fourth century, e.^., Zeno and Hilary, 
show in their writings that we must not look for the theo- 
logical interests of the West in the same quarter as those of 
the East. In fact the West did not, strictly speaking, possess 
a^ specifically Church '-theology" at all. ' It was only from the 
. seco nd half of the fourth century that the West was invaded 
Jiy_Lhe Platonic theology which Hippolytus, TertuUian, and 
Koyatian had cultivated, to all appearance without any thorough 
.guccess^ Some of its results were accepted, but the theology 
itself was not. Nor, in some ways, was it later on, when the 
Western structure of Monotheism, energetic practical morality, 
and conservative Chiliasm fell a prey to destruction. The mys- 
tical tendencies, or the perceptions that led to them, were them- 
selves awanting. Yet there is no mistake, on the other hand, 
.as_ we are taught by the Institutiones of Lactantius as well as 
the Tractates of Cyprian, that the rejection of Modalism and 
the recognition of Christ as the Logos forced upon the West 
Üie necessity of rising from faith to a philosophical and, in fact, 
a distinctively Neoplatonic dogmatic. It was simply a question 
of time when this departure should take place. The recognition 
of the Logos could not fail ultimately to produce everywhere 
a ferment which transformed the Rule of Faith into the com- 
pendium of a scientific religion. It is hardly possible to con- 
jecture how long and where Monarchians maintained tlieir ground 
as independent sects in the West. It is yet most probable that 
there were Patripassians in Rome in the fourth century. The 
Western Fathers and opponents of heretics from the middle of 
the fourth century speak not infrequently of Monarchians — 
Sabellians ; but they, as a rule, have simply copied Greek si 
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from which they have transferred the confusion that prevailed 
among the Greek representatives of Sabellianism, and to a 
still greater extent, we must admit, among the historians who 
were hostile to it. * 

1 Epiphanius (H. 62. i) tells us that there were Sabellians in Rome in his time. 
Since he was acquainted with no other province or community in the West we may 
perhaps believe him. This information seems to be confirmed by a discovery made 
in A.D. 1742 by Marangoni. "He found at the Marancia gate on the road leading 
to S. Paolo a stair closed in his time which, as the discoverer believed, led to a 
cubiculum of S. Callisto, and in which were painted Constantine's monogram in 
very large letters, and, secondly, Christ sitting on a globe, between Peter and Paul. 
On the cover, in a mosaic of green stones, stood the inscription " Qui et filius 
diceris et pater inveniris" (Kraus, Rom. sott. 2 Aufl., p. 550). De Rossi, Kraus, 
and Schnitze (Katakomben, p. 34) suppose that we have here the discovery of a 
burial place of Modalistic Monarchians, and that, as the monogram proves, of the 
fourth century. The sepulchre has again disappeared, and we have to depend 
entirely on Marangoni's account, which contains no facsimile. It is not probable 
that a Sabellian burial-place lay in immediate proximity to Domitilla's catacomb in 
the fourth century, or that the grave-yard of any sect was preserved. If we can 
come to any decision at all, in view of the uncertainty of the whole information, 
it seems more credible that the inscription belongs to the third century, and that 
the monogram was added to deprive it of its heretical character. 

Whether Ambrosius and Ambrosiaster refer in the following quotations to 
Roman or say Western Monarchians living in their time is at least questionable. 
(Ambrosius, de fide V. 13. 162, Ed. Bened. II. p. 579 " Sabelliani et Marcionitae 
dicunt, quod hsec futura sit Christi ad deum patrem subjectio, ut in patrem filius 
refundatur"; Ambrosiaster in Ep. ad Cor. II. 2, Ed. Bened. App. IL, p. 117, 
"quia ipsum patrem sibi filium appellatum dicebant, ex quibus Marcion traxit 
errorem "). 

Optatus (I. 9) relates that in the African provinces not only the errors, but 
even the names, of Praxeas and Sabellius had passed away 5 in I. 10, IV. 5, V. I 
he discusses the Patripassians briefly, but without giving anything new. Nor can 
we infer from Hilary (de trinitate VII. 39; ad Constant. II. 9) that there were 
still Monarchians in his time in the West. Augustine says (Ep. 118 c. II. [12] 
ed. Bened. II., p. 498) dissensiones quaestionesque Sabellianorum silentur." Second- 
hand information regarding them is to be found in Augustine, Tract, in Joh. 
(passim) and Haer. 41. (The remarks here on the relation of Sabellius to Noetus 
are interesting. Augustine cannot see why orientals count Sabellianism a separate 
heresy from Monarchianism). 

Again we have similar notices in Aug. Praedest. H. 41 — in H. 70 Priscillians 
and Sabellians are classed together; as already in Leo I — , in Isidor, H. 43, 
Gennadius, Eccl. Dogm. I. 4 (" Pentapolitana haeresis ") Pseudo-hieron. H. 26 
("Unionita" etc., etc. In the Consult. Zacch. et AppoUon. 1. II. ii sq. (Gallandi 
T. IX., p. 231 sq) — a book written about 430— a distinction is made between the 
Patripassians and Sabellians. The former are correctly described, the lattec 
confounded with the Macedonians. Vigilius Dial. adv. Arian. (Bibl. Lugd. T. VIII.). 
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(c> The Modalistic Monarchians in the East: Sabellianism 

and the History of Philosophical Christology and 

Theology after Origen. ' 

After ,the close of the third century the name of "Sabel- 
lian^'_' .became the common title of Modalistic Monarchians in the 
East. In the West also the terra was used here and there, in the same 
way, in the fourth and fifth centuries. In consequence of this the 
traditional account of the doctrines taught by Sabellius and his 
immediate disciples is very confused. Zahn has the credit of 
having shown that the propositions, especially, which were first 
published by Marcellus of Ancyra, were characterised by oppo- 
nents as Sabellian because Monarchian, and in later times they 
have been imputed to the older theologian. But not only does 
the work of Marcellus pass under the name of Sabellius up to 
the present day, Monarchianism undoubtedly assumed very dif- 
ferent forms in the East in the period between Hippolytus 
,aiid Athanasius. It was steeped in philosophical speculation. 
Doctrines based on kenosis and transformation were developed. 

' S. Schleiennach er in the Theol. Zeiischr. 1S33, part 3; Lange in the Zeil sehr, 
f. d. hislor, ThEol. 1832, n. 2. S- 17—46; Zahn, Marcell. 1867. Quellen: Orig,, 
vefi äfX- L 2 ; in Joh. L 23, 11. 2. 3, X. 21; in ep. ad Titum Tragm. II; in 
Ml. XVL 8, XVII. 14; c. Cels. Vin. 12, etc. For Sabellius, Philosoph. IX. is, in 
spite of its meagreness, of fundamental importance. Hippolytus introduces him in 
a way that shows plainly lie was sufüciently well known at the lime in the Roman 
Church not to need any more precise characlerisalion (see Caspnri, Quellen III., 
p. 327J. Epiphaoius (H. 62) has borrowed from good sources. If we still possessed 
thetn, the letters of Dionysius of Alex, would have been our most important original 
authorities on H. and his Libyan party. But we have only fragments, partly in 
Athanasius (de sententia DionysiiJ, partly in later writers — the collection in Routh 
is not complete, Reliq. S. III., pp. 371 — 403. All that Athanasius imparts, though 
fragmentary, is indispensable (espec. in the writings De synod.; de decret. synod. 
Jfic. and c. Arian. IV. This discourse has from its careless use led to a mis- 
.tepresentntion of Sabellian teaching; yet see Retlberg, Morcell. Prasf.; Kuhn,Kath. 
<poemalik II. S. 344; Zahn, Marcell. S. 19S f.). A few imponant notices in Nova- 
tiilii, de trinit. 12 sq.: Method., Conviv. VIII. 10; Arius in ep, ad. Alex. Alexan- 
driEe (Epiph., H. 69, 7) ; Alexander of Alex, (in Theodoret , II. E. I. 3) ; Eusebius, 
c. Marcell. and Prspar. evang. ; Basilius, ep. 207, no, 214, 235 ; Gregory of Nyssa, 
A^BC nari 'Af lÄi- Kai Saß«AAi'ou (Mai. V. P. Nova Coll. VIII. 2, p. I sq.)— to be 
used cautiously — ; Pseudo-Cregor (Appollinaris) in Mai, I.e. VII. I., p. 170 sq.; 
Theodore!. H. F. II. 9; Anonymus, Tfj; tcSj S«^(AAi?'c»Tae (Athanas, Opp. ed. 
Montfaucon 11., p. 37 sq.); Joh, Dnmascenus; Nicephorus Call., H. E. VI. 25. For 
Monarchianism we have a few passages in Gregorius Thauinalurg. The theologians 
after Origen luid before Arius wit! be cited under. 
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And the whole was provided by the historians with the same 
label. At the same time these writers went on drawing in- 
ferences, until they have described forms of doctrine which, 
iii this connection, in all probability never existed at all. Accord- 
ingly, even after the most careful examination and sifting of the 
information handed down, it is now unfortunately impossible to 
write a history of Monarchianism from Sabellius to Marcdlus ; for 
the accounts are not only confused, but fragmentary and curt. 
It is quite as impossible to give a connected history of the 
Logos Christology from Origen to Arius and Athanasius, although 
the tradition is in this case somewhat fuller. But the orthodox 
of the fourth and fifth centuries found little to please them in the 
Logos doctrine of those earlier disciples of Origen, and conse- 
quently they transmitted a very insignificant part of their writings 
to posterity. This much is certain, however, that in the East 
the fight against Monarchianism in the second half of the third 
centurj»" was a violent one, and that even the development of 
the Logos Christology (of Origen) was directly and lastingly 
influenced by this opposition. ^ The circumstance, that " Sabel- 

* Emendations both to support and to refute Sabellianism were proposed in the 
valued works of the past; the N. T., as well as other writings belonging to primitive 
Christian literature, being tampered with. Compare Lightfoot's excursus on I. Clem. 11., 
where Cod. A reads rov &eoC while C and S have roO Xpta-roC^ the latter an 
emendation opposed to Monarchianism or Monophysitism (St. Clement of Romej 
Appendix, p. 400 sq.). The old formulas to ccY/jlcCj rx 'Kx^yLotrot roC @goO and 
others came into disrepute after the third century. Athanasius himself disapproved 
of them (c. Apoll. II. 13. 14, I., p. 758), and in the Monophysite controversy they 
were thoroughly distrusted. Thus in Ignatius (ad. Eph. I.) Iv a'tfietTt &sov and 
(ad. Rom. VI.) roO ttxQovq roO @sov (jlov were corrected. On the other hand 
(II. Clem. IX.) the title of TrveVfJLx for Christ was changed into ÄÖyoQ, In the N.T. 
there are not a few passages where the various readings show a Monarchian or 
anti-Monarchian, a monophysite or dyophysite leaning. The most important have 
been discussed by Ezra Abbot in several essays in the " Bibliotheca Sacra " and the 
" Unitarian Review ". But we can trace certain various readings due to a Christolog- 
ical bias as far back as the second century : thus especially the famous 6 fACvoyevijQ 
vtoQ for fJLovoysvijQ @eöq John I. 18; on this see Hort., Two Dissertations I., on 
MONOrENHS 0EOS in Scripture and Tradition, 1878; Abbot in the Unitarian 
Review, June 1875. Since the majority of the important various readings in the 
N. T, belong to the second and third century, a connected examination of them 
would be very important from the standpoint of the history of dogma. For dogmatic 
changes in the western texts, the remarkable passage in Ambrosiaster on Rom. V. 14 
falls especially to be noticed. 
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lianism " was almost the only name by which Monarchianism 
was known in the East, points, for the rest, to schisms having 
resuhed only from, or, at any rate, after the appearance and 
labours of Sabellius in the East, therefore at the earliest since 
about 230 — 240. So long as Origen lived in Alexandria no 
schism took place in Egypt over the Chris to logical question. ' 
Sabellius, perhaps by birth a Lybian from I'entapohs, " seems 
after his excommunication to have remained at the head of a 
small community in Rome. He was still there, to all appearance, 
when Hippolytus wrote the Pliilosophumena. Nor do we know 
of his ever having left the city, — we are nowhere told that he 
did. Yet he must have, at least, set an important movement 
at work abroad from Rome as his centre, and have especially 
fostered relations with the East. When, in Pentapolis, about 
A.D. 260, and several years after the death of Origen, the 
Monarchian doctrine took hold of the Churches there (Dionys., Lc.) 
— :Churches which, it is significant, were to some extent Latin 
in their culture — Sabellius can hardly have been alive, yet it was 
under his name that the heresy was promoted. ' But it would 
seem as if this prominence was given to him for the first time 
about A.D. 260. Origen at least had not, so far as I know, men- 
tioned the name of Sabellius in his discussions of Monarchianism. 
These date from as early as A.D. 215. At the time, Origen was 
in Rome, Zephyrinc being still Bishop. From the relations which he 
then entered into with Hippolytus, it has been rightly concluded 
that he did not hold aloof from the contentions in Rome, and 
took tiie side of Hippolytus. This attitude of Origen's may not 
have been without influence on his condemnation afterwards in 
Rome by Pontian, 231 or 232. Origen's writings, moreover, 
contain many sharp censures on Bishops who, in order to glorify 
God, made the distinction between Father and Son merely 
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nominal. And this again seems to have been said not without 
reference to the state of matters in Rome. The theology of 
Origen made him an especially energetic opponent of the Modal- 
istic form of doctrine; for although the new principles set up 
by him — that the Logos, looking to the content of his nature, 
possessed the complete deity, and that he from eternity was 
created from the being of the Father — approached apparently 
a Monarchian mode of thought, yet they in fact repelled it more 
energetically then TertuUian and Hippolytus could possibly have 
done. He who followed the philosophical theology of Origen 
was proof against all Monarchianism. But it is important to 
notice that in all places where Origen comes to speak about 
Monarchians, he merely seems to know their doctrines in an 
extremely simple form, and without any speculative embroid- 
ery. They are always people who ** deny that Father and Son are 
two Hypostases" (they say: ev ov /zovgv ovvli^ ixx» zx) vtto- 
Keißivcp), who "fuse together" Father and Son ((ryy;^if/v), who 
admit distinctions in God only in "conception" and "name", 
and not in "number", etc. Origen considers them therefore to 
be untheological creatures, mere "believers". Accordingly, he 
did not know the doctrine of Sabellius, and living in Syria and 
Palestine had even had no opportunity of learning it. 

That doctrine was undoubtedly closely allied, as Epiphanius 
has rightly seen (H. 62. i), to the teaching of Noetus; it was 
distinguished from the latter, however, both by a more careful 
theological elaboration, and by the place given to the Holy 
Ghost. * The opinion of Nitzsch and others, that we must dis- 
tinguish between two stages in the theology of Sabellius, is un- 
necessary, whenever we eliminate the unreliable sources. The 
central proposition of Sabellius ran that Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit were the same. Three names accordingly were attached to 
^ one and the same being. It was his interest in monotheism that 
I influenced Sabellius. "What shall we say," urge his followers 

* This appears also from our oldest witness, the letter of Dionysius, Eusebius 
II. E. VII. 6: T«p/ roC vOv xivtf&gvroQ ev rg nroAsizxl'^t TijQ UsvroerÖÄeuQ^ö'yfJtaroQt 
'6vroQ ätrtßoC^ tcott ß^ectr^mjt^fxv ToAAifv 'ixovroQ Trept roC TrecvroKp^ropoQ Qsofj weerpl^ 
Hoti roO Hvpfov vi(JL^v 'Iifö-oi/ Xpia-roC, äTria-rtotv re toAA^v *^;ijovtoc wep} roO fiovoye' 
voC^ woit$bQ ccvroO xcct TpurorÖKOv TT^a-tiQ xt/Vc««, toO evav6pU7nia-xvroQ Atfyov, ivatv- 
$yia-f»v $1 roC uyiou wveviiätroQ, 
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in Epiphanius (ch. 2), "have we one God or three Gods?" (t/ 
2v il^ruftsv, hx @isv f;;s,üfv, i) T^frcöfCL/?;); and Epiphanius (ch. 3) 
replies: "we do not propound polytheism" {oü Trc/'-vSi'i'xv ehi^yiiij- 
fisSa). Whether Sabellius himself used the comparison between 
the threefold nature of man and the sun remains a question 
(one nature, three energies: rb i^MTi^riKiv light giving, rh Sxf.irsv 
heat giving, ri sx^iJ-x. the form).' The one being was also I 
called by Sabellius -jicTrxTap,' an expression which was certainly 
chosen to remove any misunderstanding, to make it impossible 
to suppose that two beings were in question. This uiijirxrap 
(son-father) was in Sabellius the ultimate designation for God 
Himself, and not, say, merely for certain manifestations of a 
ßovi'; (unit) resting in the background. Sabellius, however, "^ 
taught — according to Epiphanius and Athanasius — that God was 
not at the same time Father and Son ; but that he had, rather, 
put forth his activity in three successive "energies"; first, in 
the Prosopon {—form of manifestation, figure; not = Hypostasis) 
of the Father as Creator and Lawgiver ; secondly, in the 
Prosopon of the Son as Redeemer, beginning with the incarna- 
tion and ending at the ascension ; finally, and up till the present 
hour, in the Prosopon of the Spirit as giver and sustainer of 
life. * We do not know whether Sabellius was able strictly to 
carry out the idea of the strict succession of the Prosopa, so 
that the one should form the boundary of the other. It is 

' Epiph,, 1. Q.: ^oy^iaTiXt' yxf olTOi «aJ 0/ «T' aSroÜ Sa|3iAA/avo) tov airäi' 
fTvuK TXTMpa, Täv alriv vI6v, rirv atjriv tlvsti äytov TVsGfiar ^f eTva/ iv ptiS VT^Qvr&vtt 
TfxTc iuonariat, ti at h itBfä'xiii tan» xoi •i'VX't "'" TVtfiftz, Kai titai ju)v ri) 
ffSfia ili ilriii T-äv tmrifa, it'i'X'J' äi ifij fiV(ff rä« uÄf*, rö rriEfia Si ä( itäpiiiäB, 
eÖTdif «ai rä äyiet thEj*« i> rg ScirtiTi. "H äs iat J h i}A/(j 'ivri fii» h fii^ 
VJmrrieiii, TffT( Sl 'i%oiiTi rki ivc/yiiai k.t.ä. Method. Conviv. VIII. lofeijahn, 
p. 37); SaßiAAiOt ?iiyti TÖu mVTCKfiTDfa Tenyiivai. 
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3 Eplph. H. 6z, c. J : rttfi^Styra tov uIdv KUip^ jtots, läwtp a^rTv^ nai }pyx- 
ff&IUUBt TSC xävTa IM T^ xianK t« tH( olmiyiifiiaq r^f fiiirj-yiAiJi^t xai b-«ti(/h'«j 

tai TiAiv (i; rill tlfiipt iyxSfuiitEi^ai', Tö il siyiQt wilnaTcti'rta-iai e'i; rdt iiiirti.oi, 
Kdi Kaii^t Ksä K«ä' 'IxarTa tit 'ixasTov TÄy xxTX^itviiiiut k.t.A. C. 3 Epiphanius 
says: Oüx ^ ^'^4 istvTiv iyinurtv, olii 6 xarSf linaßißhttTxi äwh toC "wctrif'" 
tbS iTv« "ulcf" K.T.A. . , . irarip iii TSrifp, xai buk Jjv iciipii Urt ovx ]}> tset^p 
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possible, indeed it is not improbable, that he could not fail to 
^recognise in nature a continuous energy of God as Father. * It 
is self-evident that the Sabellians would approve of the Catholic 
Canon; that they did, is confirmed by Epiphanius. They are 
said to have appealed especially to passages like Deut. VI, 4, 
) Exod. XX. 3, Isa. XLIV. 6 and John X. 38. » But Epiphanius 
remarks besides that the Sabellians derived their whole heresy 
and its strength from certain Apocrypha, especially the so-called 
Gospel of the Egyptians.' This note is instructive; for it not 
only recalls to our recollection a lost literature of the second 
century, especially the Gospel of the Egyptians, * but it also 
shows that the use of an uncanonical Gospel had long continued 
L among Catholics in the Pentapolis, or at any rate in Egypt.* 
' Finally, it confirms the view that the Christology of Sabellius 
cannot have been essentially different from the older, the so- 
called Patripassian doctrine. It is distinguished from the latter 
neither by the assumption of a transcendental Monas resting 
behind the Prosopa, nor by the introduction of the category of 
the Logos — which was made use of by Callistus, but not by 
Sabellius ; nor by a speculative theory, borrowed from the Stoa, 
of the Deity, self-contained, and again unfolding itself; nor, 
finally, by a doctrine of the Trinity constructed in any fashion 
or by the expression viGTrxrup^ which, as used by Sabellius, simply 
"^ affirmed the single personality of God. As to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, a triad was distinctly out of the question in Sabel- 
lius. The only noteworthy and real differences are found in 
these three points ; first, in the attempt to demonstrate the suc- 
cession of the Prosopa; secondly, as observed above, in the 

1 See Zahn, Marcell., p, 213. 

2 Epiph., 1. c, c. 2. 

3 L. c. : Tif V $^ TrSta-atv ccvrßv TA^yifv xcei rifv riiQ TrXcivifQ etifrßv ivveti^iv lixovo'tv 
e% *A^oxpv^uv riveSVy fxaXia-ret &fFO roC xetAovizevov Atyv^r/ou suceyye?^iov^ ^ rivt^ 
rd '6)foyLx eTre&evro roCro. '£v avr^ yxp toAA^ rotccOrcc ^q Iv Trccpaß^rrtp fit/o'rif- 
ptoi^Siq Ik TTpoo-uTTOü roC a-uriipoQ otvot^iptreti^ uq ätvroO $ii?<oOvroQ roi^ fAxQifreuQ rbv 
»urbv tlvcct Treerepocy rov uvrbv iJvoci viövy rbv ccvrbv shut Hyiov wvtOfice. 

* In the 2nd Ep. of Clement where it is frequently used, though this is disputed 
by some, Modalistic formulas occur. 

& Clemens Alex, knew it; see Hilgenfeld, Nov. Testam. extra can. recept., 2 ed., 
fasc. 4, p. 42 sq. 
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reference to tlic Holy Spirit; thirdly, in formally placing the 
Father on a parallel line with the two other Prosopa. The 
attempt mentioned above may be regarded as a return to the 
strict form of Modalism, which it was possible to hold was im- 
pugned by formulas like the com/>ass!/s esi paierß/io {the Fa.Üier 
suffered in sympathy with the Son). In the reference to the 
Holy Spirit, Sabdlius simply followed the new theology, which 
was beginning to take the Spirit more thoroughly into account. 
Most important is the third point mentioned. For in ranging 
the Prosopon and energy of the Father in a series with the 
two others, not only was cosmology introduced into the Modal- 
istic doctrine as a parallel to soteriology, but the preeminence 
of the Father over the other Prosopa was departed from in 
principle, and thus, in a curious fashion, the way was prepared 
for the Athanasian, and still more for the Western and August- 
jnian Christology. Here, undoubtedly, we have the decisive 
advance marked by SabelUanism within Monarchianism, It led 
up to the exclusive Ö!J.co-j'riSi (consubstantial) ; for it is probable 
that Sabcllians employed this expression.' They could apply it 
with perfect right. Further, while up to this time no evident 
bond had connected cosmology and soteriology within Modalistic 
theology, Sabellius now made the histories of the world and 
salvation into a history of the God who revealed himself in 
them. In other words, this Monarchianism became commensurate 
in form with that theology which employed the conception of 
the Logos, and this fact may have constituted by no means the least 
part of the attractiveness which SabeUianism proved itself to 
possess In no small degree up to the beginning of the fourth 
century and even later, ■ However, it is not to be concealed 1 
that the teaching of Sabellius relative to the Prosopon of the 
Father is particularly obscure. The sentence attributed to him 
by Athanasius, ^ "as there are diversities of spiritual gifts, but 

1 See above, p. 45. 

* There were sUll Sabcllians in Neo-Ciesiirea in the lime oFBasiiius ; Epiphanius 
knows of them only in MesopotEmia (H. 61 c. l). The author of the Acts Arche- 
lai (c. 37) also became acquainted with them there; he treats them like Valentinians, 
Marcionites, and followers of Tatian as heretics. 

' Orat. c, Arian IV. 25: H/rietf Sisufiircii Jüspir^^roiv tlrl, ri H uiri TvfE^a, 
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the same spirit, so also the Father is the same, but unfolds 
himself in Son and Spirit** — seems at the first glance to con- 
tradict the details given above. Yet the different gifts are 
certainly the Spirit himself, which so unfolds himself in them 
that he does not remain an element behind them, but is complete- 
ly merged in them. In the same way the Father unfolds him- 
self in the Prosopa. The witnesses to the succession of the 
Prosopa in Sabellius are too strong to allow us to infer from this 
passage that the Father still remained Father after the unfolding 
(tAätwo-jCäcV) in the Son. But this passage shows that philosoph- 
ical speculations could readily attach themselves to the simple 
theory of Sabellius. Marcellus rejected his doctrine which he 
knew accurately. What he missed in it was the recognition of 
the Logos ; therefore the idea of God had also not been correctly 
apprehended by him. * But the form given to Monarchianism 
by Marcellus ' won few friends for that type of doctrine. Alex- 
andrian theologians, or Western scholars who came to their 
assistance, had already perfected the combination of Origen's 
doctrine of the Logos with the Monarchian 'Ofjt,oov(nog ; in other 
words, they had turned the category used by Origen against 
the ^oyog )CTi(rfJLX conception (the Logos-created) of Origen him- 
self. The saving formula, ** the Logos of the same substance, 
not made ** (Koyoq ofioov(riog ov Trotyjosig), was already uttered, and, 
suspiciously like Monarchianism as it sounded at first, became 
for that very reason the means of making Monarchianism super- 
fluous in the Church, and of putting an end to it. ' 

But that only happened after great fights. One of these 
we know, th^- controversy of the two Dionysii, a prelude to 
the Arian conflict. * In the Pentapolis the Sabellian doctrine 
had, soon after the death of Origen, won a great following even 

1 Euseb. c. Marcell., p. 76 sq. 

2 See on this Volume IV. 

3 Sabellius seems to have been held a heretic all over the West about A.D. 300 ; 
see the Acta Archelai, Methodius etc. 

4 Hagemann, I.e., p. 411 ff . ; Dittrich, Dion. d. Gr. 1 867 ; Förster, in the Ztschr, 
f. d. hist. Theol., 1871, p. 42 ff. ; Routh, Reliq. S. III., pp. 373—403. The main 

'.source is Athanasius de sentent, Dionysii, a defence of the Bishop, due to the appeal 
of the Arians to him; see also Basilius de spiritu, p. 29; Äthan, de synod. 43 — 45. 
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among the Bishops, "so that the Son of God was no longer 
preached." DionyaiiLs of Alexandria, therefore, composed various 
letters in which he tried to recall those who had been misled, 
and to refute Sabellianism. ' In one of these, directed to Euphra- 
fioT and An^monius, he gave an extreme exposition of Origen's 
doctrine of the subordination of the Son. This letter seemed 
very questionable to some Christians — probably in Alexandria, 
perhaps in Pentapolis. They lodged a complaint, soon after 
A.D. 260, against the Alexandrian Bishop with Dionysius._ia 
Rome, ^ The latter assembled a synod at Rome, which dis- 
approved of the expressions used by the Alexandrian, and him- 
self despatched to Alexandria a didactic letter against the Sabel- 
Uans and their opponents, who inclined to subordinationism. In 
this letter tlie Bishop so far spared his colleague as not to 
mention his name ; but he sent him a letter privately, calUng for 
explanations. The Alexandrian Bishop sought to justify himself 
in a long document in four books (eAf j-^c? ax) xTroXc-yia), maintained 
that his accusers had wickedly torn sentences from their context, 
and gave explanations which seem to have satisfied the Roman 
Bishop, and which Athanasius at any rate admitted to be thor- 
oughly orthodox. But the letter of the Roman Bishop appears 
to have had no immediate influence on the further development in 
Alexandria (see under) ; the universal collapse of the Empire in 
the following decades permitted the Alexandrian theologians 



I 



1 Euseb-, H. E- VII. 26. i : 'Et? t« 
Khttirl'i iT/s-iu!r£v, »at it Tpä; TiAia-ifefoif « 



'tfbi "AlilioiJa Tti( xicTX Befiiii'K}ir ik- 
:j 1^ T/iDf ^t/^pdvofia^ tact Ta?iiv " Aftfiu^x 
imiiriai «ai ff^AB riffrafa ruyyflifi' 
Dionysius had already 



called [he atlenlion of SUtus IL, the predecessor of the Roman Dionysii 
revolt in the Pentapolis. 

' Hagemann maintains that Ihey first luraed to the AleKandritui Bishop himself, 
and that he wrote an esplanalory letter, whicli, however, did not satisfy them ; 
but this cannot be proved (Alhanasias de seiitent. Dion. 13 is against it). The 
standpoint of the accusers appears from their appeal to the Roman Bishop, from 
the fact that he made their cause his own, and from the testimony of Athanasius, 
who describes them as ortliodon Churchmen (de sentenl. Dion. 13) — they were 
orthodox in the Koman setise. It is entirely wrong, with Dorner (Eiitwickeluogs- 
gesch. I., p. 748 f.) and Baur (Lehre v. d. Dreieinigkeit I., p. 313), to identify 
the accusers with those heretics, who, according to Dionysius' letter, taught there 
were three Gods; for the heretics meant were rather the Alexaadrian theologiaos. 
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to continue their speculations, without needing to fear further 
immediate reproofs from Roman Bishops. 

Two facts give a special interest to the controversy of the 
Dionysii. First, in spite of the acceptance of the sacred Triad, 
the Romans adhered simply, without any speculative harmon- 
ising, to the unity of the Deity, and decided that Origan's 
doctrine of subordination was Tritheism. Secondly, no scruple 
was felt at Alexandria in carrying out the subordination of the 
Son to the Father until it involved separation, though it was 
well known that such a view was supported, not by the tradition 
of the Church, but by philosophy alone. The accusers of the 
Alexandrian Dionysius charged him with separating Father and 
Son ; ^ denying the eternal existence of the Son ; ^ naming the 
Father without the Son and vice versa ;^ omitting to use the 
world ofioovtrtog ; * and finally, with regarding the Son as a crea- 
ture, related to the Father as the vine to the gardener, or the 
boat to the shipbuilder.* In these censures, which were not 
inaccurate, it is obvious that Dionysius, continuing the Neo- 
platonic speculations of his teacher, conceived the Xoyog as 
partio and derivatio of the [Aoviq^ thus, in order to meet Sabel- 
lianism, actually dividing him from the deity. Dionysius sought 
to excuse himself in his e^syx^^ (Refutation), and emphasised 
exclusively the other side of Origen's doctrine, at the same time 

* Dc sententia lo. i6. 

" De sententia 14 : ouk ist ^v 6 ®ib^ TPotr^p^ ouk cisl ^v 6 vioQ, ^AA' (jlIv ®soq 
§v %MpU ToO ^öyovy ocvroQ $1 6 u/^c ovk ^v Trptv yevjffljj, aAA* ^v totI Hre ovk ISjv^ 
olf ykp ifitÖQ ea-riVy «AA* Va-rtpov eTrtyiyovev. 

3 De sententia 16: xotripot Xsyuv Aiovva-ioQ ovk ovofi^ti rov viöv^ tuet TrdMv vi6)f 
^eyuv OVK dvofJid^ft rov xxTspx^ iAA^ ^leupel kxi fjLXKpvvet Koct (Jispi^ti r^v vtbv a^d 
ToC TTctrpd^. 

* L. c. 18 : TTpoo-^spova-iv 'iyK?<^fiot kxt^ eiJLOv yl/ev$oq "bv uq oh Agyovros rby Xpitr- 
rlv öfjLOOvo'tov stveit r^ @€^, 

* L. c. 18: TAjfv eyu ysviird rtvot — says Dion. Alex. — Koii ttoi^tx rivot ^fja-uq 
vo67a-Qecty rSiv fily TOio6ruv ^q oixpsioripuv l| eTri^poii^t; eiTTov Trocpx^etyizxrUy sttsi 
(JLvirt TO ^t/TOV %^^v (to »vrb ehcei) T<fi ysaipy^y t^^re rip vatvTe^y^ ro vKx^oi' — 
*'Ev« T&v yev^T&v elvxi — say the opponents of Dion. — rov viov kxi fxif dfJLoovo'iov r^ 
^xrpf. The passage in the letter to Euphranor ran (c, 4): TFoiv^ix kxi ytv^rlv shxt 
TÖV vfov roC 0SO0, jUJfTf $^ ^^o-tt */$tovy iAA^ |gvov Kxr* ova-txv xvrbv thou roH 
^xrpÖQt äa-TTtp sa-rtv 6 ysupyhq ^pbq rHjv iciJLTrs^ov kxi 6 vxvjF^ybq irphq ro VKA^oq» 
XXI ybep äq TTofmix &v ovk ^v ^rptv yiv^rxt. 
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admitting that in his incriminated writing he had incidentally 
employed somewhat unsuitable similes. Now he said that the 
Father had always been Father, and that Christ had always 
existed as the Logos and wisdom and power of God; that the 
Son had his being from the Father, and that he was related 
to the Father as the rays arc to the light. ' He explained that 
while he had not used the word oi^qcutio^ because it did not 
occur in Holy Scripture, figures were to be found in his earlier 
writings which corresponded to it; thus the figure of parents 
and children, of seed or root and plant, and of source and 
stream. " The Father was the source of all good, the Son the 
outflow ; th.e Father the mind (^qü-), the Son the word (AoVs^) — 
reminding us very forcibly of Neoplatonism — -or the emanating 
mind (wS; TrpiTrnSüv), while the viüg itself remains "and is what 
it was " {kxI hriv öh= ^v). " But being sent he flew forth and 
is borne everywhere, and thus each is in each, the one being 
of the other, and they are one, being two" ('O 3J e^eirrii 
'Z-pcwffiiphU xx'i (pipsTO.i ■^«.vTn.'/fid xxi süVoi; hrh EKXTtpsi; h 
tKXTtpii tTspi^ äv Sxr^pou^ Kx) pj miv, avTn; Sy;),^ But he now 
went further: any separation between Father and Son was to 
be repudiated. " I say Father, and before I add the Son, I 
have already included and designated him in the Father." The 
same holds true of the Ho!y Spirit. Their very names always 
bind all three together inseparably. " How then do I who use 
these names think that these are divided and entirely separated 
from each other? (— a? oZ-j b ro-jr^i; x?^'!^^''"^^ "'? hi^xm i^siii^- 
hSai TXÜ7X -/.x'l x^pJipisSxi ttx-^tO.S? «AJ^yAwi' cih[/.xt ;}. ' In these 
words the retreat was sounded; for what the Roman Bishop 
rejected, but Alexandrian theology never ventured wholly to 



: L. c. 18. 

^ L. c. 23. Tlie expositions of vsC; und Kiyai wliich were found both in th 
z and 4 books of Diooysius quite remind us of Porphyry: «a/ 'itrii i |uiv oT( 
sromjp i yaCs tbO Aiyou, Sm iifi' iaurtü, i j) xaiixif ufl; 6 >,6ytq toü io5. Tf 
fKiAcu it)\t HivoToy, AAA' oiii 'i^miii raSii, rii/ iiaivif ytiiiftnoi;, ßÄasr-ni/rct^ S 

• L. c. 17. 
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discard, was the ** dividing " {(jLepi^evdoti), ' The reservation lies 
in the word "entirely** (TrxvrsKooq). Dionysius added in con- 
clusion: "Thus we unfold the unit into the triad without 
dividing it, and we sum up the triad again into the unit with- 
out diminishing it,** {gvtoo fih v\(A6lg sig re tviv Tptxix r^v ßovxix 

TXXTVVO/ZSV xSlxipSTOV^ KX) TVIV Tpixix TXXlV XflClUTOV Siq TifV fJLO^ 

vxix (Fvyjcscpx^xiovfisdx). In this he has accommodated himself 
to a mode of looking at things which he could only allege to 
be his own under a mental reservation, as in the case of the 
qualification "entirely** {TrxvTs^ug). For the terms Tr^rvvsiv and 
(jvy)C€Cpx^xiGV(röxt were not those current in the school of Origen, 
and admit of a different interpretation. Finally, Dionysius denied 
the charge of the "sycophants** that he made the Father the 
Creator of Christ. ' 

The letter of Dionysius of Rome falls midway between these 
two manifestoes, which are so different, of the Alexandrian Bishop. 
We have to regret very deeply that Athanasius has only pre- 
served one, though a comprehensive, fragment of this document. ' 
It is extremely characteristic of the Roman Bishop, to begin 
with, that it seeks to settle the sound doctrine by representing 
it as the just mean between the false unitarian or Sabellian, 
and the false trinitarian or Alexandrian doctrine, * The second 

1 We see from the passages quoted by Basilius that Dionysius adhered to the 
expression "rpfX; c/too-t^o-s/s," but discarded the ^'fASpta-fjLsvoiQ ««/«/." while hfs 
accusers must have attacked the former expression also: Et r^ rptt^ gJvou t^ 
vTrata-Tcco'eiQ fiefispia^fiivct^ slvxi ?^iyovviy Tpe7Q sia-t^ xÄv fiif de^ua-tv if ttjv $s/cev rpt- 
^$ec TrxvrtXßQ ävsÄsrwo'xv. This accordingly is to be translated : " if they maintain 
that a separation is necessarily involved in the expression ' three Hypostases,' yet 
there are three — whether they admit it or no — or they must completely destroy the 
divine triad." 

2 L.c. 20, 21. It is very noteworthy, that Dionysius has not even brought him- 
self to use the expression 6i4,ooöa-ioq in his i^Aey^oc. If he had Athanasius would 
have given it in his extracts. For the rest, the attempt of Athanasius to explain 
away the doubtful utterances of Dionysius, by referring them to the human nature 
of Christ, is a makeshift born of perplexity. 

3 De decret. synod. Nie. 26 (see besides de sentent. Dion. 13). 

* The attack on the latter has alone been preserved by Athanasius along with 
the concluding argument; it is thus introduced: "Or/ ^\ oh iroi^yLOL ov$^ Krhfi» 6 
TOtj &SOU Äöyoiy äAA' V5/0V Tifc toO TratrpoQ ova-txQ yhvmiat athattperöv I^t;v, ^q 
^iypoc^ev ^ fxeycH/iii a-uvo^oq^ Uov k»} 6 t^q 'PMjieif^ eTrta-xoTTOQ Aiov^o-tOQ yp^<pwv Kserk 
rc3v r^ roO Sa/3fAA/ot/ ^povovvrmv^ a-xsT?^tcc^et kxtx rßv txOtx ro?<izmr(uy fisyetv 
Kxi (^vio-tv ovrug. 
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characteristic of the letter is that it regards the Alexandrian 
doctrine as teaching that there are three Gods, and draws a parallel 
between it and the Three principles of the Marcionites. This 
proves that the Roman Bishop did not trouble himself with the 
speculation of the Alexandrians, and simply confined himself to 
the result — as he conceived it — of three separate Hypostases. ' 
Finally^and this is the third characteristic feature— the letter 
shows that Dionysius had nothing positive to say, further 
than that it was necessary to adhere to the ancient Creed, 
definitely interpreting it to mean that the three. Father, Son, 
and Spirit, were equally one. Absolutely no attempt is tnade 
to explain or to prove this paradox. ^ But here undoubtedly 

' 'EJS; 3' fiv ciKirut Ä.cysifti Kai jrpöc tdS; ä/aipoCvra« Kai KararefincjiTst xa! 
äyJBpoEur«« tS (rEfivJraTC» nifuynit rfit tKitAifs-iii! TeP 0iov, T^v liovapxtat — llius 
begins the fragment communicated by Alhanasins, — eh ffi'ii Saiinti; rmxi xal 
liiliifiT/iirxt itrnniftii xei Ji^Ttfru; ''fi'''i: irin-uo-fisi yif iTrxiTiyXiTävieiCf'üfii* 
KUTitXBä'Tut Kai SiSaa-xäyTuy riy fl(7ov ».Syev, raiiritc u^tiytiTccc t^j (ffonifffmc ot 
«ari SiifiiTfov. üt 'irat tiictn, ivriianTai rg 'Laße^.y.itv yvaifi!)" ^ /*** 7^t 
ßf,ar!pilttil, al/räy tdv vüj ilrai hiyny riw ■xarifa, xai 'ifj.'rahiy elii Tfili; disfic 
rfirov Tivlc xtifiTTOVviy, tii Tfi7t vicevrirSK; £fviz; liAA^Aiuv, vioirixari ki- 
Xifif/i'taf, SiaifaSyrtt r^v äyi'ay Imyaia. HvlüirSai yäf iyiyrni r^ &t^ tBv Shm 
r3> SiTsr f,iysy, iiiiptMX''fi" 3i Tü @i^ xal iyiiaiTÜviai it7 ri Syioy jrycB/ia, iiSii 
xai T^y iti'av rfiiSa fi? 'iva, lia-Ttf lit iBfiitfiiiv Tita (rä» Sic» rSy Ü^uy Tay u-m- 
TOKp^ofx Aey^) fftjyxa^a^atoCa-&ai'rs koi auy&yev&at ^ä^a iytryxif. MapKiiavo^ ykf toü 
/iaranfifyionie SiSay/ia ilf Tft'n; äpajit t^; fii>ya(X''«i TO^^n «ai halpcriv (äiSfitei), 
^aiieutta 3u äia^oAmrfy, auxl äj T^äy BvtsiC liaiifräy Tofi XfiirToC . . . oStii y^f Tfi- 
äia fiit KijpTTOfiivifv üiro T^q iciai ypa^^f a-a$iD! iv/fTayTai, Tpiit Sc iiaii oÜTi 
ira/\X4^y ellre »iiv^ii Siai^Kiiv KtifuTrouirav According to Dionysius, then, some 
Alexandrian teachers taught "rf^ju rivii" — this is the only limitation — a form of 
Tritheism. The whole effort of the Bishop was lo prevent this. We recognise hece 
the old Roman interest in the unity of God, as represented by Victor, Zephyrine, 
and Callislus, but Dionysius may also have remembered, that his predecessors, 
PoDtiao and Fabian, assented to the condemnation of Origen. Should we not 
connect the angry reproach, levelled at the Alexandrian teachers, that Ihey were 
Tritheists, with the charge made by Callislus against Hippolytus, that he was a 
Dltheist; and may we not perhaps conclude that Origen himself was also accused 
of Tritheism in Rome? 

* The positive conclusion runs; OIIt' eiv Karaiiepi^iit jjp^ 1 1( Tp<7( Si ^TifTaj t^v 
Sttv/tasriiy xai iti'ay ficyiSa, glVt ^aiiirci xtiKCtiy rb alalia kcü ts i'jrifßaf.l^oi 
ftiyiiet reS KUfi'ev aAAi »«mmuKinai ii< eiiy irarcpa TiayreiffirBfa xai lit Xfir- 
rüv 'IifmCv TÖV ui'sv aliToS xai tit rä Syim TcttCfia, iväriai ii tS @(»i räv ÜKtiv 
tJ» Atyer iyii ykf, ifija-/. nai S Traritf 'iy ivftey. xai iyii eo tS T«Tf i leai i Tariip h 
l/iit — these are the old Monarchian proof-texts — sStw yip Sv xai i ilia Tfiki 
nai ri ayiey s^fuyfia T^t Iteyapx^'i Siarä^arre. We see that Dionysius simply 
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lies the strength of the Roman Bishop's position. When we 
compare his letter with that of Leo I. to Flavian and Agatho's 
to the Emperor, we are astonished at the close affinity of these 
Roman manifestoes. In form they are absolutely identical. The 
three Popes did not trouble themselves about proofs or argu- 
ments, but fixed their attention solely on the consequences, or 
what seemed to them consequences, of disputed doctrines. 
Starting with these deductions they refuted doctrines of the 
right and left, and simply fixed a middle theory, which existed 
merely in words, for it was self-contradictory. This they grounded 
formally on their ancient Creed without even attempting to argue 
out the connection: one God — ^Father, Son and Spirit; one 
Person— perfect God and perfect man; one Person — two wills. 
Their contentment with establishing a middle line, which possessed 
the attribute of that known in mathematics, is, however, a proof 
that they had not a positive, but merely a negative, religious 
interest in these speculations. Otherwise they would not have 
been satisfied with a definition it was impossible to grasp; for 
no religion lives in conceptions which cannot be represented 
and realised. Their religious interest centred in the God Jesus, 
who had assumed the substantia humana. 

The letter of the Roman Bishop produced only a passing 
impression in Alexandria. Its adoption would have meant the 
repudiation of science. A few years afterwards the great Synod 
of Antioch expressly rejected the term ofJLOov(riog (consubstantial) 

places the "holy preaching of the Monarchy" and the "Divine Triad*' side by 
side: "stat pro ratione voluntas." Between this conclusion and the commencement 
of the fragment preserved by Athanasius given in the preceding note, we have a 
detailed attack on those who hold the Son to be a tfoivhix like other creatures, 
"while the Holy Scriptures witness to his having an appropriate birth, but not to 
his being formed and created in some way." The attack on the 5v ^irs oIk 5v 
touches the fundamental position of the Alexandrian scholars as little as the op- 
position to three Godsj for Dionysius contents himself with arguing that God would 
have been without understanding, if the Logos had not always been with him; 
a thing which no Alexandrian doubted. The subtle distinction between Logos and 
Logos Dionysius leaves wholly out of account, and the explanation of the Roman 
Bishop on Proverbs VIII. 32 {Kvpiog 'iKriaS fie cipx^^ ^^^^ ocvroO) : 'ixrta-g evrxCSee 
«xovo'TSov ävr} roO gTg^Tjfö'e rolt; Jx' oct/roC yeyovöa-tv 'ipyoiQ^ yeyovöo't Jl ^/' »vrofi 
roO vhCy must merely have caused a compassionate smile among the theologians 
of Alexandria. 
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as being liable to misconstruction.' The followers ofOrigeninj 
his training school continued their master's work, and they were 
not molested in Alexandria itself, as it seems, up till about 
the close of the third century. If we review the great literary 
labours of Dionysius, of which we, unfortunately, only possess 
fragments, and observe his attitude in the questions debated in 
the Church in his time, we see how faithfully he followed in 
the track of Origen. The only difference lay in greater laxity 
in matters of discipline, ^ He proved, in his work " On Promises " 
(rip) i7rxyys>.ix-j), that he possessed the zeal against all Chiliasm 
and the dexterity in critical exegesis which characterised the 
school of Origen;^ and in his work "On Nature " (s-^p) cpiiTnj:;) 
he introduced, and endeavoured to carry out, a new task in 
the science of Christian theology, viz., the systematic refu- 
tation of Materialism, i.e., of the Atomic theory. ' Of the 
later heads of the training school we know very little; but 
that little is enough to let us see that they faithfully preserved the 
theology of Origen. Pkujus, who also led a life of strict asceticism, 
wrote learned commentaries and treatises. Photius '' testifies that 
he taught piously concerning the Father and Son, "except that 

' .See above, [>age 45. 

» See the letter to Fabius 
Novatiao controversy, ii 
he did in the dispute 1 
44-46, VII. 2-9). 

' See the fraginenLs 
alypse is a master-piece, 

* See Euseb. H. E. VII. 26, 2; the fragments of the work in Routh, Reliq. S. IV., 
P- 393 ^' '^" '^'^ Roch, die Schrift des Alex. Bischofs, Dionysius d. Gr. über 
die Natur (Leipzig iSSl) aad my account of this dissertation in the Th.L.Z. 1S83, 
No. 2. Dionysius' worlt, apart from a few Biblical quotations which do not affect 
the arguments, might have been composed by a Neo-platonic philosopher. Very 
characteristic is llie opening of the first fragment preserved by Eusebius. näriftv 
iv iffTJ rinia4>it tS irSv, ii( i/Zlv « xai toTs rro^uriToii; 'EAA^miv Tl>.&Tmi xai 
Tlv^uySf^ Kai roit äwi Tt)( StsSc xai 'He^xKteria ^alyCTai-, there we have in a 
line the whole company of the saints with whom Epicurus atid the Atoniists were 
confronted. We notice that from and after Justin Epicurus and his followers were 
extremely abhorred by Christian theologians, and that in this abhorrence Ibey felt 
themselves at one with Platonists, Pythagoreans, and Stoics. But Dionysius was the 
first Christian to take over from thesephilosophcrs the task ofa systematic refulalion, 

' Photius Cod. llg. 



tnlioch, and the a 
I which he sought at first to a 
ver the baptism of heretics 

[1 Euseb. II. E. VII. 24, 25. The 



ude of Dionysius in the 
as mediator precisely as 
iuseb. ir. E. VI. 41, 42, 

1 of Lhe AiM)c- 
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he speaks of two " beings " and two natures ; using the words 
being and nature, as is plain from the context, in place of 
Hypostasis, and not as those who adhere to Arius" (TrXijv on 
ovfTixg ivo Kx) ^V76iq ivo Xsysi' T^ T}jg ov(rlag kx\ ^v^soo^ ivof^ari, 
ug SjJAov, €K re ruv kTOfihoov y,x) TrpGyjyGVfiivcov rev x^P^^^ ^^^ '^^^ 
v7rG(rrx7€Ui; xx) ovx «^ oi 'A^f/V Tpo(rxyxK€ifi€yot XP^f^^''^^^)* This 
explanation is hardly trustworthy ; Photius himself is compelled 
to add that Pierius held impious doctrines as to the Holy Ghost, 
and ranked him far below the Father and Son. Now since he 
further expressly testifies that Pierius, like Origen, held the pre- 
existence of souls, and explained some passages in the O. T. 
"economically", />., contested their literal meaning, it becomes 
obvious that Pierius had not parted company with Origen ; ' 
indeed, he was even called ** Origen Junior ". ^ He was the 
teacher of Pamphilu s. and the latter inherited from him his un- 
conditional devotion to Origen's theology. Pierius was followed, 
in Diocletian's time, by Tbepgnostus at the Alexandrian school. 
This scholar composed a great dogmatic work in seven books 
called "Hypotyposes**. It has been described for us by Photius,' 
whose account shows that it was planned on a strict system, 
and was distinguished from Origen's great work, in that the 
whole was not discussed in each part under reference to one 
main thought, but the system of doctrine was presented in 
I a continuous and consecutive exposition. ^ Thus Theognostus 

* Routh, Reliq. S. III., pp. 425 — 435. 

2 Jerome, de vir. inl. 76; see also Euseb. II. E. VII. 32. 
8 Cod. 106. 

* The first book dealt with the Father and Creator; the second, with the necessity 
that God should have a son, and the Son; the third, took up the Holy Ghost; 
the fourth, angels and demons ; the fifth and sixth, the possibility and actuality of the 
Son's incarnation ; the seventh, God's creative work. From the description by Photius 
it appears that Theognostus laid the chief stress on the refutation of two opinions, 
namely, that matter was eternal, and that the incarnation of the Logos was an 
impossibility. TAese are^ however^ the two theses with which the Neo-platonic theo- 
logians of the 4th andjth centuries confronted Christian science^ and in whose assertion 
the whole difference between Neo-platonism, and the dogmatic of Alexandrian 
churchmen at bottom consisted. It is very instructive to notice that even at the end 
of the 3rd century the antithesis thus fixed came clearly to the front. If Theognostus, 
for the rest, rejected the opinion that God created all things from a matter equally 
eternal with himself, this did not necessarily imply his abandonment of Origen's 
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invented that form of scientific, Church dogmatic which was to 
set a standard to posterity — though it was indeed long before 
the Church took courage to erect a doctrinal structure of its 
own. Athanasius had nothing but praise for the work of Theog^l 
nostus, and has quoted a passage from tlie second book which 
undoubtedly proves that Theognostus did full justice to the 
Homoousian side of Origen's Christology. ' But even the Cap- 
padocians remarked certain affinities between Arius and Theog- 
nostus, ' and Photius informs us that he called the Son a 
" creature " (xt/V^js), and said such mean things about him that one 
might perhaps suppose that he was simply quoting, in order 
to refute, the opinions of other men. He also, like Origen, 
taught heterodox views as to the Holy Spirit, and the grounds 
on which he based the possibility of the incarnation were empty 
and worthless. As a matter of fact, Theognostus' exposition of 
the sin against the Holy Ghost shows that he attached himself 
most closely to Origen. For it is based on the well-known 
idea of the master that the Father embraced the largest, the 
Son, the medium, and the Holy Spirit the smallest sphere; that 
the sphere of the Son included all rational beings, inclusive of 
the imperfect, while that of the Spirit comprehended only theperfect 



I The fragraeDt given by Äthan 
n '(^uUi Tfi is-Tiv itpiufiie7rsc i 



5 (de deer. Nie. syn. 25) runs as follows: 

U6 evrta, ehti et fJ-ii 'irtui eiriiirix^V ^f^lt 

If ipiuTDe ri A'^aiyXTna, ii^ ilSxret ttTiid;- oVri 

iri TJ I'Jaifi is-Tiv ü aüräf 6 {(Aio;, ellrt aAXö- 

Büii'ai, oil litfiiriiSt üvaniivarni; tS; toO Tarpö; oia-lsf i( yif ititai 6 ^Met 6 
etlriq QÜ licieSTOi rati enxioiti'i'i i^' ainoS aüyait. dKtüs ouJ) ij ouffiiHToCjraT^Ät 
iAAoiiiä-i» t/jriiuiyiv, lixiau eauTf); 'ix'"'" tov t/o». Notice that the fi(f io-ftifs is here 
negatived; but this negative must have been limited by other deßnilions. At all 
events we may perhaps regard Theognostus as midway between Picrius and 
Alexander of Alexondria. 

* See Gregory of Nyssa, c. Eunom. III. So Routh, I.e., p. 412; heproscribes the 
proposition of Theognostus : t^v 0civ ßm)yifieroi riSt ri tSv xnTscirKiuiiirai, ^fSrot 
riv vlov eUi tivx XKiriva T^t iifniivfylxi x^eiircirTiiaairiai. Stephaous Gobaru« has 
eipressly noted it as a scandal that Athanasius should nevertheless have praised 
TheogQoslus (in Photius, Cod. 282). Jerome did not admit him into his catalogue 
of authors, and it is remarkable that Eusebius bas passed hitn over in silence; this 
may, however, have been accidental. 
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{T€^€iovfjL€voi), and that therefore the sin against the Holy Ghost, as the 
sin of the "perfect", could not be forgiven. * The only novelty is 
that Theognostus saw occasion expressly to attack the view " that 
the teaching of the Spirit was superior to that of the Son ** (r^v 
Tov 7rv€Vfjt,XTog it^xfTKX^ixv vTTspßxKKsiv rij^ tov vlou ^t^xx>i^)> Per- 
haps he did this to oppose another disciple of Origen, Hieracas . 
who applied himself to speculations concerning Melchizedek, as 
being the Holy Spirit, and emphasised the worship of the Spirit.' 
This Copt, who lived at the close of the third and in the first half of 
the fourth century, cannot be passed over, because, a scholar 
like Origen, ' he on the one hand modified and refined on certain 
doctrines of his master, * and on the other hand, emphasised his 
practical principles, requiring celibacy as a Christian law. ' 
Hieracas is for us the connecting link between Origen and the 

1 See Athanas. Ep. ad Serap. IV., ch. 1 1 ; Routh, l.c.j pp. 407 — ^422, where the 
fragments of Theognostus aie collected. 

2 See Epiph. H. 67. 3, 55. 5. 

8 Epiphanius (H. 67) speaks in the highest terms of the knowledge, learning, 
and power of memory, possessed by Hieracas. 

* H. understood the resurrection in a purely spiritual sense, and repudiated the 
restitutio carnis. He would have nothing to do with a material Paradise; and 
Epiphanius indicates other heresies, which H. tried to support by a comprehensive 
scriptural proof. The most important point is that he disputed, on the ground 
of 2 Tim. II. 5, the salvation of children who died even when baptised; "for 
without knowledge no conflict, without conflict no reward." Epiphanius expressly 
certifies his orthodoxy in the doctrine of the Trinity ; in fact Arius rejected his 
Christology along with that of Valentinus, Mani, and Sabellius, in his letter to 
Alexander of Alex. (Epiph. H. 69. 7). From his short description of it {phi uq 
'Up^KOiQ At/p^vcv ÄTÖ At/p^vot/, fj u(; Aä/ztä^« siq $vo — these are figures already 
employed by Tatian) we can only, however, conclude that H. declared the oua-ta of 
the Son to be identical with that of the Father. He may have developed Origen's 
Christology in the direction of Athanasius. 

* See my Art. in Herzog's R. E. 2 Aufl. VI, p. 100 f. Hieracas recognised the 
essential difference between the O. and N. T. in the commandments as to iyveicc^ 
iyKp&TBtx^ and especially, celibacy. "What then did the Logos bring that was new ? " 
or what is the novelty proclaimed and instituted by the Only-begotten? The fear 
of God? The law already contained that. Was it as to marriage? The Scriptures 
(izL the O. T.) had already dealt with it. Or as to envy, greed, and unrighteous- 
ness? All that is already contained in the O. T. *^^Ev II (zövov roCro Kotrop^&a-ou 
^Adfi, TO rifv syKpdretccv Kvipv^at 'iv rcc KÖo-f^^ta xcct ixvr^ uvxXi%et9^^ou uyvsfccv kou 
eyxp^Titccv. "Avsv $i rovrov fjttj Ivveta-Qut ^^v (Epiph. H. 67, ch. 1). He appealed 
to I Cor. VII., Hebr. XII. 14, Math. XIX. 12, XXV. 21. 
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Coptic monks ; the union of ascetics founded by him may mark 
the transition from the learned schools of theologians to the 
society of monks. But in his proposition that, as regards practice, 
the suppression of the sexual impulse was the decisive, and 
original, demand of the Logos Christ, Hieracas set up the great 
theme of the Church of the fourth and following century. 

In Alexandria the system of faith and the theology of Origen 
were fused more and more completely together, and it canno? 
be proved that the immediate disciples of Origen, the heads of 
the training-school, corrected their master, ' The first to do this 
in Alexandria was Eeler,-Bishop and Martyr, ° In his writings 
"Concerning divinity" (irff) flfOTijTo?), "Concerning the sojourn 
of our Saviour" {TTip'i rij? rruTiifoi; ^fiü'j sTn'Svißix^), and especially 
in his books "Concerning (the fact) that the soul does not pre- 
exist, nor has entered this body after having sinned " (TTffi tcü 
fitjii TTpoÜTT^pX^'''' '^'a'J ^'Jxh'^ l^'-i^^^ xßxpT-/ii7X7XV -^oÜTa eJ; s-äj;ti» 
/3ai)^^i'«(), he maintains against Origen the complete humanity 
of the Redeemer, the creation of our souls along with our 
bodies, and the historical character of the events narrated in 
Gen. III., and he characterises the doctrine of a pre-mundane 
fall as a "precept of Greek philosophy which is foreign and alien 
to those who desire to live piously in Christ" (j^tjifljjpifliTiiis'EA^.jjwj;^? 
^i?\o<7o(pix£, ^iv>!? xx) xXXiT pix^ cCtrtii räv hXpKrr^ evjfßüi; Sff'JvTi)vj 
s^!*).' This utterance proves that Peter had taken up a position defi- 
nitely opposed to Origen; ' but his own expositions show, on the 
other hand, that he only deprived Origen's doctrines of their extreme 
conclusions, while otherwise he maintained them, in so far as they 
did not come into direct conflictwith the rule of faith. The correc- 
tions on Origen's system were therefore not undertaken silently 

> Prucopjus uiid<>ubtedly mainUbs (Comm. in Genes, ch. Ill,, p. 76, in Routh, 
Reliq. S. IV,, p. jo) that Diouysius Alex,, in his commentary on Ecc'esiastes, con- 
tradicted the ollegorica.1 explanation of Gen, 11,, 111; but we do not know in what 
Ihe confradiclion consisted. 

ä Eusebius, H, E. IX. 6: Peter was made a roaityr, probably in A.D, 311. 

• See the fragment? of Peter's writings in Routh, I.e., pp, zi^Ss, especially 
pp. 46—50. Vide also Pitrn, Analecla Sacra IV,, p. 187 sq,, 425 sq. 

• Decidedly spurious is the fragment of an alleged UvrTxyuy/a of Peter, in 
which occur the words: ti ii (Vim 'Hfuxf-Sf ««/ Aiffi^Tfioy roi? fiinapioi/j btii- 
xJTDUt, c'/evt ■xtifarimii; liTis-Tifi'f» bird TCÜptxyivTBi'SifiYiMu(,Kaiul/ToSfX''>'l"'''''' 
ßXÄ^tTS^ iv r$ ixicAiiWif, Tä if»; rij^apgv Tafs;{;äf aür^iT'f/jiiXvTB (Roulh, l.c.,p. Si). 
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even in Alexandria. A compromise took place between scientific 
theology, and the ancient antignostically determined Creed of 
the Church, or the letter of Holy Scripture, to which all the 
doctrines of Origen were sacrificed that contradicted the tenor 
of the sacred tradition. * But above all, the distinction made by 
him between the Christian science of the perfect and the faith 
of the simple was to be abolished. The former must be cur- 
tailed, the latter added to, and thus a product arrived at in a 
uniform faith which should be at the same time ecclesiastical 
and scientific. After theology had enjoyed a period of liberty, 
the four last decades of the third century, a reaction seems to 
have set in at the beginning of the fourth, or even at the end of 
the third century, in Alexandria. But the man had not yet risen 
who was to preserve theology from stagnation, or from being 
resolved into the ideas of the time. All the categories employed 
by the theologians of the fourth and fifth centuries were already 
current in theology, ^ but they had not yet received their defi- 
nite impress and fixed value. ^ Even the Biblical texts which 
in those centuries were especially exploited pro and contra^ 

* We have unfortunately no more precise information as to Peter's attitude; we 
may determine it, however, by that of Methodius (see under). 

2 So yLQ^&(i — r/)/£^; — ohvi» — ^vvi^ — v7roKSifx,evov — vwoa-raa-iq — Trpöa-cüTrov^ Trepiyp»- 
^yj — fjtgpf^ga-dxt — $tecips7v — Tr^etrvvsiv — a'V'yKe^ei?<euoCa'Qxi — xr/^fe/v — 7rote7v — yiyvea-^ett 
yevv&v — Gix.oovo'iOi — ex rijc oiomQ roV wecrpöq — hoc rov QeÄ^fx,ccroi — @ebq ex &60v — 
^e3(; Ik ^uro^ — yevvfjöevrx ov TrotvfHvTCt — ?v '6re ovk ?v — ouk ^v 'dre ovk ^v — ^v ore 
ovx ^v—'iTspo^ Ttetr^ ova-tccv — HrpsTrro^ — otv»><Xoi(aTO(; — »yivvviroci — xÄÄÖrpiOQ — Tifyif 
TJjc l^sOTyfTOQ — $vo ouo'lcu — ovvia ovvtwfJt.iv^ — eveevöpaTnjO'ti — öecivöpuTroQ — Hvwo'tQ ova-tu- 
^fjQ — 'iivoiO'tq KotTX fJterovo'/ecv — a-vvx^stcc xccrk f/.^oijo'iv xcct (Jterova-ixv — a-vyKpao-iQ — 
ivoiKsiv etc. Hipler in the Gestern Vierteljahrschrift für kathol. Theol. 1869, p. 
161 ff. (quoted after Lösche, Ztschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1884, S. 259) maintains that 
expressions occurred in the speculations of Numenius and Porphyry as lo the nature 
of God, which only emerged in the Church in consequence of the Nicene Council. 
Those technical terms of religio-philosophical speculation, common to the Neo- 
platonists of the 3rd century, the Gnoslics and Catholic theologians, require re- 
examination. Gne result of this will be perhaps the conclusion that the philosophy 
of Plotinus and Porphyry was not uninfluenced by the Christian system, Gnostic 
and Grigenistic, which they opposed. We await details under this head from 
Dr. Carl Schmidt. 

3 The meaning which was afterwards attached to the received categories was 
absolutely unthinkable, and corresponded perfectly to none of the definitions previously 
hit upon by the philosophical schools. But this only convinced men that Christianity 
was a revealed doctrine, which was distinguished from philosophical systems by 
mysterious ideas or categories. 
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had already been collected in the third. Dionysius of Alexan- 
dria had already given warning that the word c,(tc;u5-(S^ did not 
occur in Holy Scripture, and this point of view seems, as a rule, 
to have been thoroughly decisive even in the third century, ' 

We get an insight into the state of religious doctrine about the 
middle of the third century and afterwards from the works of 
Gre gory,^ the mira cle-worker, who was one of the most eminent of 
Origen's disciples, and whose influence in the provinces of Asia 
Minor extended far into the fourth century. This scholar and 
Bishop who delivered the first Christian panegyric — one on 
Origen — -and has in it given his autobiography, remained through- 
out his hfe an enthusiastic follower of Origen, and adhered, 
in what was essential, to his doctrine of the Trinity. ' But 
Gregory felt compelled, in opposition to Christians whose con- 
ception of the Trinity was absolutely polytheistic, to emphasise 
the unity of the Godhead. He did this in his "Confession of 
faith",' and in a still greater degree, according to the testimony 
of Basilius, in his lost work SiitJ.t^'/? s-aa^ 'Ai>.ix'jiv (Debate with 
Ailianus), ' which contained a proposition, afterwards appealed 
to by SabelHans, and somewhat to the following effect, viz.. 
Father and Son are two in thought, but one in substance 
{ttxt^P hx) i/ihg tTTivai^ ii.t-j silt Sua, 'jthttxtsi 5e %•/). Gregory, 
on the other hand, described the I.^gos as creature {xriiTfix) 

' But we have nol yet ascertaiDed the method TgUowed in the earlier period of 
Coilecting the verilicts of the older Fathers, and of presenting them as precedents; yet it is 
noteworthy that Iremus nad Clement already delighted in sppealinE to the ■nptaßvr- 
efsi, which meant for them, however, ciliug the Apostles' disciples, .ind that Paul 
of Samosala was accused in the epistle of the Synod of Antioch, of despising the 
ancient iuterprcters of the Divine Word (Euseb. VII. 30). 

' See Caapari IV., p. 10 ff. ; Ryssel, Gregorius Thau main i^us, 1880. Vide also 
Overbeck iu the Th. L.— Z , 1881, No. n, and Dräscte in the Jahrb. f. protest. 
Theol. 1881, H. 2. Edition by Fronlo. Ducäus, 1621. Pitra, AnalectaSaera III.; also 
Loofs, Theol. L. Z., 1884, No. 23. 

' See Caspari's (I.e.) conclusions as to Gregory's confession of faiih, whose 
genuineaess seems to me made out. Origen's doctrine of the Trinity appearsclearly 
in Ihe Panegyric. The fragment printed by Ryssel, p. 44 f., is not by Or, Thaumaturgus. 

* See Cnspari, I.e., p. 10: rfilit T(Ac<a, Si^ii xdu aiSidriiTi xni ßxaiM/x n^ ittfi- 

5'oftrf»« litlii «T«ÄADr|llDUfllH|. OtVl S5v KTlffTlfti Tl if JoOAOI' IV T^ Tflijl oilTt 

■xoTt vßi raTpi. tiiTt ula wiSfia, ÜAA' aTfi^rroi icai svoAAai'uTot ii xiiTil Tfiki ail. 
^ HasII., ep. 210. 
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and created (TrolyjfjLx) — so Basilius tells us, — and this form of 
expression can probably be explained by the fact that he thought 
it necessary, in this way and aggressively [iyoovivTiycSoq)^ to em- 
phasise, on the basis of Origen's idea of the Homoousia of the 
Son, the substantial unity of the deity, in opposition to a view 

^jof the divine Hypostases which approximated to polytheism. 

I On the whole, however, we cannot avoid supposing, that at the 
time when theology was introduced into the faith — a work 
in which Gregory especially took part, — and in consequence 
y the worst confusions set in, * the tendency to heathen Tritheism 
had grown, and theologians found themselves compelled to 
maintain the ** preaching of the monarchy ** [ycYipvypLX ryjg fjLOvxpxl^?) 

1^0 an increasing extent. This is proved by the correspondence 
of the Dionysii, the theology of Hieracas, and the attitude of 
Bishop Alexander of Alexandria ; but we have also the evidence 
of Gregory. True, the genuineness of the writing ascribed to 
him, on the "essential identity"^ (of the three Persons), is not 
yet decided, but it belongs, at all events, to the period before 
Athanasius. In this treatise the author seeks to establish the 
indivisibility and uniqueness of God, subject to the hypothesis 
of a certain hypostatic difference. In this he obviously approaches 
Monarchian ideas, yet without falling into them. Further, the 
very remarkable tractate, addressed to Theopompus, on the 
incapability and capability of suffering, ^ treats this very subject, 
without even hinting at a division between Father and Son 
in this connection; on the other hand, the author certainly 
does not call it in question. We can study in the works of 
Gregory, and in the two treatises ^ just mentioned, which bear 
his name, the state of theological stagnation, connected with 
the indeterminateness of all dogmatic ideas, and the danger, 

1 It remained a matter of doubt in the East up to the beginning of the fourth 
century, whether one ought to speak of three Hypostases (essences, natures), or one. 

2 Ryssel, p. 65 f., lOO f.; see Gregor. Naz., Ep. 243, Opp , p. 11., p. 196 sq., 
ed. Paris, 1840. 

3 Ryssel, p. 71 f., 1 18 f. The genuineness of the tractate is not so certain as 
its origin in the 3rd century; yet see Loofs, I.e. 

* See also the Sermo de incarnatione attributed to Gregory (Pitra III., p. 144 sq , 
395 sq.) 
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then imminent, of passing wholly over to the domain of ab- 
stract philosophy, and of relaxing the union of speculation with 
the exegesis of Holy Scripture. The problems are strictly con- 
fined to the sphere of Origen's theology; but that theology was 
so elastic that they threatened to run wild and become thoroughly 
secular. ' If, e.g., we review the Christological tenets of Euse- 
bius of Caesarea, one of Origen's most enthusiastic followers, 
we are struck by their universal hollowness and emptiness, un- 
certainty and instability. While Monotheism is maintained with 
an immense stock of Bible texts and a display of all possible 
formulas, a created and subordinate God is, in fact, interposed 
between the deity and mankind. 

But there was also in the East a theology which, while 
it sought to make use of philosophy, at the same time tried to 
preserve in their realistic form the religious truths established in 
the fight with Gnosticism. There were theologians who, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Irena;us and Hippolytns, by no means 
despised science, yet found the highest truth expressed in the 
tenets handed down by the Church ; and who therefore, refusing 
the claim of philosophical Gnosis to re-edit the principles of 
faith, only permitted it to support, connect, and interpret them. 
These theologians were necessarily hostile to the science of 
rehgion cultivated in Alexandria, and enemies of its founder 
Origen. We do not know whether, during his life-time, Origen 
came into conflict in the East with opponents who met him in 
the spirit of an Irena:us. ' From his own statements we must 
suppose that he only had to deal with untrained disputants. 

' Origen himsflf alwiys possessed in his unconditional adherence to the Bible 
n Itiud of corrective against the dnnger of paääing entirely over to philosophy, 
Though thoroughly versed in philosophical science, he sought never to be more 
than a scriptural Iheologian, and ui^ed his disciples — witness his letler to Gregor. 
Thaum. — to give up their philosophical sliidies, and devote themselves wholly lo 
the Bible. No professedly philosophical expositions occur in Origea himself, so far 
OS I know, like those transmitted by his disciples. For the latter the comprehensive 
chapter of Eusebius (H. E, VII. 3a) is very instructive. Here we meet with Bishops 
who seem to have been scholars first and clerics afterwards. This Eusebius (§ 22) 
has to tell of one: !i6ym /tit (PiMriifiiit ksi riic Saa« ^af' "EAA>t»-i y«ijf/«t x«fi 
Ti^e ToAAuTt launairitlt, avx ilioifi yt nn> irsfi t^v iilca iritrii iiariSiiiiivet. 

' It is unknown who was the xuhtJuii i/tSii TfUrßirtit xai imxapinTÖq ivif 
quoted by Epi]ili. (H. 64, ch. S and 67} as an opponent of Origen. 
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But in the second half of the third century, and at the begin- 
ning of the fourth, there were on the side of the Church antag- 
onists of Origen's theology who were well versed in philo- 
sophical knowledge, and who not merely trumped his doctrine 
with their ;///ä^ Trhrtg (bare faith), but protected the principles 
transmitted by the Church from spiritualising and artificial inter- 
pretations, with all the weapons of science. * The most impor- 
tant among them, indeed really the only one of whom we have 
any very precise knowledge, besides Peter of Alexandria 
(see above), is Methodius . ^ But of the great number of treatises 
by this original and prolific author only one has been till now 
preserved complete in the original — Conviv. decem virg., while 
we have the greater part of a second — De resurr. * The rest 

* Besides these we have Eastern theologians, who, while they did not write 
against Origen, show no signs in their works of having been influenced by Alex- 
andrian theology, but rather resemble in their attitude Irenaeus and Hippolytus. 
Here we have especially to mention the author of five dialogues against the Gnostics, 
which, under the title ''De recta in deum fide," bear the name of Adamantius ; see 
the edilio princeps by Wetstein, 1673, and the version of Rufinus discovered by Caspari 
(Kirchenhistorische Anecdota, 1883; also Th. L. — Z. 1884, No. 8) which shows 
that the (ireek text is interpolated. The author, for whom we have perhaps to look 
in the circle of Methodius, has at any rate borrowed not a little from him (and 
also from the work of Theopbilus against Marcionr). See Jahn, Methodii, Opp. I., 
p. 99, II. Nos. 474, 542, 733 — 749, 771, 777. Möller in Herzog's R. E., 2 Ed., 
IX., p. 725. Zahn, Ztschr. f. Kirchengesch., Vol. IX., p. 193 ff. : "Die Dialoge des 
Adamantius mit den Gnostikem." The dialogues were written ± 300, probably 
somewhere in East Asia Minor, or in West Syria, according to Zahn about 300 
— 313 in Hellenic Syria, or Antioch. They are skilfully written and instructive; a 
very moderate use is made of philosophical theology. Perhaps the Ep. ad Diogn. also 
came from the circle of Methodius. Again, there is little philosophical theology to 
be discovered in the original edition of the first six books of the apostolic Consti- 
tutions, which belongs to the third century. See Lagarde in Bunsen's Analecta 
Ante-Nicccna T. II. The author still occupied the standpoint of Ignatius, or the old 
anti-gnostic teachers. The dogmatic theology, in the longer recension of the work, 
preserved in Greek, belongs entirely to the reviser who lived in or after the middle 
of the 4th century (so App. Const. II. 24, VI. 11, 14, 41 [Hahn, Biblioth. der 
Symbole, 2 Aufl., §§ 10, 11, 64]; see my edition of the At^ecxii', P- 241 ff. That 
Aphraates and the author of the Acta Archelai were unaffected by Origen's theology 
will have been clear from what was said above, p. 50 f. 

2 Jahn, S. Methodii Opp, 1865; Pars II. S. Methodius Platonizans, 1865; 
Bonwetsch, M. von Olympus I. 1891. Vide also Pitra, Analecta Sacra T. III., IV. 
(see I-^ofs, Th. L. — Z., 1884, No. 23, col. 556 ff.). Mohler, Patrologie, pp. 680 — 
700. Möller, I.e., p. 724 ff. Salmon Diet, of Christian Biogr. III. p. 909 sq. 

• Besides smaller fragments are found, increased by Pitra. 
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has been preserved in the Slavic language, and only very lately 
been rendered accessible. The personality of Methodius himselfV 
with his position in history, is obscure. ' But what we do know 
is enough to show that he was able to combine the defence of 
the Rule of Faith as understood by Irena^us, Hippolytus, and 
TertuUian, " with the most thorough study of Plato's writings 
and the reverent appropriation of Plato's ideas. Indeed he lived 
in these.' Accordingly, he defended "the popular conception of 
the common faith of the Church " in an energetic counterblast 
to Origen, and rejected all his doctrines which contained an 
artificial version of traditional principles.' But on the other hand, 
he did not repudiate the basis on which Origen's speculation 
rested. He rather attempted with its presuppositions and method 
to arrive at a result in harmony with the common faith. \ 
There seems to be no doubt that lie took the great work of 
Irena:us as his model; for the manner in which Methodius has 
endeavoured to overcome dualism and spiritualism, and to 
establish a speculalive realism, recalls strikingly the undertakine 
of Irenffius. Like the latter, Methodius sought to demonstrate 
the eternal importance of the natural constitution in spirit and 
body of the creatures made by God; and he conceived salvation 
not as a disembodying, not in any sense as a division and 
separation, but as a transfiguration of the corporeal, and a union 
of what had been unnaturally divided. He rejected the pessim-y 
ism with which Origen had, like the Gnostics, viewed the world 
as it is, the tuttä?/; ruü ■/Ai{j.'.:j, making it, if a well-ordered 
and necessary prison, yet a prison after all. This he confronted 
with the optimistic conviction, that everything which God has 
created, and as he has created it, is capable of permanence and 

' See Zahn, Ztschr. f. Kirelien};eseli. Vol. VHI., p. 15 G". Place: Olympus !□ Lycia. 

' He wa>i ranked in later times with Irenxua and Hippolytus (sec Andreas Cxs. 
in pner. in Apoc., p. 2) and that as a -witness to the inspiration of Juiin's Apocalypse, 

» Sec Juhn, I.e. 

* See the long fragments of the writing dt resiirTiclhne which was directed 

against Origen, as also the worlc iripi rSv yitntTä^. Methodius called Origen a 

"Centaur" (0pp. 1. 100, 101), /.(., "Sophist," and compared his doctrine with the 

Hydra (I, 86). See the violent attack on ihe new-fashioned exegelcs and teachers 

'1 9 (OpP I- ^7 ^^ ^D^ zo, (p. 74), where the ^ri-S voifTäi and a-ii|iid>{ 

fTift of Origen's school are ridiculed ; cU, zi, p. 75 ; 39, p. 83. 
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transfiguration. * Accordingly, he opposed Origen's doctrines of 
y the pre-existence of souls, the nature and object of the world 
and of corporeality, the eternal duration of the world, a pre- 
Y^mundane Fall, the resurrection as a destruction ofthe body, etc. 
At the same time he certainly misrepresented them, as, e,g.y 
Origen*s doctrine of sin, p. 68 sq. Like Irenaeus, Methodius 
introduced curious speculations as to Adam for the purpose 
of establishing realism, /.^., the maintenance of the literal truth 
of sacred history. Adam was to him the whole of natural 
humanity, and he assumed, going beyond Irenaeus, that the 
Logos combined the first man created (protoplast) with himself. ' 

^ See the short argument against Origen, De resurr. 28, p. 78: E/ yot^ xpslrrov 
rh fjLij sJvat ToV sheet rov x^o-jlcov» 4tx ri rb %e7pov vipslro Trottja-aQ rdv xoa-f^ov d 
SiÖQ-y «AA' ov$iv 6 &sbi f4,xTettcüi ilj p^f7pov eTrotsi. oukovv sJq rd ehau xect fjtsvstv rifv 
KTia-tv 6 @ebQ ^tSKoa-fitja-xTO. Wisdom I. 14 and Rom. VIII. 19 follow. The fight waged 
by Methodius against Origen presents itself as a continuation of that conducted by 
Irenoeus against the Gnostics. It dealt in part with the same problems, and used 
the same arguments and proofs. The extent to which Origen hellenised the Christian 
tradition was in the end as little tolerated in the Church as the latitude taken by 
the Gnostics. But while Gnosticism was completely ejected in two or three genera- 
tions it took much longer to get rid of Origenism. Therefore, still more of Ori- 
gen's theology passed into the "revealed" system of Church doctrine, than of the 
theology of the Gnostics. 

2 See Conviv. III. 6 (p. 18 sq.) : recvr^ yocp rov ccvopcajrov otvet/^vi^sv 6 ?^6yoQ, 
'd%U(; $ij h^ avroV kutx^vv^ rviv It' dÄsSpta ysycvvixv kxtx^U^v, ifrnjo-xQ rov '6^tv. 
ijpfjto^e yap fjiij $1^ irspov vtKi^Qiivxt rov wovfipbv xääoc $t^ SKs/vovy Sv $tj xat exö/x,' 
TTx^ev XTTccrija-XQ uurbv rervpxvvfixhaty 'drt fjiij xääuq rtjv dfJtxpTtxv ?ivOijvai xat rijv 
xxrxxpta-tv ^vvarbv ^v, st /ttif ttuäiv 6 xurbQ exslvoq 'MpaTro^y $t^ "ov e'tpviro ro '^yvj 
et xxt €tq yviv «TeAf^/o-^," avaTAÄO-flf/^ xveÄva-s ryjv otTrö^xa-tv rifv h^ xvrbv 6/5 
T^vTX^ h^svijvsyfjLsvijv. oTrcoQ, xxöuq €v rä ^A^a(/t4 Trporspov t^vtsi; XTodv^a-xova-tVt 
oVtcü $ij ttäA/v xxt sv r^ xv€t?^yi^6rt Xpta-r^ rbv 'A^«/tt TrxvreQ t^woTroivt^&o'tv. Still 
clearer is III. 4, where it is expressly denied that Adam is only a type of Christ: 
^8p€ y^p iiizs7i eTTta-xe^ufjLeQx TrSiq ipQo$ö^a)i xvyjyxye rbv *A^«jt* eiQ rbv Xpta-rbv^ 
ov fjLÖvov rvTTov xvrbv viyovfjLSvoq slvxt xxt stxövXy x/iÄx xxt xvrb rovro Xpta-rbv xxt 
xvrbv ysyovevxt $tx rb rbv Trpb xtuvuv giq xvrbv syxxrxa-xijypxt Äöyov. ilpfzo^s ybtp 
rb TTpooröyovov rov ©gov xxt %p&rov ß^xa-riif/a xxt (Jtovoysvi^ rifv a-o^txv rifi Trpuro- 
tA^o'tm xx) "Trpuru xxt 'xpuroyovu rc3v xvopuTreov xvQpaTrta xepxa-Qsla-xv gvvfv^poti'K^xivxty 
roCro yap slvxt rbv Xpta-rov^ Hv^puTTOv sv xxpxru Qsörijrt xxt rsXsix TrsTrXtjpwfJLsvov 
xxt @sbv sv avöpaTa) xsxot>pm^svov' vfv yxp 7rps7reü$sa-rxrov r6v Trpsa-ßvrxrov räv 
xtuvuv xxt xpurov ruv xpxotyys?^uv, xvopuTotQ fJt.sX?<ovrx o-t/vo/u/AeTv, e/5 rbv TTpsa-- 
ßvrxrov xxt Trpurov r&v xvQpuirov sta-otxta-Qyivxt rbv ^A$x(z. See also III. 7 8: Tpo- 
ysyvfjivxa-Qxt yxp . . . «c 'xpx 6 TrpurÖTcXxo'roq otxstuq stQ xvrbv xvx^spsa-Qxt hvvxrxt rov 
Xpta-röVf ovxsrt rvTOQ ^uv xxt x'Ksixxo'fJLx (jl6vov xxt sixuv rov fJLOvoysvoVq^ xWx xxt xvrb 
rovro a-o^tx ysyovaq xxt ÄÖyoQ. $txiiv yxp V$XToq a-vyxspxa-dst^ 6 xv&puTTOQ r^ a-o^tx 
KXt Tjj ^a^ roCro ysyovsvy '6xsp l\v xvrb rb stQ xvrbv syxxrxa-x^ypxv 'xxpxrov cpStQ. 
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This union was conceived as a complete incorporation: "God 
embraced and comprehended in man;*' and, starting from this 
incorporation, the attempt was made to explain redemption in 
terms of a mystical realism. Salvation was not consummated 
in knowledge (Gnosis), but it came to light, already achieved 
for mankind, in the constitution of the God-man. ^ But for this 
very reason Methodius borders, just like Irenaeus, on a mode v 
of thought which sees in the incarnation the necessary comple- 
tion of creation, and conceives the imperfection of the first Adam 
to have been natural. * Adam, ^>., mankind, was before Christ 
still in a plastic condition, capable of receiving any impression 
and liable to dissolution. Sin, which had exclusively an external 
source, had therefore an easy task ; humanity was first consolidated 
in Christ. In this way freedom is retained, but we easily se<e 1 
that Origen*s idea of sin was more profound than that of 
Methodius. ' The fantastic realism of the latter*s view is carried 
out in his speculations on the transference of salvation from 

* Yet see, under, the new turn given to the speculation. 

2 S. Conviv. III. 5 : 'irt yotf 'ryjÄovpyovfjLevov rov 'A5ä/u, u^ 'ia-rtv f /t67i/, xoci 
TtjKTOv '6vTa rat j/^apij, xai fjLii$67rco cpOxa-avra $iKiiv oa-rpaixov r^ cc^Oxpa-tot apocTOcta)- 
oifvect Koti TaytuQiiveftt v$up lia-Trsp KacTX?<6tßofJi,svfi Kcct KXTcetvroä^ova-ot ^iSÄvasv ocurb 
M u(/,xpria. ho $ii txMv Hcvco^sv xvx^svuv kou 'njÄoTr/^aa'rcSv rbv othrov sIq rz/t^^v 6 
&6ÖQ ev rifi TTxpösvtx^ xpacrociua-acQ TrpSjrov Koti tt^^xq fx,ijTpot xat a-vvsvaa-acQ xact 
o-vyxsp^a-aQ ria ?<o'y(a^ 'cct^ixtov xcct 'aQpotva-rov e^^yaysv sJ^ rov /3/ov, Yva /tt^ %u?^tv 
to7q Tifc (pQopS^ 'i^u^ev eTrtxAva-det^ (evfjt,xa-tv^ mxs^ovcc yevvijo-eeq $tcc7rea-^. Methodius, 
like Irenaeus, gave much study to Paul's Epistles, because they were especially 
quoted by Origen and his school (see ch. 51 fin., p. 90)5 on the difficullies which 
he felt see De resurr. 26, p. 775 38, p. 83. 

' The expositions of concupiscence, sin, and death, are distinguished very 
strongly from those of Origen. (For death as means of salvation see De resurr. 
23, 49). They resemble the discussions of Irenajus, only Methodius maintains — a 
sign of the times — that sinlessness is impossible even to the Christian. See De 
resurr. 22 (I., p. 75) • ^^vroq yocp 'irt roV a-wfJLocro^ wpb roV rsQvyj^ea-Qxt a-vt^viv avciyxvi 
xeti T»fv ufJLOipriuVy 'Sv$ov roct; pt^ott; avrij^ ev iiiuv xTcoxpvxrovvuv^eixxi'i^uhvrofJLOttt; 
Teti(i ÄTÖ r&v o'u^povta-fx.ßv xact r&v vovQenio-ecov avfo-TgAAero, h^st ohx ocv (Jtsrx rb 
cpotrtirSiivat a-vvsßxtvev ot^ixelv^ ccrs Trxvrci'raca-iv et/^txptva^ oi(p^pmiev)j(; ci(p* i^fJLuv rviq 
ufjtecprtoii' vvv $i xett fJLsric rb 'rta-revo'oct xxt It/ rb V$ap h?<Qs7v rov uyvta-f^ou toA- 
A^x/^ sv a(/,ccprtcctQ '6vr6Q evpta-xöfzsQa' ov$etq yocp oVruq xfjcccprixi; exrb^ sivoct iocvrbv 
Mocvx^osraty uq (jcti^^ xav ev&vfjLyj^yjvoct rb a-vvoÄov 'ohuti rviv u^txixv. To this concep- 
tion corresponds the view of Methodius that Christianity is a cultus of mysteries, 
in which consecration is unceasingly bestowed on the reÄetovfxsvot. Methodius 
also referred Rom. VII. 18 f. to those born again. 
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Christ to individuals. The deep sleep of the Protoplast is paral- 
leled in the second Adam by the sleep of death. Now as Eve 
was formed from, and was part of the being of sleeping Adam, 
so the Holy Spirit issued from Christ lying in the sleep of death, 
and was part of his being ; ^ and from him the Church was 
fashioned. "The Apostle has excellently applied the history of 
** Adam to Christ. So we will require to say with him that the 
" Church is of the bone and flesh of Christ, since for her sake 
"the Logos left the Heavenly Father, and came down that he 
"might cleave to his spouse; and he fell asleep unconscious 
"of suffering, dying voluntarily for her, that he might present 
" the Church to himself glorious and faultless, after he had purified 
"her by the bath; so that she might receive the spiritual and 
" blessed seed, which he himself, instilling and implanting, scatters 
" into the depths of the Spirit, whom the Church receives and, 
" fashioning, develops like a spouse, that she may bear and 
" rear virtue. For in this way the word is also excellently ful- 
" filled * Grow and increase * ; since the Church increases daily 
"in greatness, beauty, and extent; because the Logos dwells 
"with her, and holds communion with her, and he even now 
"descends to us, and in remembrance (Anamnesis) of his suffering 
" (continually) dies to himself. For not otherwise could the 
" Church continually conceive believers in her womb, and bear 
"them anew through the bath of regeneration, unless Christ 
"were repeatedly to die, emptying himself for the sake of each 
" individual, in order to find acceptance by means of his sufferings 
"continuing and completing themselves; unless, descending from 
"heaven, and united with his spouse, the Church, he imparted 
" from his own side a certain power, that all who are edified 
"in him should attain growth, those, namely, who, born again 
"through baptism, have received flesh of his flesh, bone of his 

* The allegory receives another version Opp. I-, p. 119 t H-^i '^coQ Hepa oti rpcT; 
«UTA/ rc3v TTpoyövuv M^xKxt Tratr^q ri^q civopaTrortiroq cfJLoova-iot vTroo'Tcca'siQ xät' 
sixovac rtvx^ uq xect tAe^o^iia Mottet — the passage occurs in Anastasius Sin. ap. Mai, 
Script. Vet. N. Coll. IX. p. 619 — rvTrtauQ yeyovxa-t rvi(; oiytocQ xxi 6(x,oova-tov rpfcc- 
$o(;, TOO fx>^v otvaciTtov Kxt icysvvijTov ^A$ccfx, tvttov xact stxzvx 'e^ovrOQ rov xvuiriov 

KXi TT^VrCüV XlTiOV WXVTOKpXTOpOQ &SOV XXt TTXTpOQ, TOO $^ ySWifroO VtOV XUTOV 

slxövx Tcpo^ixypx^ovToq TOO yevvifTOu vioV xxt Äöyov rov @eov. ryit; $e ixTropsvri^Q 
Eiixq vvifixivova-y^i r^v roV xyiou TvsvfjLxroq sx7rop€VTv\v vTroa-rxa-tv. 
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"bone, i.e,, of his holiness and glory. He, however, who calls 
"bone and flesh wisdom and virtue, speaks truly; but the side 
"is the Spirit of truth, the Paraclete, from whom the enlightened 
"receiving their portion are born again, in a worthy manner, to 
"immortality. But no one can participate in the Holy Spirit, 
"and be accounted a member of Christ, unless the Logos has 
"first descended upon him, and, falling asleep, has 'emptied' 
"himself, that he, rising again and rejuvenated, along with him 
" who fell asleep for his sake, and re-fashioned in his own 
"person, may participate in the Holy Spirit. For the side (x/fu^-v) 
" of the Logos is really the spirit of truth, the seven-formed 
"of the prophet, from whom God, in accordance with the self- 
" sacrifice of Christ, that is, the incarnation and suffering of Christ, 
"takes away something, and fashions for him his spouse, in 
"other words, souls fit for him and prepared like a bride." ' 
Methodius accordingly, starts in his speculations from Adam and 
Eve as the real types of Christ and the Church ; but he then 
varies this, holding that the individual soul rather must become 
the bride of Christ, and that for each the descent of the Logos 
from heaven and his death must be repeated — mysteriously and 
in the heart of the believer. 

This variation became, and precisely through the instrumentality 
of Methodius, of eminent importance in the history of dogma.' 
We would not have had in the third century all the premises 
from which Cathohc Christianity was developed in tlie following 
centuries, unless this speculation had been brought forward, or, 
been given a central place, by a Christian theologian of the 
earlier period. It_ marks nothing less than the lapering. <^Ihe 
realistic doctrinal system of the Church into the snbjectimty _of • 
monkish mysticism. For to Methodius, the history of the Logos- 
Christ, as maintained by faith, was only the general background ^ 
of an inner history, which required to repeat itself in each be- 
liever: the Logos had to descend from heaven, suffer, die, and 



Conv 
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' It was not altogether absent in earlier times, and on this see cli. V. § 2. As 
we have remarked above, individualism in this exlreme form occurs also in Orlgenj 
see, f^,, "De oral." 17,: "He who has perceived Ihc beauty of the bride whom 
the SuD of God loves as bridegroom, namely, the soul." 
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rise again for him. Nay, Methodius already formulated his view 
to the effect that every believer must, through participation in 
Christy be born as a Christ. * The background was, however, 
not a matter of indifference, seeing that what took place in the 
^individual must have first taken place in the Church. The Churchy 
accordingly^ was to be revered as mother, by the individual 
soul which was to become the bride of Christ, In a word : here 
we have the theological speculation of the future monachism 
of the Church, and we see why it could not but pair with the 
loftiest obedience, and greatest devotion to the Church. 

But the evidence that we have really here the fundamental 
features of the monkish mysticism of the Church, is contained 
in the correct perception of the final object of the work from 
which the above details are taken. The whole writing seeks to 
represent the state of virginity as the condition of Christlikeness 
(I. 5, p. 13). Everything is directed to this end; yet marriage 
is not forbidden, but is admitted to possess a mystery of its 
own. Unstained virginity is ranked high above the married 
state; towards it all Christians must strive; it is the perfectly 
Christian life itself. Yet Methodius succeeds in maintaining, 
beside it, marriage and sin-stained birth from the flesh (II. i sq.). 
He had already arrived at the position of Catholic monasticism ; 
the body belonging to the soul that would be the bride of 
Christ must remain virgin. The proper result of the work of 
Christ is represented in the state of virginity of the believers 
who still walk upon earth, and it is the bloom ofimperishable- 
ness: ** Exceedingly great and wonderful and glorious is virginity, 
** and to speak plainly, following Holy Scripture, this most noble 

^ Conviv. VIII. 8: 'E7Ä yxp rbv Upa-evx (Apoc. XII. i f.) racvriß yewccv Eipij- 
a-iiett vofii^M Tifv lxxAjfo-/av, CTf/^if rov^ ^apaxTifp«? xoct rifv eKTvyreoa-tv kou tv,v 
otppevoifriuv roG Xpia-roG Tpoo'Äuf^ßavova'tv 01 ^uri^Ofievot^ rifC kol^* ofMoiua-iv fjcopcpi^Q 
€v avro7Q ixrvTOUfievtii; roC Äoyou xat h avroit; ysweafievtiQ xotrx t^v axptßii yvu<nv 
Kou xta-Ttv üvrt iv ix^a-rtfi ysvvSo-dxt rCv Xp/o-rcv voiituq' xxt $tx rovro *i sKK^^ija-tx 
a-xxpy^ Kxt «^.Wc, fiixP^'^^^P ^^ ^ Xpia-roQ ev >ifjt7v (Jtop^cad^ yevvviht^^ oxco^ 'dKxa-roq 
riSv xyiMv r^ (Xfrexttv Xpta-roV Xpto-roQ ^evviffl^, xafl* ^v Aoyov KXt 'h rtvt ypx^iji 
^iptrm " fl^ oi'l/fia-Qs r&v XpivrSv fiov " otovs) Xpta-rcSv ysyovörcov ruv kxtx fisrov- 
viay T0& "frvfv (jlxtoq ft^ Xpta-rbv ßeßx'X-rtO'fJLivMv^ a-viißxXXovv^m ivrxvdx rtjv sv r& 
X6y^ rpdvMV'iv aurSiv xai fd.srxfd.öp^MO'tv rtiQ fxxAif0-/ac(. Even Tertullian teaches 
(De pul. 22) that the martyr who does what Christ did, and lives in Christ, is 
Christ. 
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"and fair practice is alone the ripe result, the flower and first 
" fruits of incorruption, and therefore the Lord promises to admit 
"those who have preserved their virginity into the kingdom of 
** heaven ... for we must understand that virginity, while walking 
"upon the earth, reaches the heavens " : [isyxKyi riq hriv vTrspCpvug 
Kx) ixvfzxtrrij kx) h^o^og >} Txposvlx^ )cx) si xph Cpxvspug sIttsTv 
eTTOfievviv rxTg xyixit; ypxCpxJg^ to ovöxp rijg xCpixpfrlxg kx) to xviog 

KX) VI XTTXpxh xifTljg TOVTO TO XpKTTOV TCx) JCX^>,t(TTOV eTTlTyfi 6V [JLX 
jZOVOV Tl'^^JCVf/, JCX) ^Ix TXVTX TCx) KUptOg Sig TyjV ßx7lXelxV 6176- 

XX7XI Toov ovpxvoöv Tovg x7ro7rxpÖ6V6V7XVTxg (xCpxg xvTOvg 67rx'/y6K- 
K6TXI . . . , 7rxpÖ6vtxv yxp ßxiV6iv fjt^h 67r) yyjg, 67rt\pxy6iv 5f rwv 
ovpxvoov viyviT6oy (Conv. I. i, p. ii). 

Methodius started from other premises than the school of 
Origen, and bitterly opposed the latter, but in the end he came 
to the same practical result — witness the followers ofHieracas. 
Their speculations also led to the depreciation of the objective 
redemption, and to monachism. But the concrete forms were 
very different. In Origen himself and his earliest disciples the 
Church was by no means really the mother, or, if it were, it 
was in a wholly different sense from that of Methodius. Ascet- 
icism and in particular virginity were not in themselves valuable, 
an end in themselves, but means to the end. Finally, Gnosis 
(knowledge) was different from Pistis (faith), and the ideal was 
the perfect Gnostic, who is freed from all that is alien and 
fleeting, and lives in the eternal and abiding. Methodius* teaching 
was different. Pistis and Gnosis were related to each other as 
theme and exposition: there is only one truth, which is the 
same for all ; but on the soil of the Church there is room for 
the state of virginity, zu kick isthegoaloftheincarnationy\hough 
all may not yet reach it. The important and momentous 
achievement of Methodius ^ consisted in subordinating a realistic 
Church theology, which yet was not destitute of a speculative 
phase, and even made a moderate use of the allegorical method, 

1 The theology of Methodius was in the Eastern Church, like Tertullian's in 
the West, a prophecy of the future. His method of combining tradition and 
speculation was not quite attained even by the Cappadocians in the 4th century. 
Men like Cyril of Alexandria were the first to resemble him. In Methodius we 
have already the final stage of Greek theology. 
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to the practical object of securing virginity, a life in which God 
and Christ were imitated, (Con v. L 5, p. 13: to imitate God 
is to escape from corruption [of4,oia7ig ©fcS Cpöop^cg x7ro(puyvi\ ; 
Christ is not only arch-shepherd and arch-prophet [ä/j^/ttö/^^^v- 
£pXi'^po0'^T>}g]y but also archetypal virgin [dpxiTr^pi^^oc]). This 
doctrine, as well as the practical attitude of Hieracas, and many 
other features, as, e.g:, the considerably earlier Pseudo-Clementine 

^epistles "De virginitate," * prove that the great aspiration of 
the time in the East was towards monachism, and Methodius 
succeeded in uniting this with a Church theology. In spite of his 
polemic against Origen he did not despise those phases of the 
latter's theology, which were at all compatible with the traditional 
comprehension of religious doctrine. Thus he accepted the 
doctrine of the Logos implicitly in the form given to it by 
Origen's school, without, of course, entangling himself in the 
disputed terminology (see, e.^.f De creat. 11, p. 102); so far as 
I know, he made no express defence of Chiliasm, in spite of the 
high value he put on the Apocalypse. He is even said by 
Socrates (H. E. VI. 13) to have admired Origen, in one of his 
latest writings, **a sort of recantation** (ug h TracÄivcp^lxg). How- 
ever that may be, the future belonged not to Origen, nor to 
the scientific religion that soared above faith, but to compromises, 
such as those, stamped with monachism, which Methodius 
concluded, to the combination of realistic and speculative elements, 
of the objectivity of the Church and the mysticism of the 

r monks. " The great fight in the next decades was undoubtedly 
to be fought out between two forms of the doctrine of the 
Logos; the one, that of Lucian the martyr and his school, 
which had adopted elements distinctive of Adoptianism, and the 
other, professed by Alexander of Alexandria and the Western 
theologians, which with Sabellianism held fast the unity of the 
divine nature. But, in the case of the majority of Eastern 

1 See Funk, Patr. App. Opp. II., pp. i — 27, aod Harnack, Sitzungsberichte d. 
Preuss. Akad. d. Wissensch. 1891, p. 361 ff. 

2 On the authority of Methodius in later times, see the Testimonia Veterum in 
Jahn, 1. c. I., p. 6 sq. The defence of Origen against Methodius by Pamphilus and 
Eusebius has unfortunately been preserved only to a very small extent. See Routh, 
Reliq. S. IV., p. 339 sq. 
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Christians in the 4th century, the background or basis of these 
opposite views was formed, not by a tlieology purely Origenist, 
but by one of compromise, which had resulted from a combina- 
tion of the former with the popular idea of the rules of faith, ^ 
and which sought its goal, not in an absolute knowledge and 
the calm confidence of the pious sage, but in virginity, ecclesias- 
ticism, and a mystical deification. Men like Methodius becameJ 
of the highest consequence in the development of this theological 
genus, which, indeed, could not but gain the upper hand more 
and more, from the elemental force of factors existent in the 
Church.' 

But while as regards Origen's theology reservations may have 
gradually grown stronger and more numerous in the course of 
the next decades, theological speculation aimed in the East, 
from about 250 — 320, at a result than which nothing grander 
or more assured could be imagined. In the West the old, short. 
Creed was retained, and, except in one case, ■ the Christological 
conflicts did not induce men to change it. But in the leading 
Churches of the East, and during the given period, the Creeds 
■were expanded by theological additions,^ and thus exegetical and 
speculative theology was introduced into ike Apostolic faithj 
itself. ' Thus, in the Catholic Churches of the East, this 

■ It is iostcuctire la notice how Athnnnsius has äilently aud calmly shelved 
those doctrines of Origen which did not harmonise with the wording of the rule 
of faith, or allegorised facts whose artiücial interpret ati on hud ceased to he tolerated. 

' See ahove, p. 75. 

^ It is possible, and indped probable, that Creeds were then set up for the ßrst 
time in many Churches. The history of the rise of Cteeda^further than the Bap- 
tismal formula — -in the Eist is wholly obscure. Of course there aln'uys were detailed 
Christological formulas, but the question Is whether Ihey were inserted into the 
Baptismal formula. 

* It has been already pointed out on p. 48, note I, that the Biblical character 
of some of those additions cannot be used agsioät their being regarded as theolo- 
gical and philosophical formulas. The theology of Orlgen — ^wiiness his letter to 
Gregory — was throughout exegetical aud speculative; therefore the reception of 
certain Biblical predicates of Christ into the Creeds meant a desire to legitimise the 
speculation which clung 10 them as Apostolic. The Churches, howeuer, by settiug 
up theological Creeds only repeated a development in which they hod been anti- 
cipated about 120 years before by the "Gnostics." The latter had theologically 
worked out Creeds as early as in the second century. Terlullian, it is true, says of 
the Valentiniaos (adv. Valent. I.) '^cemmiinem fidem aßrmanl," i.t.^ they adapt 
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theology was for ever fused with the faith itself. A striking 
example has been already quoted; those six Bishops who 
wrote against Paul of Samosata in the seventh decade of the 
third century, submitted a Rule of Faith, which had been elabor- 
ated philosophically and theologically, as the faith handed down 

themselves to the common faith; but hehimself relates (De came, 20; see Iren. I. 7,2) 
that they preferred "J/i Map/A«" to "«x Map/A«"; in other words, of these two 
prepositions, which were still used without question even in Justin's time, they, on 
theological grounds, admitted only the one. So also they said "Resurrection from 
the dead " instead of " of the body." Irenaeus as well as TertuUian has spoken of 
the " blasphemous " regula of the Gnostics and Marcionites which were always 
being changed (Iren, I. 21 5, III. 11 3, I. 31 35 II prsef.; II. 19 8, III. 16, i, 5; 
TertuU., De praescr. 42; Adv. Valent. 4; Adv. Marc. I. i, IV. 5, IV. 17). We can 
still partly reconstruct these "Rules" from the Philosoph, and the Syntagma of 
Hippolytus (see esp. the regula of Apelles in Epiphan. H. XLIV. 2). They have 
mutatis mutandis the most striking similarity to the oriental confessions of faith 
published since the end of the third century; compare, e.g.^ the Creed, given under, 
of Gregorius Thaumaturgus with the Gnostic rules of faith which Hippolytus had 
before him in the Philosoph. There is, further, a striking affinity between them in 
the fact that the ancient Gnostics already appealed in support of their regula to 
secret tradition, be it of one of the Apostles or all, yet without renouncing the 
attestation of these rules by Holy Scripture through the spiritual (pneumatic) method 
of Exegesis. Precisely the same thing took place in the Eastern Churches of the 
next age. For the tenor and phrasing of the new Creeds which seemed to be 
necessary, the appeal to Holy Scripture was even here insufficient, and it was 
necessary to resort to special revelations, as in the case alluded to, p. 115, note 3, 
or to a Tup^ioff-tQ Hypac^oc of the Church. That the new theology and Christology 
had found their way into the psalms sung in the Church, can be seen from the 
Synodal document on Paul of Samosata (Euseb. VII. 30, 11), where it is said of 
the Bishop: y^^uAfxavQ tovq fxlv sIq rov xvpiov iiiJißv 'I. Xp. ttocvo-ocq uq $ij vsurepovQ 
Koct vtooripuv uvipm a-vyyp^inixroL\ i.e.^ Paul set aside those Church songs which 
contained the philosophical or Alexandrian christology. In this respect also the 
Church followed the Gnostics: compare in the period immediately following, the 
songs of Arius, on the one hand, and the orthodox hymns on the other; for we 
know of Marcionite, Valentinian, and Bardesanian psalms and hymns. (See the close 
of the Muratorian Fragment, further my investigations in the Ztschr. f. wissensch. 
Theol., 1876, p. 109 ff.; Tertull., De Came Chr. 17 ; Hippol., Philos. VI. 37; the 
psalms of Bardesanes in Ephraim ; the Gnostic hymns in the Acts of John and 
Thomas, in the Pistis Sophine, etc.). It is self-evident that these psalms contained 
the characteristic theology of the Gnostics; this also appears from the fragments 
that have been preserved, and is very clearly confirmed by TertuUian, who says of 
Alexander the Valentinian (I.e.): ^^ sed remisso Alexandra cum suis syllogismis^efiam 
cum Psalmis Valentini^ quos magna impudentia^ quasi idonei alicuius auctoris 
inter serit.^'' The scholastic form of the Church was more and more complete in 
the East in the second half of the third century, after one school, that of the 
Alexandrian Catechists, had finally succeeded in partly insinuating its teaching into 
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in the holy Catholic Church from the Apostles. ' But we possess 
numerous other proofs. Gregory of Nyssa tells us that from the 
days of Gregory Thaumaturgus till his own, the Creed of the 
latter formed the foundation of the instruction given to catechu- 
mens in Neo-Ca'sarea. But this Creed ° was neither more nor 
less than a compendium of Origen's theology, ' which, here, 
the Church. Where Valeoline Bisilides, etc., had absolutely failed, and Bardesanes 
pBJlly succeeded, the School of Or'igea had been almost entirely 5uccessful, It if, 
very characteristic that the ecclesiastical parties which opposed each other in ihe 
third century applied the term "school" (iiSariut^i7eii) as an opprobrious epithel 
tu their aotagoiiisls. This term was meant to signify a communion which rested 
on a merely human, instead uf a revealed duclrine. But the Church nearly approx- 
imated, in respect of doctrine, to the form of the philosophic schools, at the 
moment when her powerful organisation destroyed every analogy with them, and 
when the possession of the two TeslamEn(s marked her off definitely from them. 
Much might be said on "schola" and "ecclesia"; a good beginning has been 
made by Lauge, Haua und Halle, tSS;, p. 2SS ff. See also v. Wilamowilz-MöUen- 
dorff, "Die rechtliche Stellung der Philosophen schulen," 188:. 

' See also the document in Eusebius, H. E. Vlil. 30, ö, where il is said of Paul: 

ä Caspari, I.e. IV., p, 10. 27. Hahn, | 114. 

' It runs: E7s 8ia(, TarSf Ärfyou ^üirot, ro^iat ü^srräiftii «ai ivtiiiiim k»i 
XstfitKTiifBi iiStcv, TCAiiet rifiiicu yiyiniTiiif, TxTiif uloD itoiioyinSt, Eli t^fi, 
l4ho( iK fiäiiovy 8iö< in 0(iiC, ;(a{ijixT4p txl iixisv Ti!; St^rifTOC, /.iyei; hifyä(, loipisi 
Tq( TÜi EfAAiv irua-Tä/rcat TCpiixTix^ xsi iivxtmi ritt e'Aift ktIishi; vaiiiTiit^, vli( 
äAiliivi( äXtfiiveC itaTfii;. iiofarci lafirev xai ü^jlspTsf i^Ji'iitTm cai üivarBi iia- 
uärau ksu ä'ISiiq ä'iSiou. K21 "i'j ^MS/ta Syifi. ix StolS t^v ÜTaf^iv 'ix" "'^ ^•' "^'^ 
grii)^i|vj; [iif/itcSi tcic äuifarcu], iinüv relS üisC, rcAci'av TifLcta, ^ittl ^öhtmi ahi'a, 
[B-t(y3 iyi'a] iyiiTtn äyiaffioO X'fl'y^f- '' ? ^atifoCria &iäi ifjrarjjf i iir 1 11 ivraii 
Kai iv rS-ri, «u 0ii( i vÜi i iik rivrm-rfiit TCMix, Ji)£]i Kai iÜiiriiTi Kai 
ßariMif litt fiifi^tliini /*SJä ia-aAAorfiev/Mnii. OtVt tlr UTirrh ti B JoEAcv >v Tji 
rfseÜi, oiiTi inifanTer, äf Tfiri/iov fiit bvx i^afX'", üaTifat j) ixtla■l^Sii^^ slVe 
yif FVfAi^Tf TSTI bi'ö; rarfl bVti u^ tmC/ia. äAA.' ärfiVTSt xsi iuaMofairtt ^ 
aÜT^ Tfiä( itl. It ought to be dislinclly noticed that the genuineness of this Creed 
is, in spile of Caspari's brilliant defence, not raised above all doubt. But the 
external and internal evidence in support of iLs authenticity seem to me over- 
whelmiog. According to Ciregory of Nyssa it was said to have been revealed lo 
Gregory Thaumaturgus immediately before entering on his Bishopric, by the 
Virgin Mary and the Apostle John. If this legend is old, and there is nothing lo 
show il is nol, then we may regard it as proviug that this confessioa of failh could 
only be introduced into the Chiu'ch by the use of extraordinary means. The abstract, 
unbiblical characler of the Creed is noteworthy ; it is admirably suited to a follower of 
Origen like Gregory; but it is less suited lo a post-Nicene Bishop. Origen himself 
would hardly have approved of so unbiblical a Creed. It points to a lime in which 
there was immineut danger of theological speculation relaxing its connection with 
the Books of Revelation. 
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was thus introduced into the faith and instruction of the 
Church. Further, it is clear from the letter of Alexander of 
Alexandria to Alexander of Constantinople, that the Church of 
Alexandria possessed at that time a Creed which had been 
elaborated theologically. * After the Bishop has quoted extensive 
portions of it, which he describes as ** the whole pious Apostolic 
doctrine" {Trxtrx jJ ocTTOtTToXMvi eii(Teßvig id^x), he closes with the 
words " these things we teach and preach, that is the Apostolic 
dogmas of the Church** (rxvrx '^i^xfry.o^sv, txvtx Ky^pvTTO/z€v^ 
TxvTx Tijg hicXyitrixq tx x7rofTToXix.x ^oyßXTx), But these dogmas 
n^elong to Origen*s theology. Finally, we perceive from the 
Nicene transactions, that many Churches then possessed Creeds, 
which contained the Biblical theological formulas of Origen. 
We may assert this decidedly of the Churches of Caesarea, 
Jerusalem, and Antioch. ' The entire undertaking of the Fathers 

* See Theodoret, H. E. I. 4; Hahn, I.e., § 65: TLia-revofiev, uq riji uxovrohiK^ 
sKxKvivioL loxety stQ fJLÖvov uyhvijrov 'x^eerspec, ovihec roV tlveet acvrta rov oihiov 
'i^%ovTÄ . . . xeil 8tQ 'ha xvpiov 'Ijjö'Oi/v Xptffröv^ rov vfov roC ®8oü rbv iiovoysv^^ ysv- 
vjfflf vr« ovx Ik rov (jLvj 'SvroQy «AA* Ix roV '6vroi TeerpOQ . . . 'PrpoQ $^ r^ svffsßg7 ravr^ 
TTSpi TctrpbQ K«t vioV $6^^, xu&uq iifjL&Q »i 6e7ut ypet^xi ii^AvKOvviVi ^v TveCixct acyiov 
öfJLohoyoüfJLSv^ rh Kouvhotv rovQ re rijQ ^a?iact&i hacQfjxiiQ xytovQ MpuTrovQ xcit rovQ 
ri^Q XP^I^»Tt^o6ff-)iQ KMviiQ ^eet^svrkQ Qetov^, fxmv xeci i^lovviv xet^ohiKviVy ri^v uxoa-ro- 
^iKviv IxKhvia-ietVy äxa^aipsrov jieifv usf, x^v T&i 6 xoa-fiot; aivry 7roÄ8ixs7v ßovÄsvtircct . . . 
Merk rovruv r^v sx vexpStv Av^ff-rciff-tv oilafiev, ^q ^Tracpx^i ysyovev 6 xvpio^ v^iuv 
''I. Xp., c&yL» (popia-etfi a/ai^ßQ xeti oh ^OK^vet ix riji 6sor6xov (one of the earliest 
passages, of which we are certain, for this expression; yet it was probably already 
used in the middle of the third century ; a treatise was also written xcp; rij 5 dsorö- 
xov by Pierius) JAeepiccQy sTt ff-vvrsPisiot r&v attuvoovy sIq Mertia-tv ccfjiocpriocQe Tnlmi^a-oct; 
rSt yevst r&v Mpu%Mv^ ff-racvpudsiQ x«} uxo&eevuvy ^AA' oi/ iiot reeVroc rijQ iocvroO 
QsörtiroQ iirreov yeysv^ihoii^ civeeo'rki hx vsxp&v^ »va^vni^Uii iv ovpocvolt;, xa^vnisvoi 
ev ie%t& riff iisyethwa-vv^tii. 

2 The Csesarean Creed in Athanasius, Socrates, Theodoret and Gelasius, see 
Hahn, § 116 and Hort, Two Dissertations, pp. 138, 139. It runs: Uio'rsvofjtsv eIq 
*hot &80V xetripa xeevroxp^ropae^ rov r&v dT^vruv ipocr&v re xact otopxrav 'Koiijr^v. 
Koti sii %vec xCptov 'I Xp., rhv roü ®toO höyov^ &80v sx ®soVy (p&Q sx ^aorÖQ, ^coijv 
sx ^eovjQt w/ov fxovoysvijt 'Tppwröroxov T^ff-fiQ xrfff-seaQ, TTph t^vtwv täv «luvuv sx rov 
TTocrpoQ ysysw^isvoVy $t^ ov xact syivsro ra x^vrec' rbv hcc rvjv iifjisrspacv ff-ari^ptoiv 
ffxpxooQsvrx xoci Iv ctv&pcoTrotQ TOAtrsva-^i^LSvov^ xeti 7r«&6vraCy xact uvxa-ruvroc r^ rpirifl 
vifispoiy xoci uvs?i66vr« TTpOQ rbv Trecrspx, xeci ij^ovr« x^A/v Iv Bd^ifl xplvou ^ßvrxQ xxi 
vsxpovQ. Kxi stQ 'X'vsVixot ceytov. This Creed is also remarkable from its markedly 
theological character. On the Creeds of Antioch and Jerusalem, which are at any 
rate earlier then A.D. 325, see Hort, (I.e. 73) and Hahn, § 63. We cannot appeal, 
as regards the phrasing, to the so-called Creed of Lucian (Hahn, § 115). Yet it is 
extremely probable that it is based on a Creed by Lucian. 
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of the Niccne Council to set up a theological Creed to be ob- 
served by the whole Church, would have been impossible, had 
not the Churches, or at least the chief Churches, of the East 
already been accustomed to such Symbols. These Churches 
had thus passed, in the generations immediately preceding 
the Nicene, through a Creed-forming period, to which Httle 
attention has hitherto been paid. In its beginning and its 
course it is wholly obscure, but it laid the foundation for 
the development of theological dogmatics, peculiar to the 
Church, in the fourth and fifth centuries. It laid the foundationj 
— for the following epoch was distinguished from this one by 
the fact that the precise definitions demanded by the doctrine 
of redemption, as contained within the frame-work of Origen's 
theology, were fixed and made exclusive. Thus the dangers 
were guarded against, which rose out of the circumstance, that 
the philosophical theory of God, and the idea of the Logos 
which belonged to it, had been received into the system of 
religion, i.e., the Neo-platonic method and circle of ideas had 
been legitimised, without the traditional tenets of the faith having 
been sufficiently protected against them. In the new Creeds of 
the period 260 — 325 we find the conditions to hand for a system 
of religion based on the philosophical doctrine of God, a system 
specifically belonging to the Church, completely expressed in 
fixed and technical terms, and scientific. We find the condi- 
tions ready — but nothing more, or less. But it was also due to 
the Creeds that in after times every controversy of the schools 
necessarily became a conflict that moved and shook the Church 
to its very depths. The men, however, who in the fourth and 
fifth centuries made orthodox dogma, were undoubtedly influenced, 
to a greater degree than their predecessors of from A.D. 260^ 
315, by specifically Church ideas; and their work, if we measure 
it by the mixture of ideas and methods which tliey received 

I from tradition, was eminently a conservative reduction and 
securing of tradition, so far as that was still in their possession. 
It was really a new thing, a first step of immeasurable 
significance, when Athanasius staked his whole life on the re- 
cognition of a single attribute — the consubstantiality — of Christ, 
and rejected all others as being liable to pagan misinterpretation. 



I 
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At the beginning of the fourth century, Rules of Faith and 
theology were differently related to each other in the Churches 
of the East and West. In the latter, the phraseology of the 
primitive Creed was strictly adhered to, and a simple antignostic 
interpretation was thought sufficient, by means of formulas like 
'*' Father, Son, and Spirit: one God'' — "Jesus Christ, God and 
man*' — "Jesus Christ, the Logos, wisdom, and power of God*' — 
In the former, theological formulas were admitted into the Con- 
fession of Faith itself, which was thus shaped into a theological 
compendium ostensibly coming from the Apostles. But in both 
cases, the personal reality, and, with it, the pre-existence of the 
divinity manifested in Christ, were recognised by the vast 
majority ; * they were included in the instruction given to Cate- 
chumens; they furnished the point of view from which men 
sought to understand the Person of Christ. And, accordingly, 
the accurate definition of the relation of the Deity to that other 
divine nature which appeared on earth necessarily became the 
chief problem of the future. 

* See the interesting passage in Eusebius' letter to his Church, in which he 
(sophistically) so defends the rejection of the ohx. ^v wpö too yfvvjfiijv«/, as to fall 
back upon the universally recognised pre-existence of Christ (Theodoret, H.E.I. 12). 
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T^ KpxroviJLSvoc r^ ^6yw riff (^vvsm^ ovk '/%«; 'ixettvov^ 
rk $i 0'%e0'f/ (pt?<iC6Q Kpeerovfxsvec vTrspactvelrcct, 

Paul of Samosata. 

Ohne Autorität kann der Mensch nicht exisliren, 
und doch bringt sie ebensoviel Irrthum als 
Wahrheit mit sich ; sie verewigt im Einzelnen, 
was einzeln vorübergehen sollte, lehnt ab und 
lässt vorübergehen, was festgehalten werden 
sollte, und ist hauptsächlich Ursache dass die 
Menschheit nicht vom Flecke kommt. 



THE HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF DOGMA 

AS THE DOCTRINE OF THE GOD-MAN ON THE 

BASIS OF NATURAL THEOLOGY. 

CHAPTER I. 

HISTORICAL SITUATION. ' 

The first main division of the history of dogma closed with 
the adoption of the Logos doctrine as the central dogma of the 
Church, and with the accompanying revision in the East of the old 
formulas of the faith under the influence of philosophical theology. 
The testament of primitiveChristianity — the Holy Scriptures — and 
the Testament of Antiquity — Neoplatonic speculation- — were in- 
timately and, as it seemed, inseparably connected in the great 
Churches of the East. The system of doctrine established by 
the Church in the third century corresponded to the Church 
whose structure appeared complete in the same period. As the 
pohtical powers of the Roman Empire were conserved in the 
Catholic Church, so also were the spiritual forces of Antiquity 
in its faith. Both required to be invested with divine lustre in 
order to live through storms and amid universal ruin. ■ But 
Christianity was by no means completely Hellenised in Catho- 
licism; that is proved, if we needed proof, by the attacks of 

I Walch, Enlw, einer volkt. Historie der Kelzereien, 1762 ff, Hcfele, Koneilieo- 
geäcK, 1 Bd. I. — IV. Histories of the Roman Empire by Tillemont, Gibbon, Ricliler 
und Rauke {Weltgesch., Bd. IV. und V.). Räville, Die Religion i. Rom unter den 
Severeni (German translnlion by Krüger, 1S88). V. SchulUe, Gesch. des Unter- 
gangs des griechisch-römischen Heidenthums, 2 Bde., 1887 f. Botssier, La fio du 
paganisme, 2 Bde. 1891. Dorner, Entw.-Geäch. d. L, v. d, Person Christen., 1853. 
H. Schulti, Die L. v. d. Gottheit Christi, iSSl, Gass, Symbolik d. griech, Kirche, 
1E73, Kattenbuch, Lehrbuch d. vergleichenden Konfessionskunde. I Bd., 1890. 
Deni'Dger, Ritus Orientaüum, 2 Bde. 1S63 f. 

' Tiele, Kompendium der Relig, Gesch. (German transl.), p. 283 : "the Catholic 
Cburch is Ihe secular Roman rule, modified and consecrated by Cbrislinn ideas," 
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Porphyry and Julian. Undoubtedly all the institutions and ideas 
felt to be necessary were included in the ** Apostolic tradition** 
to an increasing extent. But since a place had been given in 
that tradition to the O. T. and the written memorials of primitive 
Christianity, these really furnished aids to the comprehension of 
the Gospel, which had certainly been obscured inthe** Gnosis*' 
as well as in the ^^ New Law'\ The theology of Origen, in 
spite of some very earnest attacks upon it, was held in the 
East to be the pattern and the inexhaustible source of the theology 
of the Church, so far as a scientific system was desired. Even its 
opponents, like Methodius, could not escape its influence. From 
its rich store of formulas were more fully elaborated, in opposi- 
tion to what was called Ebionitism and Sabellianism, those 
confessions which were employed in the cultus and instruction 
of the Church, and which, thus enriched, were then invested 
with some sort of Apostolic authority. ^ The West did not go 
so far; yet it was perfectly defenceless against the ** advances*' 
made by the Church in the Eastern half of the Empire ; for 
certain theological and Christological conceptions to which it 
also clung, made any counter-movement impossible, though many 
teachers, preachers, and apologists went ways of their own, and 
in their doctrines of Christ and salvation mixed up obselete 
Christian traditions with the popular philosophy of the West. 
Looking to theological metaphysics as wrapped up in the official 
formulas of the Church, the difference was finally only one of 
degree. It showed itself among those less interested and scholarly, 
who were therefore conservative in their instincts and looked 
with distrust on the theology of Origen; they thought with 
perfect simplicity that their own formulas: "Father, Son, and 
Spirit; one God", "Christ, the Logos, wisdom, and power of 
God*', '^ duce substantice, una persona'\ "Jesus Christ, God and 
man**, constituted the "faith** which needed no explanation. 
The element of speculative philosophy was as a rule weak in 
the system of religion of the West. In place of it, the West 
of Tertullian possessed a series of juristic "plans** which were 
destined to have a great future. 

In spite of many far-reaching differences in their practical and 

1 See above p. 47 ff.j 113 ff. 
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theoretical interests, in spite of the development in ecclesiastical 
affairs, Christians in East and West felt that they belonged to 
one united Church, The \ovatian and Samosatian controversies 
ultimately resulted in strengthening the consciousness of 
unity,' even tliough a not altogether insignificant part ofCliris- 
tendom cast itself adrift. These controversies showed plainly 
that the Western and Eastern communities held substantially 
the same position in the world, and that both required to use 
the same means to maintain it. Communities everywhere adopted 
the character of the Church of the world. Their union preserved 
all the features of a political society, and, at the same time, 
of a disciplinary institution, equipped with sacred sanctions and 
dreadful punishments, in which individual independence was lost. " 
Of course, in proportion as this confederacy of Christians adapted 
itseli to civic, national, and political relationships, in order to 
maintain and strengthen itself, the integrity of the Church was 
most gravely imperilled, when these very relationships lost their 
last shreds of unity in the collapse of the Empire, Above all, 
the great cleavage between the Eastern and Western halves o( 
the Empire could not fail to be prejudicial to the Church. But 
about the close of the third century the latter, in spite of 
discontent in its midst, held more firmly together than the 
Empire, and its unity was still maintained after the fourth 
century by great Emperors and influential theologians. ' 

In addition to the episcopal constitution, uniformly and strictly 
carried out, the common basis of the Churches was due to the 
recognition of the same authorities and designs, the uniform 
appreciation of sacramental rites, and the strong tendency to 
asceticism for the sake of a future life. It was, at first, too 
stable for the different forces which threatened to shatter the 
Empire, and also, in consequence, beat upon the Imperial Church. 
But this basis was nevertheless insuflicient. It can be easily 
shown that the elements composing it were as incapable ol 

' .See on ihis the cone spoo deuce belween (he orienlal Bishops and Julius of 
Rome; Socr-, H. E., II. 15; Ep. Julii ap Alhau., Apolog. c. Ariau, ch. 21 sq. 

5 See Vol. 11., p. 122 f. 

> Reuter, Augustinische Studieu, in the ZeilBchr. f, K. -Gesch. V., p. 349 ff., 
VL, p. 155 ff., 190. 
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guaranteeing the unity, as of protecting the Christianity, of the 
Church, through a prolonged period. 

Among the authorities the two Testaments, combined by the 
evidence of prophecy and allegorical explanation, took the first, 
indeed, strictly speaking, a unique place. But not only was their 
extent not absolutely decided, but their interpretation was wholly 
uncertain. In addition to this, the scope to be left to the **Apos- 
tolic tradition ", />., the illusion of** antiquity ", and to the decision 
of episcopal synods, was by no means defined ; for the sufficiency 
of Holy Scripture was placed, theoretically, beyond doubt. 
But where elementary wants, felt by the great majority, were 
to be satisfied, where a reassuring sanction was required for the 
advancing secularisation, men did not rack their brains, if no 
inconvenient monitors were in the way, to find precedents 
in Holy Scripture for what was novel. They went right back 
to the Apostles, and deduced from secret traditions what no 
tradition ever possessed. Huge spheres of ecclesiastical activity 
embracing new and extensive institutions — the reception of na- 
tional customs and of the practices of heathen sects — were in 
this way placed under ** Apostolic" sanction, without any 
controversy starting worth mention. This is true, ^.^., of the 
ritual of worship and ecclesiastical discipline, **The sacred 
canons'* or **the apostolic canons*' constituted from the close of 
the third century, a court of appeal, which practically held the 
same rank as the sacred writings, and which, especially in the 
East, cast its protection to an increasing extent over national 
customs and traditional morals in the face of attacks of every 
kind. It is obvious that authorities so obtained were likely, in 
the end, to divide the Churches of the different nations. 

The crudest superstition was thus consecrated by ** apostolic " 
decrees, or legitimised, after the event, from the O. T., * and 
from the middle of the third century it ascended from the lower 
strata of Christians to the upper, which had lost all spiritual 
stability. And now in the fourth century, when Church and 
State were fused into one, everything was assigned to the former 
which had ever, or anywhere been regarded as venerable or 
holy. As it had submitted to the Church, it demanded indulgent 

1 See my Edition of the ^iax^i Prolegg. pp. 222 if., 239 if. 
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treatment. The religion of pure reason and of the strictest 
morality, the Christianity which the ancient apologists had once 
portrayed, had long changed into a religion of the most power- 
ful rites, of mysterious means, and an external sanctity. The 
historical tradition of Christ and the founding of Christianity was 
turned into a romance, and this historical romance, which was 
interwoven with the religion, constantly received new chapters. 
The stream of the history of salvation ended in a waste swamp 
of countless and confused sacred tales, and in its course took 
in heathen fictions and the stories of gods and heroes. Every 
traditional holy rite became the centre of new sacred ceremonies, 
and every falling off in morality was covered by increasing the 
rehgious apparatus. The idea of forgiveness of sins was to many 
a cloak for frivolity and wickedness. Up to the middle of the 
third century, every Catholic Christian was, in all probability, 
a genuine monotheist. That can no longer be said of the 
generations who afterwards pressed into the Church, Polytheism 
had lost its name, indeed, but not its influence in the Church 
of the fourth century. Great masses preserved, in spite of their 
baptism, the piety to which they had been accustomed. Christian 
priests had to respect and adjust superstition, in order to keep 
the leadership in their hands, and theologians had no difficulty 
in finding, in the O. T. and in many views and usages of 
Christian antiquity, means of justifying what was most novel, 
alien, and absurd. Miracles, were of everyday occurrence, and 
they were barbarous and detestable miracles, directed to meet 
the meanest instincts, and offensive to even moderately clear 
heads. ' The Christian religion tlireatened to become a new 

' Compare the crilicism by Julina ami his friends of the Christian religion and 
the worship paid to sftiols and relics, or read the writings !□ which Snlpicius 
Severus attempts to recommend Christianity to the refined aociely of Aquitania. 
We can study in the works of the historians Socrates and Sozomen the sttilude 
of cultured Catholic Christians, after the complete triumph of the Church over 
paganism. Even Sozomen cannot be regarded as having reached the stage of the 
"dry tree," and yet into what a superstition the Christian faith is transformed in 
his pagesl We see how paganism thrust iLself lata worship, in— to quole a well- 
known instance — August. Confess. VT. 2 ff. Lei us, above all, remember that from 
the beginning of the fourth century special chapels and churches were built 
the different saints. The saints took the place of the local deities; their festivals 
of the old provincial services of the gods. We have just begun to " 
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paganism ; * while, at the same time, making shipwreck of its 
own unity and common character. For even if priests and 
theologians were always to be in a position to keep the reins 
in their hands, dissolution threatened the one undivided Church 
which girt the Empire, if the local rites, customs, usages of 
men were consecrated as Christian in every province, and might 
establish themselves without any decided counterpoise. 

But where was such a counterpoise to be found? In the 
constitution ? That was indeed a firm structure, binding Christendom 
strongly together; but even it presented sides on which the 
centrifugal forces, destructive of unity, found entrance. Love of 
rule and ambition were encouraged by the episcopal chair. And 
when the danger of dismemberment into independent bishoprics 
was met by a rigid metropolitan leadership, the way was opened 
up to that lofty ambition which desired the first place and the 
highest influence in the province, and which sought to domineer 
over the civil powers and to master neighbouring provinces. 
The Patriarchs and Metropolitans who — to use an expression of 

transformation of heathen tales of gods and heroes into legends of the saints, and 
ancient light literature has .contributed its quota in works of travel and adventure 
by land and sea. These researches promise, if instituted critically and soberly, to 
give interesting results; yet I doubt if the state of our materials will admit of 
confident conclusions. Besides the worship of the saints, the cultus of the Emperor 
threatened in the fourth century to intrude itself into the Church. Philostorgius 
relates (H. E. II. 17) that Christians presented offerings to the picture of Constantine, 
and honoured it with lanterns and incense; they also seem to have offered vota 
to him that they might be protected from calamities, 

» Besides the worship of saints, martyrs, and relics, we have to notice the new 
forms of faith in demons. It would be impossible to believe more sincerely in 
demons than Christians did in the second century. But that age was yet ignorant 
of the fantastic tricks with them, which almost turned Christendom into a society 
of deceived deceivers. (The expression was first applied to Christians by Plotinus : 
see Vita Plot, by Porphyrins 16: ISm^«t«v kou avroi itTreermzhot). When we reflect 
that the Vita Antonii was written by an Athanasius, nothing can again surprise 
us. Spiritualism with all its absurdity, which we are once more conversant with in 
the nineteenth century, had long been familiar in heathen circles, and then, as 
now, it was connected with religious ideas on the one hand, and physical ex- 
periments and speculations on the other. It forced its way into the Church, in spite 
of all protests, from the third, still more, however, from the fourth century, after 
it had long been wide-spread in "Gnostic circles." As a religious phenomenon it 
signified a renaissance of the lowest forms of religion. But even the most enlightened 
minds could not keep dear of it Augustine proves this. 
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Socrates — played at being "hereditary lords" (Dynastai) no 
longer protected, but undermined the unity of the Church. The 
great Bishops of Rome and Alexandria, who sought to rule over 
the Church in order to preserve its unity and independence, 
entangled themselves in an ambitious policy, and produced 
division. The Emperors were really patrons of unity, and the 
supreme means at their disposal, the CEcunienical Synod, was 
their contrivance; in all cases it was a political institution, 
invented by the greatest of politicians, a two-edged sword which 
protected the endangered unity of the Church at the price of 
its independence. 

But was not the bond of unity, the common ground, to be 
found in the common ideal, in the certain hope of a future life, 
and in asceticism? This bond was assuredly a strong one. The 
Church would hardly have succeeded in following out the free 
path opened up to it by Constantine had it not had in its midst, 
besides its transcendent promises, a power to which all, Greek 
and barbarian, polytheist and monotheist, learned and unlearned 
required uhimately, if reluctantly, to bow. And that power was 
the asceticism which culminated in monachism, The ancient 
world had arrived, by all the routes of its complicated devel- 
opment, at the bitterest criticism of and disgust at its own 
existence ; but in no other faith was religion itself as effectively 
combined with asceticism, in none did the latter come so power- 
fully to the front, yet in none did it submit itself so pliably to 
Church government, as in Catholicism. A religion comprehended 
in a mere sacramental communion could not have gained the 
allegiance of the more clear-sighted and earnest. One that imposed 
on all, as an inalienable duty, the perfect fulfilment of the positive 
moral law, could not have held its ground. One that commanded 
all ahke to renounce the world would have closed the world against 
it. But a religion which graded its members as priests, monks, and 
laity, embraced a threefold piety of initiated, perfect, and novices, 
and succeeded in the hardest task of all, that of reconcilingpriest 
with monk, ' and of admitting the layman to a share in the 
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blessings of both, was superior to all others, and possessed in its 
organisation, generally established, a strong bond of association. 
Protestants at the present day can hardly form a conception 
of the hold which asceticism possessed over the mind in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, or of the maimer in which it influenced 
imagination, thought, and the whole of life. At bottom only a 
single point was dealt with, abstinence from sexual relationships ; 
everything else was secondary ; for he who had renounced these, 
found nothing hard. Renunciation of the servile yoke of sin 
(servile peccati iugum discutere) was the watchword of Christians, 
and an extraordinary unanimity prevailed as to the meaning of 
this watchword, whether we turn to the coptic porter or the 

learned Greek teacher, to the Bishop of Hippo, or Jerome, the 
Roman presbyter, or the biographer of Saint Martin. Virginity was 
the specifically Christian virtue, and the essence of all virtues: in 
this conviction the meaning of the evangelical law was summed up.* 

composed the Apostolic constitutions and the longer recension of the Ignatian 
Epistles; in the West in the works, written from the opposite standpoint, of Sul- 
picius, as also in those of Jerome, Augustine, and the Gallican authors of the fifth 
century. Compare Hauck, K.-Gesch. Deutschlands, I., p. 49 ff. The order of the 
monks was imported into the West. It was not till about the middle of the fifth 
century that its opponents, inside and outside the ranks of the clergy, were silenced. 
For a time — at the end of the fourth century — it was in danger of being included 
in the condemnation of the Ascetics who held dualistic views. 

1 The Fathers of the fourth century could not proceed so consistently as Hieracas 
(see above, p. 98, n. 5) since they had to sanction the "lower" morality in the 
Church. The Eustathians who condemned marriage — see the decrees of the Synod 
of Gangra in Hefele, Concil. Gesch., I. 2, p. 777 ff. — were therefore opposed. But 
the numerous tractates " De virginitate " show how near the great Fathers of the 
Church came to the Eustathian view. We can hardly point to one who did not 
write on the subject. And the same thing is, above all, 'proved by Jerome's polemic 
against Jovinian, in spite of its limitation, in the Ep. (48) ad Pammachium. For 
the rest, Augustine did not differ from Jerome. His Confessions are pervaded by 
the thought that he alone can enjoy peace with God who renounces all sexual 
intercourse. Like Hieracas, Ambrose celebrated virginity as the real novelty in Christian 
morality ; see De virginibus, I. 3 sq. : " Since the Lord wrapped himself in a bodily 
form, and consummated the marriage of deity with humanity, without the shadow 
of a stain, he has infused poor frail men with heavenly life over the whole globe. 
That is the race which the angels symbolised when they came to serve the Lord 
in the wilderness . . . That is the heavenly host which on that holy Christmas the 
exulting choirs of angels promised to the earth. We have the testimony of antiquity 
therefore from the beginning of time, but complete submission only since the word 
became flesh. This virtue is, in fact, our exclusive possession. The heathens had 
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But not only did the evangelical law culminate in virginity, but 
to it also belonged all promises. Methodius' teaching that it 
prepared the soul to be the bride of Christ, was from the fourth 
century repeated by everyone. Virginity lies at the root of the 
figure of bridegoom (Christ) and bride (the soul) which is con- 
stantly recurring in the greatest teachers of East and West, 
and it is the key to the corresponding exposition of the Song 
of Songs, in which often appear a surprising religious individ- 
ualism and an impassioned love of Christ. ' 

it not; it is not practised by the still uneivilisied liarbariaiis ; there are no oilier 
living creatures among whom it is to be fonnd, We breaLhe the same air as they 
do, we share in all the coudiiiODs of nn eanhly life, we are oot disIinguUhedfrom 
them in birth, and so we only escape from the miseries of a nature otherwise 
similar to theirs through the virgin chastity, which, apparently extolled by the 
heathens, is yet, even if placed under the patronage of religion, outraged by them, 
which is perseculed by the barbarians, and is known to no other creatures." Com- 
pare with this Chrysostom's tractate on the state of virginity. Much thought was 
given after the middle of the fourth century to the relation of priest and monk, 
especially by those who wished to be monks and had to be priests. The virgin 
stale (of the monks) was held by the earnest to be the easier and safer, the priestly 
condition the more perilous and responsible ; yet in many respects it was regarded 
as also loftier, because the priest consummated the holy sacrifice and had to wield 
authority (Chrysostom de sacerdotio, esp. VI. 6—8 and III. 4—6, VI. 4). But the 
danger to which priests and bishops were subject of becoming worldly, was felt, 
not only by men like Gregory of Naiianium and Chrysostom, but by countless 
earnest minded Christians. A combination of the priesdy (episcopal) office and 
professional asceticism was therefore early attempled and carried out. 

' See Vols. II., m., p. 109. The allegory of the soul of iheGnoslic as the bride 
received i(s firs! lofty treatment in the Valentinian school. Thence Origen got it. 
The sources drawn upon by later writers were Origen's homilies and commeulary 
on the Song of Songs (Lommalzsch. XIV., p. 233 sq.); Ibe prologue of the latter 
in Rufinus begins with the words: " Epithalomium libellus hie, id est, nuptiale 
carmen, dramatis in niodum mihi videtur a Solomone conscrlptus, quern cecinit 
instar uubentis sponsEe, et erga sponsum suum, qui est semio dei, crelesti amore 
llagrantis. Adamavit euim eum, sive animo, qua: ad imaginem eius facta est, sive 
ecclesia." Jerome, who has translated the book, says that Origen surpassed himself 
in it. Methodius' writing "Convivium" in which the same thought often occurs, 
was also much read. The purest and most attractive form of the conception in the 
East appears in Gregory of Nyssa; see eg.^ his homilies on the Song of Songs, 
and his description of the life of Macrina (Ed. Oehler, 185S, p. 171 sq,); we read 
p. 210 sq.: ^ii TtÜTi uti JOKiT t^v iiieii iKÜnn k«i xaixpiv 'ifurx roB itfirav 
yufi^hu. By JymKpu^^'ncv elxs-i »» ralq r« J-uajfl? «TofpifVan rpifliofi*«», VtSvAsii 
Tsitlv Tifrf TOic VXfoBri iiai iifuorilütir Tifv iy xapiia Jiaäiiiy, ri iTtlyKrixt wfii; 
Tcv 'xoioCittici, Ü; at iih Ttix""! '^'^ «üt^ yitoiTt t&v le/rnBv ijü.viütx raO 
raftaiot. Besides Gregory we hive to mention Macarius with his '-Spiritual 
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But the ascetic ideal did not succeed in establishing itself, 
especially in the West, without severe conflicts, and it con- 
cealed within it dangers to the Church. Asceticism threatened 
to become an end in itself, and to depart from the historical 
foundation of the Christian religion. When the Church authorised 

Homilies" (Migne T. XXXIV.; see Floss, Macarii Aegypt. epp. etc., 1850, 
German translation by Jocham, Kempten, 1878); compare especially the 15th homily 
which contains already the figure, repeated a hundred times afterwards, of the soul 
as the poor maiden who possesses nothing but her own body and whom the 
heavenly bridegroom loves. If she worthily cherishes chastity and love for him, 
then she becomes mistress of all the treasures of her Lord, and her transfigured 
body itself shares in his divinity. Further, Hom. IV., ch. 6 sq., 14 sq. Compare 
also Ep. 2. " A soul which has cast aside the ignominy of its outward form, which 
is no longer ruled by shameful thoughts or violated by evil desires, has manifestly 
become a partner of the heavenly bridegroom; for henceforth it has only one 
requirement. Stung by love to him it demands and, to speak boldly, longs for the 
immediate fulfilment of a spiritual and mysterious union that it may enter the 
indissoluble embrace of communion in sanctification." See Cyril Catech. III., ch. 16; 
xxi yivoiro wavruQ vfJtScq a/JtwfJtuq r^ votirifi vvfi<pia '7rapxa-rdcvrx(; x.t.A. Before this: 
il yicp TTpörepov ^oväij 4^vx*i vt/v a$€Ä(pt^oVv xurbv rhv ^sa-TTÖniv sTreyp^^pccrOy ^$ tjjv 
ävvTTÖxpirov ct'XO^ex^H'SvoQ ^poxtpsa-tv STrtcpuvilia-sr ^l$ov st xaA^ ii Tr/iVjo-iov fjtov^ t$ov 
el xxÄii' 6$6vTSQ a-ov uq otyiKou rSSv xsxapfisvuv (Cantic. 4, l). $toc r^v eva-vvet$yirov 
SfioÄoytcev. We can point to very few Greek Fathers in whom the figure does not 
occur. All the greater is the contrast presented by the depreciatory verdict of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Song of Songs (Kihn, Theodor v.M. 1880, p. 69 f.). 
It may be expressly noticed, besides, that Clement of Alex, as well as Methodius 
and Macarius had already transferred the figure of the bride to the married woman. 
Indeed, Macarius was conscious that he was acting boldly in doing so. Western 
nuns and monks were distinguished by lavishing those sexual feelings which were 
forbidden them on Christ (and Mary). Ambrose especially taught the West the 
conception of the soul as the bride of Christ; while Augustine was, apart from a 
few passages, more reserved, and Jerome wanted strength in sentiment and language. 
Not only in Ambrose's tractate '*De Isaac et anima", really a commentary on the 
Song of Songs, but in innumerable passages in his works — even when it is least 
expected, as in the consolatory discourse on Valentinian's death (ch. 59 sq.) — the 
idea of a special tie between the virgin soul and Christ comes to the front. But 
Ambrose gave it a colouring of his own due to the deep sentiment of a great 
man, and his peculiar faculty of giving a warm expression to his personal love of 
Christ (see also Prudentius); compare passages like De poenit. II. 8. We cannot 
appreciate too highly the important influence exerted on after times, and first on 
Augustine, by Ambrose's expression of his personal religion. The light that dawned 
in Augustine's confessions already shone from the works of Ambrose, and it was 
the latter, not the former, who conducted western piety to the specific love of 
Christ. On the mysticism of Macarius, who was in many respects allied to these 
western Christians, compare also the details in Förster (in the Jahrb. f. deutsche 
Theol. 1873, p. 439 f.). Bigg (the Christian Platonists of Alex., p. 188 f.) has very 
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the Christianity of 'the perfect', it really declared the great 
mass of its divine and apostolic institutions to be mere appar- 
atus, meaningless to him who had resolved to renounce the 
world, and to prepare for eternity. Those settlers in Egypt, 
who sought to obtain redemption by torturing themselves, in 
the end imperilled religion not less than the great crowds who 
simply submitted to certain sacramental observances, and with 
the approval of the priests dragged into Christianity whatever 
pleased them. It was possible, and in fact the danger was 
imminent, for the ascetic idea! to lose any assured connection 
with Jesus Christ. Asceticism had also been proclaimed indeed 
by Greek science. But in that case the common character of 
religion disappeared; for a merely negative ideal of life, which 
at the same time was without a close dependence on history, 
could not form a lasting bond of connection among men. 

Our information is exceptionally bad, and not from accident, 
as to the internal state of the Church, at the time when Con- 
stantine chose it to be the support of the Empire. But what 
we know is enough to establish the fact that the internal solid- 
ity by no means corresponded to the external. We may with 
greater propriety affirm that the Churches of the East were in 
danger of relapsing into worldliness, and that not only in the 
form of worldly modes of action. ' The peril went deeper. 
Theology, the power which, as matters then were, could alone 
riglitly seen that Origen's homilies on the Soog of Songs were at the root of 
Chrislian mysticism: "This book gave welcome espression to what after the triumph 
of Athaaasins was the domitiont feelicg, and redeemed io some degree the nnme 
of its author, damaged by his supposed inclination to Arianism. And thus Origen, 
the first pioneer iu so many fields of Christian thought, the father in one of his 
many asjiects of the English Latitudinarians, became also the spiritual ancestor of 
Bernard, the Victorines, and the author of the De Imitatione, of Tnuler, and Molioos 
and Mme de Guyon." 

' Church history has at this point in its investigations to collect the numerous 
data which prove how deeply members of the Church had become involved iu hfalhea 
polytheistic morals, usages, customs, ajid conceptions, how strongrelianceou sacred 
witchcraft, amulets, and sacramental vehicles had grown, and how far stability and 
peace of heart and mind had been lost. For the latter we con especially compare 
Eusebius (H. E. VIIL i), (further the epitaph ot Damasus on Euseb. the Roman 
Bisliop, in Duchesne, Le liber Pontificnlis, Tom. I., 1S85, p. 167); of a later dote, 
Cyril, Calech. 15, ch. 7. As regards syncretism, see the work on the Egyptian 
mysteries (ed. Parthey). 
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give an energetic protection to the distinctive character of 
religion, was at the point of dissolving it and abandoning it to 
the world. 

We have already described in this volume the state of 
Eastern theology at the beginning of the fourth century. Con- 
ceptions of the faith which began and ended with the historical 
personality of Jesus Christ were equally condemned with the 
attempts, whether unstudied or philosophical, to identify the 
Person of Jesus with the Deity. * The realistic and eclectic 
theology of Irenaeus had probably very few defenders in the 
West. The theology of the Apologists had triumphed, and all 
thinkers stood under the influence of Origen. But the genius 
of this great man was too powerful for the Epigoni. The im- 
portance of his system lay in a threefold direction : first, in the 
sharp distinction between Pistis and Gnosis, which he kept 
apart, and connected only by unity of aim; secondly, in the 
abundant material in his speculations, the conservatism that he 
showed in inweaving all that was valuable, and the balance 
which he knew how to preserve between the different factors 
of his system, relating them all to one uniform aim; thirdly, in 
the Biblical impress which he gave his theology by strict adhe- 
rence to the text of Holy Scripture. In all these respects the 
Epigoni introduced changes. The most important in its conse- 
quences was the mingling of Pistis and Gnosis, of faith and 
theology. Origen had not published his system, in which the 
faith of the Church was reconciled with science, as Church 
doctrine. To him the distinction between the faith of the Church 
and the science of faith remained fixed. But in the next period 
— following the precedent of Methodius* and opposing Basil's 
principle — it was thought necessary to identify them. Reactionary 
and progressive tendencies met in these efforts. The Pistis 

1 See the short disclaimers in the fourth Catechism of Cyril of Jerusalem, 
(ch. 7. 8): 0^%, 0^5 TW55 svöfiia-xVy 6 vfoQ fierh ro Tr^dog a-rscpxvuQeit; üa-Trep utto 
roxi Oeov ^ik t>Jv vTrofioviiv 'i?^xße rbv ev $e^iä QpdvoVy ai^Ä* ci(p^ ovTrep ea-rtv %x^^ '^^ 
ßxa-iMKOv a,%iuiJLX . . . M^rs ci7rot?<Äorptua-iiiQ tov TracrpOQ rev viöv^ (Mvire (rvvxÄoi<piiv 
epyce<räfu.evog viOTrcirpiav TTia-rsva-^Q. Further, the iith Catechism. So also Athana- 
sius steadily disavows the heresy of the Adoptians as well as of the Sabellians. 

2 See Vol. Ill, p. 103. 
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(faith) was supplied with the formulas of Origen's tiieology, and 
Gnosis was to stop short at certain tenets of tradition, and to 
receive them without revision. The point was to find a new 
medium which should be at once tradition and speculation, 
Pistis and Gnosis. This endeavour was undoubtedly justified 
by an actual change accompHshed before this and promoted 
by Origen himself, viz., the incorporation of the doctrine of 
the Logos in the faith of "the simple," These simple Christians 
already possessed a dogma which was shaped by exegesis and 
speculation, and confronted them as an external authority, a 
law of faith. This creation had forced its way from the circum- 
ference of the ecclesiastical system into its centre. Besides, the 
sharp distinction between a traditional doctrine of the Church 
and a science of religion contradicted the whole ecclesiastical 
tradition as established in the fight with Gnosticism. But the 
intermingling at first produced a kind of stagnation. It threat- 
ened to make faith lose its certainty, speculation its reasoning 
power, and the Church the unity of its confession. If we review 
the new religious formulas, which were brought into circulation 
about the year 300, and if we compare the theologies of the 
period — which unfortunately we only know in part — the theolo- 
gies, namely, of the Alexandrian teachers, Gregory Thaumatur- 
gus, Lucian, Methodius, Hieracas etc., we see a wealth of forms 
which, if blood-relations, are extremely different. How could 
the unity of the Church continue under their sway? and if it 
continued, was it Christianity after all that furnished the common 
element? 

And this has brought us to the second point Origen had 
recognised the full significance of the historical Christ for the 
stage of Pistis ; while he directed the Gnostic to the eternal 
Logos. Now uncertainties arose here also. The historical Christ 
threatened to fall entirely into the background. We can ob- 
serve this in the works of two of the Epigoni, which have no 
affinity to each other. Gregory Thaumaturgus has in his 
famous Symbol dealt only with the Logos " apart from the flesh " 
(Aiip-oj xffxpxoe), ' and Methodius intended to declare the loftiest 
' See Vol. Ill,, p. 115, the words run: fl; «Jpio;, jiivo! »n fiovoi/, ©iä( in eioC, 
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truth when he demanded that Christ should be born in every 
man 'consciously' {voijTug), and that each must become a Christ 
by participation in Christ. * Further, in Origen the cosmological 
and soteriological interests balanced each other. We recognise 
this in his formulas which relate to the Logos. But here also 
a displacement was introduced, one that favoured cosmology. 
The word 'Ofioovtrtog (consubstantial) was, indeed, retained by 
some, perhaps by many theologians; but as it was in itself 
ambiguous, so also it was no evidence of an interest in soterio- 
logy. The crowd of rhetorical and philosophical predicates 
heaped upon the Logos, did not serve to illustrate and estab- 
lish the significance of the Logos as the principal factor in re- 
demption; it was rather a term for the reason and order reign- 
ing in the universe, and for the spiritual forces with which 
humanity had been gifted. Men indeed held firmly, on all 
hands, to the incarnation; nay, it was regarded, as is proved 
by the great work of Theognostus, as being, next to the doc- 
trine of the creation of matter, the feature that distinguished 
the speculation of the Church from that of the Neo-platonists. 
But the whole stress was laid on the question, what idea was 
to be formed of the constitution of the subject of which incar- 
nation was predicated. A great school, that of Lucian of Antioch, 
distinguished, in the manner of Paul of Samosata, between 
wisdom proper, eternal, existent in God, and a created wisdom 
or Logos ; and identified the latter alone with the incarnate Son — 
'wisdom arose through wisdom according to the will of the 
wise God*. But in drawing this line, not only was the incar- 
nation of the Deity rendered impossible, but every form of His 
personal activity on earth. The theological interest in Christ threat- 
ened to resolve itself entirely into cosmology and morality, or, as 
in Methodius, to be deprived of its meaning by a mystical alloy. 
The liberty which theology enjoyed in the East up to the 
beginning of the fourth century, and the influence which it 
exerted on the Church in the same period, could not but pro- 
duce complete confusion and loss of meaning. All the elements 

^reptSKTiKyi Kxt $vvxfJitQ riji ^Äij^ Krtasu^ TOivirtx^i vI^q ^A>f^/yd$ oi^)j(itvov Trxrpö^y 
ciöpotToq &op^rov xxt ic(pQacproq »(pöxprov Kxt u^oivxroq xöatvxrov kxi xl'hoq xi$tov. 

1 See Vol. III., p. no. 
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united by Origen in his vast system sought to establish them 
selves independently. Even tritheistic tendencies were not want- 
ing; but, above all, the idea of a subordinate God and semi- 
divine beings began to be familiar. The idea of the subordinate 
God is indeed as old as the theology of the Christian Church; 
even the Apologists shared it, and Origen, with all caution, 
adopted and justified it in working out his doctrine of the Son- 
Hut in the earlier period the s'unplkes et rudes (the simple and 
uncultured) were still startled at the suggestion; theologians pro- 
vided the idea with strong safe-guards, and Origen himself, who 
in many points bordered on Polytheism, on the other hand 
restored the Logos to the being of God, and united Father and 
Son as closely as possible. But opposition to ' Sabellianism ' 
evidently rendered a later age much more careless. And it is 
indubitable that the idea of the created God, the God who 
came into being, coalesced with ancient polytheistic inclinations. 
The claims of Monotheism were considered to be satisfied by 
the effort to protect the supreme Deity, as against Modahsm, 
from change and plurality; and the Logos and other beings 
entitled to worship were suffered calmly to spring up side by 
side with God ; they could not, it was presumed, endanger 
Monotheism, because they belonged to the domain of the cre- 
ated. Add that theologians dealt in their speculations with a 
plethora of philosophical categories destitute of a fi.xed impress, 
or fixed value;' further, that this terminology, unsifted and un- 
controlled, everywhere forced its way into the faith of the 
community, and we can form a conception of the danger which 
hovered over the Church. We find a Monotheism which did not 
exclude polytheism, a Logos-Christ, who, as a cosmological 
quantity, was of shifting nature and origin, ideas of the incar- 
nation and redemption as designed to "enlighten" the human 
race, and to effect an incarnation of God in every individual 
soul. AH this, too, was clothed in a rank growth of artificial 
philosophical expressions, identical with that used in contempor- 
ary science. And we may well ask whether sucli a theology 
was in a condition to protect even the scanty remains of the 
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evangelic tradition, above all, at the moment when the partition 
between State and Church was torn down and the Church was 
brought face to face with its greatest task. A deism — if the 
term may be allowed — was at hand, surrounded by the shifting 
forms of a speculation which had neither a settled boundary 
nor an assured object. It almost seemed as if the special char- 
acteristics of the Christian religion were to be reduced to the 
evidence of antiquity and prophecy, what Porphyry called 
* foreign fables '. Yet even Scriptural proof was no longer every- 
where called for and given with the zeal so noticeable in Origen ; 
although it was just the school of Lucian which neglected it 
least. But what could Scripture avail against the method? If 
a Bishop so capable and learned, and so well versed in tradi- 
tion as Eusebius of Caesarea was satisfied in his Christology 
with the formulas we read there, if he could praise the religious 
edicts and manifestoes of his Emperor, though they substantially 
celebrated "God in nature*', as brilliant specimens of his 
Christian conviction, we must conclude that the Logos doctrine 
settled in the Church was the strongest means of completely 
effacing the figure of the historical Christ, and of resolving 
everything into mist. * Even the rationalist, who in his study 
of the history of religions always follows with sympathy the 
progress to 'natural' religion, would require to restrain his 
sympathy here. For the pure religion of humanity could not 
have resulted from this development, but one that was wholly 
indefinite, and therefore capable of being influenced from any 
quarter, one in whose centre was throned that hollow and 
helpless figment of thought, the öv, the Trpur^ oua-lx (being — 
primal being). And men would have gone on proclaiming this 

* On Eusebius* Christology see Dorner, Lehre v. d. Person Christi, I. (1845) 
p. 792 ff. Lee, on the Theophan. 1 843, Preliminary Dissert. The Christology of 
Euseb. is that of the ancient apologists, approximating in its terms to Neoplatonic 
speculations and richer in its phases on account of the many antitheses. In spite 
of his dependence on Origen, Euseb, was chary of receiving all the ideas and 
predicates which the former applied to the Son and to which orthodoxy afterwards 
appealed. That is of consequence. Euseb. was more convinced than Origen that 
the idea of deity was completely exhausted in that of the strictly one and un- 
changeable '6v the TTpuTii ova-tx 5 he separated the ^evnpoQ @eöq much further from 
God than the Apologists j see Zahn, Marcell., p. 37 f, 
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religion to be Christianity, simply because they possessed in 
Ho!y Scripture the means of proving it, and of dating it back 
to the beginning of the world as the universal religion, And 
they would have adopted sacred media, charms, and intermedi- 
ary powers more and more boldly, because they were incapable 
of understanding and applying either to God or to Jesus Christ 
the tradition that God redeemed men through Jesus Christ. 

The Bishops and theologians in the East about A.D. 320, 
whose views were similar to those of Eusebius, had on their 
side the strongest power to be found in an ecclesiastical com- 
munion — tradition: Ihey were the conservalives. Conservative 
theology, the theology that took its stand on Origen, hmited 
the idea of Deity to the primal being (TrpUTtt s-jtIx), inoperative 
and really incapable of being revealed, i.e., to the Father. It 
accordingly ignored the Logos and Christ in determining the 
conception of God. Further, it deduced, like the Neoplatonists, 
a second or third Ousia (being) from the first, and adorned the 
Logos created by the will of the Father with the loftiest, yet 
vacillating, predicates. It taught the incarnation of the Logos, and 
celebrated its result, yet once more in indefinite, in high-sounding 
and meaningless, Biblical phrases. Finally, it subordinated 
everything spiritual and moral to the thought of free-will and 
human independence. Any attempt at precision could not fail, 
on this domain, to be regarded as an innovation. Anything 
might establish itself as long as it did not claim to be exclusive. ' 
There never did exist in the Church a general tendency to 
form new dogmas — the terms 'new' and 'dogma' are mutually 
exclusive; least of all did it exist in the East; there was either 
indifference to philosophical speculation, or a desire that it 
should have liberty, or it was regarded with suspicion. For the 

' GwatkiQ saj-s very justly in Studies of Arianism (1882), p. 52: "In fact 
Christendom as a »hole was iieilher Ariau nor Nicene. If the East was not Nicene, 
neither was it Arian, but conservative: and if the West whs not An an, neither was 
it Nicene, but conserralive also. Conservatism, however, had different meanings in 
East and West." In the East it was considered conservative to uphold Ihe fonnulas 
of Origeo strengthened against Sabellianisni. On the doctrine of the Logos and 
Christ in Origen Bigg says very tiuly [The Christian Platonists of Alex., p. 182) : 
" What struck later ages as the novelty and audacity of Origen's doctrine was in 
trath its archaism and c 
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rest, men reverenced in the cultus the mystery, i.e,, the com- 
plex of formulas whose origin had already become obscure. ^ 
Nevertheless, there probably never was a time in the East 
when a reaction did not exist against the development of the 

* When theology is engaged in forming dogmas, it has never, as is really self- 
evident, enjoyed the sympathy of any large section in the Church. There is nothing 
to support the contention that the Christian Church passed through a period — 
from Origen up to the Synod of Chalcedon or A.D. 431 — during which there 
prevailed universally, or even to a great extent, a supreme interest in the abstract 
form of the contents of Religion, and an effort, with all the means at hand, to 
expound it as exactly as possible. The great mass of Bishops, monks, and laity, 
were then wholly occupied in satisfying themselves with what had been given. 
This was the highest demand of the Catholic religion itself, which presupposed 
the "Apostolic" as its foundation, which called everything else "heresy" (vfwre- 
ptcr/JtÖQ)^ and as an institution for worship did not permit changes. Undoubtedly, 
the period from Origen, or say, from Athanasius up to the Ephesian Council, 
appears unique in the history of the Church. But that was an episode enacted in 
opposition to the great body of Christians, and the theological leaders themselves, 
in proportion to their piety, conceived their task to be compulsory, dangerous, and 
ensnaring them in guilt. To prove the former read Socrates' Church History (see 
my discussion in Herzog R. E., Vol. XIV. p. 408 ff.). This man was, on the one 
hand, orthodox at every point, on the other, an enthusiastic partisan of 'EAAjjv/xJf 
TÄ/Jg/«, full of veneration for the great Origen and his science, which he held 
was to be fostered continually. But the production of dogma by scientific theology 
was repugnant to him in every sense, i.e.^ he accused and execrated dogmatic 
controversies as much in the interest of a dogma fixed once for all as in that of 
science. The Nicene Symbol belonged sufficiently to the past to be accepted by 
him as holy and apostolical ; but beyond this every new formula seemed to Socrates 
pernicious, the controversies sometimes fights in the dark (nyktomachies), sometimes 
an outflow of deceptive sophistry and ambitious rivalry: a-tuTr^ Trpoa-Kweta-ou to 
'dcppijTOv, i.e.j the mystery of the trinity. Had Socrates lived 100 years earlier, he 
would not have been a Nicene, but a Eusebian Christian. He therefore passes very 
liberal judgments on, and can make excuses for, the latest ^* heretics ", /.^., theologians 
who have been recently refuted by the Church. In this he stood by no means 
alone. Others, even at a later date, went still further. Compare Evagrius (H. E. I. 11) 
whose argument recalls Orig. c. Cels. III. 12. 

Dogma has been created by the small number of theologians who sought for 
precise notions, in the endeavour to make clear the characteristic meaning of the 
Christian religion (Athanasius, Apollinaris, Cyril). That these notions, separated 
from their underlying thought, fell into the hands of ambitious ecclesiastical 
politicians, that the latter excited the fanaticism of the ignorant iu their support, 
and that the final decision was often due to motives which had nothing to do 
with the case, is admittedly undeniable. But the theologians are not therefore to 
blame, who opposed in the Church a lazy contentment with mystery, or an un- 
limited pursuit of scientific speculation. Their effort to make clear the essence of 
Christianity, as they understood it, and at the same time to provide a Aoy/xiJ 
A«Tpg;«, was rather, next to the zealous order of monks with whom they were intimately 
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Logos doctrine towards complete separation of the Son from 
the Father. ' It sprang not only from ModaUsts, but also from 
disciples of Origen, and it celebrated at Nica;a an amazingly 
rapid triumph. In opposition to a school which had ventured 
too far forward, and had embroidered the doctrines of Paul of 
Samosata with questionable tenets of Origen, the term 'Ofinav^im:, 
once banned at Antioch, was successfully elevated to the dignity 
of the watchword of faith. 

The importance of this rapid triumph fpr the history of 
dogma cannot be rated too highly. But procured as it was by 
the Emperor, the victory would have been resultless, had it not 
been for the man whose biography coincides with the history 
of dogma of the fourth century — Athanasius, 

The second division of the history of dogma, the account of 
its development, opens with Athanasius, but his conception of 
the faith also dominated following centuries. Augustine alone 
surpassed him in importance; for Augustine was an Origen and 
Athanasius in one — and he was still more. ^ However, the 
connected, ihe sole great feature in tht epoch. They set themselves to stem the 
Tiis intrlitE of the pious, and with the highest success. When indolence in the end 
held the field, an important result had at any rate been attained. The period from 
Athanasius till about the middle of the fifth centnry was id many respects the 
brilliant epoch of theology in the Church, Not esen the age of .Scholasticism can 
compare with it. That the work of the theologians became faith according to the 
Church— a thing Origen never thought of — involved its strength and weakness 
alike. The fanaticism of the massre for dogmatic and philosophical catch-words— 
see the amasing narrative of Gregory of Nyssa, Opp. ed. Paris, 1638, T. Ill, 
p, 466 — alfbrds no information as to the measure of their comprehension j for the 
dogmatic catcb-wurd is merely a fetish in wide circles. 

' Origen's dochrine of subordioation was felt iu the West simply to constitute 
ditheism; see Vol. III., p, 85 tf, 

> See Ranke, Wellgeschichte Vol. IV. I, p. 307: "Augustine's system is, if I 
mistake nut, the second that arose in the Church; it set aside the peculiar charac- 
s of the first, that of Origen, and then made good lis position." We can only 
admit that it held its ground in a modified sense. In fact we see here a parallel 
of the highest significance in the history of the world. The Church has produced 
two fundamental systems, Origen's and Augustine's. But the history of theology in 
the East is the history of the setting aside of Origen's system, and the same is to 
be said of the Augustiniao in the Catholic West. Only the procedure in the East 
was more thorough-going and open than in the West. In the former Origen was 
condemned, in the latter Augustine was coostantly celebrated as the greatest 
Doctor iccUsia. In both cases, however, the rejecLion of the theological system 
caused the loss of a coherent and uniform Christian conception of the world. 
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future course of history has yet to decide whether Athanasius' 
thought will not in the end live longer than the conceptions of 
Augustine. At the present day at least Augustine is given up 
sooner than Athanasius in the Churches. 

But it is really not permissible to compare these great men. 
Augustine was a loftier genius, a man of inexhaustible wealth 
of ideas and sentiment; Athanasius' greatness consisted in re- 
duction^ in the energy with which, from a multitude of diverg- 
ent speculations claiming to rest on tradition, he gave exclusive 
validity to those in which the strength of religion then lay. 
Augustine opened up a new view of the highest blessings and 
of human nature in the Church, he scattered a thousand germs 
for the future ; Athanasius, like every reformer, reduced^ he first 
secured a sphere of its own to the Christian religion on the 
soil, already won, of Greek speculation, and he referred every- 
thing to the thought of redemption. Augustine invented a new 
speculation, and the fascinating language of the deepest religious 
feeling, beyond which changed times and manners seem unable to 
go ; Athanasius was unable to put forward either gifts of specula- 
tion or of eloquence on behalf of the thought in which he 
lived. His strength arose out of his conviction and his office. 

Athanasius was a reformer, though not in the highest sense 
of the word. Behind and beside him existed a speculation 
which led on a shoreless sea, and the ship was in danger of 
losing its helm. ^ He grasped the rudder. We may compare 
the situation with that in which Luther found himself when 
confronting the mediaeval Church and Scholasticism. It was not 
for a word, or a formula, ' that he was concerned, but a crucial 

1 It might seem as if we ought to grant the same credit to Arius of having 
reduced and given fixity to vacillating and divergent speculations. But apart from 
the contents and value of his doctrine, Arius was always disposed to make conces- 
sions, and as semi-opponents defended him, so he unhesitatingly accepted half 
friends for complete allies. This very fact proves, however, that he would never 
have succeeded in clearing up the position. 

* Athanasius always made a sparing use of the catch-word *Ojuoot/o-/o$ in his works. 
The formula was not sacred to him, but only the cause which he apprehended 
and established under cover of the formula. His conduct at the Synod of Alexandria 
shows that he laid no stress on words. For his theology he needed no Creed. The 
existence of one in the Nicene was valuable to him, but he was far from wor- 
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thought of his faith, the redemption and raising of humanity 
to divine life through the God-man. It was only from the cer- 
tainty that the divinity manifest in Jesus Christ possessed the 
nature of the Deity {unity of being) and was for this reason 
alone in a position to raise us to divine life, that faith was to 
receive its strength, life its law, and theology its direction. 
But Atlianasius in thus giving the chief place to faith in the 
God-man who alone delivers from death and sin, furnished prac- 
tical piety, then almost exclusively to be found in monkish 
asceticism, with its loftiest motive. To speak briefly, this com- 
bined as closely as possible the 'Onaoinjiaq (consubstantial), which 
guaranteed the deification of human nature, with monkish asceti- 
cism, and raised the latter from its still under-ground or, at least, 
insecure realm to the public life of the Church. While fighting 
against the phrase the created Logos (?J'ysi:-KTiyßx) as heathen . 
and as a denial of the power of the Christian religion, he at the 
same time as strenuously opposed worldly pursuits. He sub- 
ordinated Scripture, tradition, and theology to the thought that 
the Redeemer was God by nature, but he also strove to work 
out the Christian life which received its motive from close 
communion with the God-Christ, ' and the prospect of being 
invested both the divine nature. If we would do justice to 
Athanasius, both these facts must be kept in mind. He became 
the father of Catholic orthodoxy and the patron of ecclesiastical 
monachism, and that he never would have been, had he not 
also set the practical ideal of the piety of the time 'on the 
candlestick'. " 

There is here nothing new in the common sense of the word ; 
Athanasius had really on his side, the best part of the tradition 
of the Church, to which he also appealed. Irena;us had already 
given the central place to the object, nature, and accomplish- 
shippiug Symlxils. While many of his friends sought 5upporl in ibe oulhurily of 
the formula, he sought nnd found il solely in the cause. 

' B'Eg (1- c., p. l8S) has very rightly called atlention to the high value altaclied 
by onhodox Fathers after Athanasius' triumph to the Song of Songs in Origen's 
exposition. 

' See the Vita Anton, of Athanasius and Gregory of Naz., Oiat. 31. It isnole- 
worlhy that I'aul of Samosata and the Eusebian!^ were worldly Chiistians. On the 
other band, the puiitanistn of Alius is, of coui^e, famous. 
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ment of redemption in the categories: Logos, incarnation, God- 
man, deification, and sons of God. Athanasius could refer to 
a series ol ideas in Origen and other Alexandrian catechists in 
support of his distinctive treatment of the Logos doctrine. New 
alone was the fact^ the energy and exclusiveness of his view 
and action at a time when everything threatened to undergo 
dissolution. 

Athanasius was no scientific theologian in the strict sense of 
the term; from theology he descended to piety, and found the 
exact word required. A man of authority, and attached to the 
tradition of his school, he was not in a position to disentangle 
the problem from the context in which the Apologists and 
Origen had set it. He was a disciple of Origen, but his attitude 
first to Marcellus, and then to the recent defenders of "Oiiooüfjioq^ 
»the Cappadocians, proves that he was as destitute of scientific 
interest in a philosophical theory of life, as of the obstinacy of 
theologians. He had to deal with that which transcended theo- 
logy. He was the first to raise to honour in the Church in all 
its force the old maxim that we must think of Christ as God 
{&q TTsp) Ö€Ov), and therefore he paved the way for the new 
principle, that we must think of God as in Christ (cog h XpiiTü:). 

In this he stood aloof from the rational thought of his time. 
While admitting its premises, he added an element, which 
neutral speculation was incapable of assimilating completely. 
Nothing certainly was more unintelligible to it, than the assump- 
tion of an essential unity of the quiescent and the active Deity. 
Athanasius fixed a gulf between the Logos of the philosophers, 
and the Logos whose redeeming work he proclaimed. What 
he said of the latter, declaring the mystery strongly and 
simply, and by no means committing himself to new distinc- 
tions, could not but appear to the Greeks * an offence and folly'. 
But he did not shrink from reproach; with firm hand, though 
in awkward lines, he marked off a sphere of its own for the 
Christian faith. ^ 

1 The Cappadocians, theologians who reconciled the faith of Athanasius with 
the current philosophy, and apprehended it abstractly, did not retain his teaching 
pure and simple. This is especially shown by their doubtful contention that the 
Christian idea of God was the true mean between the Jewish and Greek. They 
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And this man respected science and its free development. 
We can observe this in his criticisms of Origen and the Alex- 
andrian catechists. Undoubtedly it must have been important 
to him to obtain reliable witnesses (testes veritatis) for his 
doctrine, and the effort to do this explains frequently his prac- 
tice of making the best of everything. But it does not entirely 
explain his conduct. Christian faith was in his view exhausted 
in faith in the God-man, the incarnation, and the redemption 
which constituted a divine nature; for this reason he permitted 
liberty in everything else. It would seem that he had no desire 
to abolish Origen's distinction between the Christian science of 
the perfect and the faith of the imperfect. He did not sit as 
a judge of heretics on Origen*s doubtful tenets and correct 
them by the regula fidei, nor did he follow the course first 
taken by Bishop Peter, one of his predecessors, in Alexandria. * 
This is all the more remarkable, as for his own part he could 
hardly find a single point in the Gnostic heterodoxies of Origen 
with which he could agree. 

Athanasius did not see beyond the horizon of his own time. 
He attributed the highest efficacy to the mysteries of the cultus. 
He regarded them as the personal legacy of Christ, immediate 
emanations of his life as God-man, and as containing the means 
of applying salvation. If in succeeding centuries the religious 
interest attached itself more and more closely to ritual, that 
did not imply any contradiction of the conception of the great 
Alexandrian. He also laboured on behalf of the dogma which 
was to obtain its practical and effective presentation in the 

boldly characterised the plurality of Hypostases, e.g.^ as a phase of truth preserved in 
Greek polytheism. Athanasius, therefore, did not take unmixed pleasure in their 
work. Cf. the ?<6yoq xccmx^lfiKOq of Gregory of Nyssa (ch. 4, ed. Dehler) : "Jewish 
dogma is refuted by adoption of the Word, and by faith in the Spirit, but the 
illusion of the Greeks (EAAifv/J'ovTes) in worshipping a multiplicity of Gods is 
dispelled by the (doctrine of the) unity of nature which destroys the extravagant 
opinion of a (divine) plurality. We must, in turn, retain the unity of being from 
the Jewish type of faith, and only the distinction of personal (divine) existences 
from the Greek; and by this means godless conceptions are met on the left and 
right in correspondingly salutary ways. For the trinity is a corrective for those 
who err as to unity, just as the doctrine of the imity (of God) is for those who 
have made shipwreck by belief in plurality." 

* See Vol. III., p. 99 ff. 
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monks on the one hand, and in ritual on the other, until the 
transitory was exalted into the permanent, 

Athanasius' importance to posterity consisted in thisj that he 
defined Christian faith exclusively as faith in redemption through 
the God-man who was identical in nature with God, and that 
thereby he restored to it fixed boundaries and specific contents, * 
Eastern Christendom has been able to add nothing up to the 
present day. Even in theory it has hit on no change, merely 
overloading the idea of Athanasius ; but the Western Church 
also preserved this faith as fundamental. Following on the 
theology of the Apologists and Origen, it zvas the efficient means 
of preventing the complete Hellenising and secularisation of 
Christianity. 

The history of dogma in the East after the Nicene Council 
reveals two interlacing lines of development. First, the idea of 
the God-man from the point of view of the redemption and 
elevation of the human race to divine life, in other words, the 
faith of Athanasius, was elaborated on all sides. In this the 
history of dogma, in the strict sense of the term, exhausted 
itself, for dogma was faith in the God-man. But with this a 
second development was closely connected, one which dealt 

* In the cleverly written introduction to his description of "Western Church 
architecture" (Stuttgart, 1884), Dehio works out the idea that the classical period 
of ancient Christian architecture, the fourth century, was distinguished not by the 
multiplicity of ideas and forms of construction, but rather by the simplification or 
reduction of the forms. The Church, confronted by the number of models in ancient 
architecture, laid hold of one of them, the Basilica, and transmitted it alone to 
the Middle Ages. That, however, meant not a loss, but an advance. "The genius 
of Christianity contributed nothing new to the architectural creations of Rome and 
Alexandria. The great revolution it evoked lay in another direction. It consisted in 
the reduction of the multiplicity of styles to one dominant and sole form, not so much 
by a metamorphosis of artistic feeling, as by making religion once more the central 
motive of life. It thus assigned to the future architecture of the Middle Ages con- 
ditions analogous to those which governed the beginnings of Greek art; and thus 
the birth of Gothic art was possible at the climax of the Middle Ages — for the 
second time in history, a true organic style, like that of the Greek temple." This 
observation is extremely instructive to the historian of dogma. The thought of 
Athanasius corresponds in theology to the meaning of the Basilica in the history 
of architecture in the fourth century. Both were happy simplifications from a wealth 
of ideas — reductions which concealed full and varied contents. 
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with the relations of dogma and theology. Here also one man 
can be named : it was the science that Origen had cultivated 
which formed the centre of interest. However, since his days 
the problem had become more complicated, for theological 
principles that penetrated deeply had been received into faith 
itself, and the great development up to the Council of Chalce- 
don, and still later, consisted in the incorporation of theological 
results and formulas in the general belief of the Church. The , 
question, accordingly, was not merely whether a freer and more 
independent theology, like Origen's in spirit and method, could 
receive an acknowledged position and latitude in the Church; 
whether, in general, the phases of criticism and idealistic spirit- 
ualism, included in Origen's science, were to be tolerated. It 
was a much harder problem that arose, though one that from 
its nature was always half concealed. If the theological dogma, 
at the moment when it became a creed of the Church, received 
the value of an apostolic doctrine which had never been want- 
ing in the Church, how were the theologians to be regarded 
who had really created it, and how were the most venerated 
men of the past to be looked upon who had either been wholly 
ignorant of the dogma, or had incidentally, or avowedly, con- 
tradicted it? The conclusion is clear. The former were to receive 
special honour as witnesses to, but not as creators of, the 
truth. The latter it was necessary to abandon, however real 
and constructive their labours may once have been, or their 
works were to be coloured, corrected, or even amended by the 
insertion of glosses. But how long will a theology receive room 
to work on dogma, if the work is again and again to be disguised 
and how long will theologians be found to continue the dan- 
gerous business ? " Theology is the most thankless of sciences. 
It crushes its builders with the very stones which they have 
helped to erect." The relation of theology to dogma recalls 
the myth of Chronos. But here it is not the father who swal- 
lows his children, it is the creature that devours its creators up 
to the third and fourth generations. As, moreover, the age from 
the fourth to the sixth centuries is the classic period of all 
dogma, so in no other period does it so clearly exhibit to the 
historian its characteristic of demanding living sacrifices. 
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Accordingly we observe two phenomena in these centuries. 
First, we have a continuous fight against the free theology of 
Origen, against the heterodoxies which it embraced, its critical 
phase, and its idealistic speculation. At any rate, more than two 
centuries elapsed before it was finally refused all right of citizen- 
ship in the Church, and at the same time 'EAAj^y/xJ; Trxihsix 
(Greek culture) was deprived of any greater influence on dogma, 
than what the latter required for its correct exposition and 
justification. * But, in the second place, a traditionalism arose 
which looked distrustfully on theology taking any share in the 
work of the Church at the time, which substituted authority 
for science, while it either exalted ancient teachers to heaven 
as saints, or hurled them down to hell as heretics. It was due 
to the secret logic of events that such a tendency gained 
strength and finally triumphed; for if even the most capable 
and independent theologians were compelled to live under the 
delusion that what was new in their teaching could never be 
true, or that the true could not possibly be new, it necessarily 
followed that fewer and fewer would be found to undertake their 
dangerous work. * Accordingly, after dogma had developed to 

* The prestige of Origen in the Church was still in the first half of the fifth 
centuiy almost absolute and incomparable in wide circles. As we have above 
remarked, the Church history of Socrates is in this respect particularly instructive. 
The belittlers and enemies of this man were vain and ambitious obscuraotists, 
hero-levelling fellows; against them — Methodius, Eustathius, ApoUinaris, and 
Theophilus — he appealed to the testimony of Athanasius on behalf of Origen's 
orthodoxy (VI. 13). Even the view that Origen's works and utterances required to 
be sifted, appeared to him folly (VI. 17). He defended everything that the master 
wrote. It was incomprehensible to him how the Arians could study and value 
Origen, without becoming orthodox (VII, 6) — to the Arians the opposite was in- 
comprehensible — and he declares with absolute conviction that Porphyry and Julian 
would not have written what they did if they had read the great teacher (III. 23). 
Further, Origen was once more quoted in the Monophysite controversies. Apart 
Irom special uses of it, his name represented a great cause, namely, no less than 
the right of science, 'EAAifv/xjf 'rcct^e/ccy in the Church, a right contested by tradi- 
tionalism in conjunction with the monks. 

* It was pointed out above, p. 138, note i, that even orthodox theological 
leaders were not comfortable in their dogmatic work, so that the position from 
the middle of the sixth century, the sovereign rule of traditionalism, was really 
the goal desired from the beginning. The works of all prominent theologians 
testify to this. Some deplored the fact that the mystery could not be worshipped 
in silence, that they were compelled to speak; and the rest say explicitly, that the 
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a certain extent, held a certain number of conceptions capable 
of employing the intelligence, and was adapted to scholastic 
treatment, it became so sensitive that it ceased to tolerate a 
theology that would carry it further, even under all possible 
safe-guards. The theology that did independent work, that at 
no time professed to produce dogma, and therefore really had 
not existed, now came actually to an end. The date coincides 
with that at which Origen was condemned (the sixth century). 
The history of this process ran its course very gradually. On 
the other hand, there was no want of important actions in the 
history of the ejection of Origen's doctrine. We have here to 
mention the ' Origenist controversies', though we must not limit 
them, as has been customary, to a few decades. Along with 
them the opposition to the school of Antioch and its condemn- 
ation come before us. But we must not look at the victory of 
the creed of the Church over theological liberties merely from 
the point of view of a decline of science in the Church. We 
have rather to consider what a more hberal speculative and 
critical science had to offer at the time to the Church. In view 
of the way in which the pursuit of theology and the exposition 
of the faith were intertwined, tliere were gifts which the Church 
had to decline in order to maintain its tradition, i.e., the stand- 
ard left to it of its Christianity. But the heterodoxies of the 
theologians presented neither an incentive to nor the means for a 
revision of the whole doctrine in its possession. Besides, the 
entire process of expelUng the freer theology was carried out 
without crises worth mentioning, as if spontaneously. That is 
the strongest evidence of the weakness of the speculations and 
critical views which sought to hold their ground alongside the 
doctrine of the Church. The condition of affairs at the close, 
when we have (1) dogma (2) a theology of scholastic mysticism, 
and (3) antiquarian and formal science not confused with rchgion, 
Inilh of llieir propoaitiocs Ia.y iii their negatiooa alonE. Hilary expresses himseirper- 
haps most strougly (De trinil. II. 2): " Compeliiinur heecelicorum el blasphemantium 
vitiis illicita agere, ardua. scandere, inefTabilia eloqui, inconcessaprrosumere. Et cum 
sola fida explorati, quEc pirccepia sunt, oporteret, adorarc scilicet patrem et venerari 
cum eo niium, sancto spiritu abuudare, cogimar sermoois nostri humilitatcm iA ea, 
quae iDenarrabilim suat exteiidere et in vitium vitio co.irctnmur alienu, ut, quz 
ri religione meutium oporlulssel, nunc inpericulnmhumanicloquii proferantur." 
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was in many respects an improvement, and the value of the 
product received its strongest attestation in the duration of the 
system. Leaving out of account a few oscillations, that had 
been actually attained, which the 'conservatives*, /.^., the great 
majority in all phases of violent dogmatic conflicts, had longed 
for, and had therefore always contemplated. A mysterious 
dogma had been arrived at, one elevated above the schools, 
which gave theologians liberty to be antiquarians, philologists, 
or philosophers; for what independent work was left in the 
pursuit of dogma was subject to the jurisdiction of these special- 
ists, so far as it did not come under the review of the experts 
in mysteries and liturgies. But the great loss consisted in 
the fact that men no longer possessed a theological system 
complete in itself. Origen's was the only one that the Greek 
Church had produced. After its rejection there existed, besides 
dogma, a vast sum of incongruous fragments, bound artificially 
together by quotations from Scripture and tradition and from 
Aristotelian scholasticism. The great dogmatic work of John of 
Damascus only appears to be a logically connected system; it 
is in reality far from that. 

As regards the periods, the dividing lines are formed by 
the CEcumenical Synods, namely, the so-called 2nd, then the 
4th, 5th, 6th and 7th. But we can also use the names of 
Theodoslus I., Pope Leo L, Justinian, and Pope Agatho. The 
unification of the Churches was rendered possible by the fact 
that they obtained a forum publicum (a public tribunal) in the 
universal Synods. * For the Creeds of the provincial Churches, 
which agreed only in the main points, and not even in all 
these, the Councils substituted a dogmatic confession whose 
proclamation, enactment, and extension excited the most violent 
conflicts. At the same time the confederation of the Churches 

1 But for Constantine the Nicene Council would not have been carried through, 
and but for the Emperor's uniform creeds would not been arrived at. They were 
Athanasius^ best coadjutors. Nay, even the Emperors hostile to him helped him ; 
for they used every effort to unite the Church on the basis of a fixed confession. 
It is therefore absurd to abuse the State Church, and yet to regard the establishment 
of the orthodox creed as a gain. 
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became a reality through the imperial policy, which sought to 
come into touch with the strongest dogmatic currents, though 
not infrequently it supported trivialities. The last traces of 
independence possessed by individual communities were des- 
troyed; along with unity, uniformity in doctrine, discipline, and 
worship was aimost re-established, and the constitution of the 
Church, even in the higher ranks, was gradually so adapted to 
that of the empire that the hierarchical organisation and ad- 
ministration of the Church corresponded to the order of the 
State. But this re -arrangement required, in part, to be carried 
out by force (Tupxvvli; of the Emperors and a few great Bishops), 
and speaking strictly, was a reality for only a few decades. It 
excited counter-movements; in opposition to it nationalistic feeling 
first really gained strength, especially in the East, and the great 
schisms of the national Churches there were also a consequence 
of the absolutist attempts at unification, ' In the West the State 
collapsed under the storms of the tribal migration at the moment 
when, in the East, the dismemberment of the imperial Church 
into national Churches began. The attempts of the East Roman 

' See Halch, The Councils and Uis Unity of the Church, Enhis Social ConstiCulion 
o[ the Christian Churches, p. 17z FT. j he has given an excdlenc account of the 
share of the Slate in this unily and its limitations; compare also my Aualektea, 
p. 353 ff. In the process by which Chrislendom was united externally and ecclesias- 
tically, we can dislioguish in the East three, and in the West four, epochs. The 
first three »ere common to the Churches of both East and West. The first was 
characterised by the recognition of the apostolic rule of faith in opposition lo the 
erroneous creeds of heretical associations, after a common ideal and a common 
hope had united Christians up to the middle of the second century. The Kxräv 
r^t x-iVte«; became the basis of aJiA^iiTiff. The second epoch, in which organisa- 
tion became already of supreme imporlanft, was represented in the theory of the 
episcopal office, and in the creation of the metropolitan constitution. While this 
was struggling to establish itself amid violent crises, the State of Constanline 
brought about the third epoch, in which the Church, by becoming completely 
political, was united, and thus arrived at an external and uniform unity, so that 
in it the essential nature of the Empire was continued. The Church became the 
most solid organisation in the Empire, because it rested on the imperial order of 
the ancient kingdom. It got no further than this organisation in the East; indeed, 
several great provincial Churches soon separated from it; for the creation ofCon- 
slantine concealed germs of dissolution ; see Zahn, Konstantin d. Gr, 1S76, p. 31 f. In 
the West, on the contrary, the Roman Bishop began lo engage in those enterprises 
which, favoured by circumstances, succeeded in the course of centuries in suh- 
Etitaling a new and distinctively ecclesiastical unity for (hat created by the stele. 
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emperors to recover the Western half of the realm, or at least 
parts of it, more than once thwarted the oriental policy imper- 
atively required of them, and are also, from the complications 
to which they led, of great importance for the history of dogma. 
While the Emperors of Byzantium were involved in a double 
task, which constituted an insoluble dilemma, the Roman Bishops 
served themselves heirs to the West Roman kingdom. In the 
revolution in political and social affairs. Christians and Latins 
were compelled to postpone their separate interests and to attach 
themselves closely to the most powerful defender of the old 
institutions. The Germans, who apparently broke up the Empire, 
brought about the internal unity of all that was Catholic and 
Latin, and strengthened the position of ecclesiastical Rome. The 
East, on the contrary, which had been less endangered actually 
did break up. In the Western Catholic Church the ancient 
Roman Empire was preserved after a fashion with its order and 
culture. This Church had no longer beside it a state similar 
in character and closely related to itself and thus its Bishop 
could train the new peoples to his service, and soon undertook 
an independent policy against the Western schemes of the East 
Roman Emperors. The internal separation between East and 
West was complete, when neither understood the language of 
the other. Yet the West still took an active interest in the 
controversy of the 'Three Chapters*, and at the same time 
obtained, in the translation of the Antiochene and Persian In- 
stihita regularia divince legis^ and in the great works translated 
at the instigation of Cassiodorus, valuable gifts from the East 
which stand comparison with those made by Hilar}^ Ambrose, 
Rufinus, and Jerome, Even in the seventh century Rome and 
the East were for a time engaged in a lively correspondence. 
But the rule of Byzantium over Rome was felt to be that of 
the foreigner, and conversely the Roman spirit was alien to the 
Orientals. Their relations were forced. Augustine hardly left a 
trace in tke Eastern Church. That was its greatest calamity-. 
Of course it was less disposed by its past to understand him 
than the Western Church, and it was at no time really inclined 
to accept instruction from its riv^al. 

The first period of the History of Dogma closes with the 
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Synods of Constantinople {381 — 383). At them faith in the 
complete divinity of the Redeemer was finally settled as the 
creed of the Catholic Church, and his complete humanity was also 
expressly acknowledged. Next to Athanasius the chief part in 
the decision was taken by the Cappadocians on the one hand, 
and by the Roman Bishop and Ambrose on the other. It would 
not have been arrived at, however, so early, if it had not been 
carried through in Constantinople by a powerful ruler who came 
from the West. The theologians, so far as any took part in it, 
were men who were equipped with the full culture of the period, 
and were also devoted to the ideals of monastic piety. The 
Cappadocians were still relatively independent theologians, 
worthy disciples and admirers of Origen, using new forms to 
make the faith of Athanasius intelligible to contemporary thought, 
and thus establishing them, though with modifications, on a 
secure basis. Beside them stood ApoUinaris of Laodicea, a man 
who anticipated the problems of the future, who was their equal 
in scholarship, and surpassed them in many respects in theology. 
But Arianism revealed its weakness by nothing more than its 
rapid decline after it ceased to possess the imperial favour. 
The impression made by it on the German nations, and its 
prolonged popularity with them, must be described as an 
'accident' in history. Catholicism was first made a reality by 
Theodosius I. — ^'the idea of a communion which should unite 
East and West in the same confession, beyond which no other 
form of confession was recognised.' But Ranke remarks rightly ' 
that the Christian idea (of Nicene orthodoxy) gained the upper 
hand over Hellenistic and heretical systems, not from the doc- 
trine alone, but from the course of events. The victory of the 
Nicene Council was also decided at the Tigris by the defeat 
of Julian, and at Adrianople by the death of Valens. In this 
first period the Christian Church was still in constant touch with 
Hellenism, and adopted from it whatever it could use. But the 
history of dogma can only give a very meagre view of these 
relations. Its boundaries gradually become altogether more 
restricted. In the first three centuries it can hardly be separated 

' Weltgeschichte IV. 1, p. 305 f. 
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from the universal history of the Church ; in those following the 
general life of the Church is less and less clearly reflected in 
it. He who desires to become acquainted with that life, must 
study the monachism, worship, ethics, and especially the theolo- 
gical science of the age. There is nothing in the history of 
dogma to require us to portray a figure like that of Synesius, 
and, if we define our task strictly, we can make little use of 
the rich epistolary literature of the time. 

The second period extends to the Council of Chalcedon 
(451). Its first and longer half covers the time in which the 
imperial Church, resting on the Nicene basis and directed by 
emperor, priest, and monk, established itself. But after a time 
of comparative peace, * the question again emerged as to the 
relation of the divine and human in the person of the Redeemer. 
The opposition between the school of Antioch and the new 
Alexandrian theology, which felt itself to be the sole teaching 
of the Church, culminated in this question, and the Alexandrian 
Bishop succeeded in making it the centre of ecclesiastical interest. 
The theologians of the school of Antioch still wrought in free- 
dom ; nay, even among their opponents there were to be found 
men who defined the faith by its aim, and were not overawed 
by traditionalism. Yet traditionalism grew more and more 
powerful. Under the leadership of Epiphanius the great re- 
action against Origen began, ^ and not only the Alexandrian 
Bishop, but the greatest scholar of the age took part in 

1 On these decades, which are to be described as in many respects the most 
prosperous period of the Byzantine Church, see Herzog R. E., Vol. XIV., p. 403 ff. 
Heathenism was then first completely overthrown, and the heretics, even finally the 
Novatians, were hard pressed. The regime of Chrysostom seems to have been 
especially signalised by the suppression of heretics in the patriarchate of Constan- 
tinople; see the account of Socrates. We know of other Bishops who were active 
in extirpating heresy in the first half of the fifth century, a work in which Theo- 
doret took part. The reigns of Gratian and Theodosius, on the one hand, the 
indefatigable labours of Epiphanius on the other, laid the foundation. Their 
programme was carried out from the end of the fourth century. But from about 
the middle of the fifth century, when the last traces of the ancient Gnostics, 
Novatians and Manichseans were substantially removed, great schisms began to 
take place on the basis of the Chalcedonian decree. 

2 See before this Demetrius, Peter, Methodius, Eustathius, Marcellus, and 
ApoUinaris. 
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it. ' To this was added another fact. The constitution of the 
Patriarchate began to reveal its effect in threatening the unity 
of the Church. The Cappadodan Churches of Asia Minor re- 
ceded into the background simply because they possessed no 
patriarch of their own, dogmatics began to constitute an instru- 
ment of provincial ecclesiasticai policy, and the dogmatic for- 
mula to be a mark of the diocese and nationality. In proportion 
as this took place, the state was compelled to intervene. Der- 
matic questions became vital to it, and the appointment in the 
capital to the Patriarchate, which it had fostered, was now a 
political problem of the first rank ; for the occupant of the chair 
stood at the head of the spiritual affairs of the empire. The 
great controversy was not settled at the two Synods of Ephesus 
{431, 449), but it was, ostensibly, at the Synod of Chalcedon 
(451) by means of a long formula. This formula was proposed 
and dictated by the West in the person of Bishop Leo and 
was approved by the Emperor; it was regarded in the West 
as the simple and unchanged creed of the Fathers, in the East 
as a compromise which was felt by some not to be sufficiently 
orthodox, and by others to require interpretation. Meanwhile 
the East hardly possessed as yet the rudiments of a theology 
capable of interpreting it. Therefore the formula of Chalcedon 
has not unjustifiably been called a ' national misfortune ' for 
the Byzantine Empire. But even as regards the Church its 
advantages no more than' balanced its disadvantages. During 
this period the monks obtained the mastery over the Church. 
Although their relations with the hierarchy were not infrequently 
strained, they added very greatly to its strength. The clergy 
would have been completely eclipsed in the world and the state, 
if they had not obtained a new support from the ' religiosi ' 
and 'religiosity'. But while monachism became an important 
element in the Church, the prestige of the state declined in the 
minds of men; nothing was left to the Emperors but to adopt 
certain monkish fashions for themselves, and along with the 
state the life of social morality was depreciated in favour of 
' religiosity ' and a magical cultus. For monachism merely pro- 
' "Babylon is falleci, falleu," — with these words of triumph did Jerome nccom- 
patiy the overthrow of Chryaontoni in the Urigenist controveisy (Ep. 8S). 
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motes itself and next to that a religion of idol-worship; it 
quits the field where a vigorous morality arises. On the other 
hand, however, the State was delivered at the close of this 
period from its most powerful opponent, the Bishop of Alex- 
andria, though at much too high a cost. 

The third period extends up to the fifth CEcumenical Council 
(Constantinople A.D. 553). The disadvantages of the Chalcedonian 
formula made themselves felt in the first half of this century. 
Great ecclesiastical provinces were in revolt, and threatened to 
secede from the membership of the universal Church, Greek 
piety everywhere showed itself to have been unsettled by the 
decree of Chalcedon. Theology could not follow it; nay, it 
appeared to be stifled by the decision, while in Monophysitism 
life and movement prevailed. The perplexed Emperors were 
at their wits' end, and tried provisionally to recall, or at 
any rate to tone down, the formula, but in doing so they 
prejudiced the union with the West. This was changed under 
Justin I., but above all under Justinian I. As the reign of 
the latter was signalised politically by the restoration of the 
Byzantine supremacy, and the codification of its laws, it was 
ecclesiastically distinguished by the restoration and establish- 
ment of the constitution and dogmatics of the Church, The 
creed of Rome was recognised so far as its wording was con- 
cerned, but Rome itself was humbled; the Chalcedonian formula 
remained in force, but it was interpreted in terms of Cyril's 
teaching, and its future position was assured by the condemn- 
ation of the writings of the Antiochene schoolson the one hand, 
and of Origen on the other. Thus was the theology of the 
past judged: 'solitudinem faciuut, pacem appellant '. The Justin- 
ian Church condemned the glorious Fathers, and the fifth CEcu- 
menical Council blotted out the freer theological science. How- 
ever, tliis measure was only possible because an orthodox 
Church theology had developed in the first half of the sixth 
century. ' It presupposed the Chalcedonian formula, which had 
become ;, and explained it by means of 

t' > had then come once more 

"Tpxlen iinil Uuter^,. ;. iiU-cliri^ll. 
303 ff. 
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to the front, in order to reconcile it with the spirit of Cyril's 
theology, and to make it in some measure comprehensibie. 
Here we have the rise of ecclesiastical scholasticism which now 
took its place beside the mystical Neo-platonic theology that 
had been most comprehensively stated by the Pseudo-areopagite, 
and which corrected and defined it, uniting with and balancing 
it. The effect of this development was extremely significant. 
Men now began for the first time to feel themselves at home 
on the ground of the Chalcedonian formula; piety also was 
reconciled to it. Productive dogmatic work ceased entirely; 
its place was taken by the mystical theology of scholasticism 
based on the inheritance from antiquity and the enumeration of 
authorities. Justinian in reality closed not only the school of 
Athens, but also that of Origen, the schools, i.e.. of productive 
theological science and criticism. ' Henceforth theology only 
existed as a servant to the tradition of Justinian and Chalcedon. 
It was served in turn by the dialectic of Aristotle on the one 
hand, and the Neo-platonic mysticism of the Areopagite on the 
other. It did important work in the way of elaboration and 
adaptation; we are not warranted in passing a sweeping ver- 
dict of stultification and sleep; ^ but it made no further change 
in the creed of the Church and was bound hand and foot. ' 

' The closing of llie sclinol of Atheas lias been dispuleti. It was cerlaioly not 
a. greil, formal actiouj see Rcummacrlier, Gesch. d. Byzial. Litt., p. 4. 



' See the works of Gasa and Gelier, 
"Die pDliliscIie uud kirchliche Slellunj; v 



■specially the lalter's 



* Noteworthy, but not surjJrising, is tlie parallel capable of being drawn between 

the history of iheology and thai of [heathen) philosophy during the whole period 

from Origen to Justioiao. The history of Greek philosophy finds its limits in the 

middle of the hfth cenlnry, and again io the age of Jnstiniau; the same is true 

of the science of the Church. In the general history of scieoce Plato comes to be 

L «l[)pUuited by Aristotle from the close of the fifth century ; in dogmatics the 

I iaflnence of the Stae'rite maltes itself felt to an increased estenl from the same 

u JuEtinian's epoch-making measures, the codißcation of the law, the closing of 

t (he school of Alliens, and the restoration of the Byianline Church and Empire, 

luer connection. This has nol escaped Ranke. On account of the 

e of the mailer I give here his excellent discussion (Vol. IV. I,p. 20 ff.) : 

a closed the school of Athens , . . An event of importance for the whole 

J development of the human race; any further development in a direct 

he basis laid in classical antiquity was rendered impossible to the Greek 
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As regards the history of dogma 'the fourth period possesses 
no real independence. The dogmatic activity which charac- 
terised it was exclusively political; but since it created a new 
formula, we may here assume a special period. It ends with 

spirit, while to Roman genius such an advance was left open and was only now 
rendered truly possible for after ages by means of the law-books. The philosophical 
spirit perished in the contentions of religious parties; the legal found a mode of 
expression which, as it were, concentrated it. The close of Greek philosophy recalls 
its beginning ; nearly a thousand years had elapsed during which the greatest 
transformations in the history of the world had taken place. May I be permitted to 
add a general reflection, as to which I merely desire that it may not be rejected 
by the general feeling of scholars. 

The Christian religion had risen upon earth in the conflict of religious opinions 
waged by nations, and had then in opposition to these developed into a Church. 
Christian theology which set itself to appropriate the mysterious and to come to 
terms with the intellect had grown up in constant contact, sometimes of a friendly, 
more often of a hostile kind, with Greek philosophy. That was the business of 
those centuries. Then appeared the great Christian theologians from Origen on- 
wards; as we said in passing, they passed through, without exception, Greek or 
closely related Latin schools, and framed their doctrines accordingly. Greek philo- 
sophy had produced nothing comparable to them; it had, as regards public life, 
been thrust into the background and now it had perished. But it is striking that 
the great Christian theologians also came to an end. Never again do we find in 
later times men like Athanasius, the Gregories of Cappadocia, Chrysostom, Am- 
brose and Augustine. I mean that along with Greek philosophy the original devel- 
opment of Christian theology also came to a stand-still. The energy of the Church 
doctors, or the importance of the Church assemblies in these centuries cannot be 
parallelled by analogous phenomena belonging to later times. Different as they are 
in themselves we find a certain resemblance in the state of Roman law and of 
Christian theology. The old Roman jurisprudence now appeared as universally 
valid law in a redaction which while historical was yet swayed by the conditions 
of the day. At the same time, limits were set by the triumph of orthodoxy, espe- 
cially of the dogmas declared in the Chalcedonian resolutions, to all the internal 
divisions of theology in which the divergent opinions were also defended with 
ability and thoroughness . . . Justinian who reinstated orthodoxy, and gave the force 
of law to juridical conceptions, takes a high place in the rivalry of the centuries. 
Yet, while he raised his government to such a pinnacle of authority, he felt the 
ground shake momentarily under his feet." Greek science and the monkish view 
of the world, leagued as they were, dominated the spiritual life of the Church 
before as well as after the Justinian age; they were at bottom indeed far from 
being opposed, but possessed a common root. But how differently it was possible 
to combine them, what variations they were capable of! If we compare, ^.^., Gre- 
gory of Nyssa with John of Damascus it is easy to see that the former still really 
thinks independently, while the latter confines himself to editing what is given. 
It is above all clear that the critical elements of theology had been lost. They 
only held their ground in the vagaries of mystical speculation; in all ages they 
are most readily tolerated there. 
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the sixth Gi^cumenica! Council (A.D. 680). 'Justinian's policy 
of conquest was in the highest degree unstable, and went far 
beyond the resources of the Empire'. Whether his dogmatic 
policy was correct, which maintained union with the West at 
the cost of losing a large section of the Oriental Churches, is 
a question which may be debated. But whether an open and 
consistently monophysite policy was then still possible in Con- 
stantinople is very doubtful. Egypt, Syria, and Armenia were 
lost, not only to the state, but also to Greek language and 
culture. In order to keep them, or win them back from the 
Persians and Arabians, an energetic Emperor resolved to pub- 
lish a monophysite rallying cry without prejudicing the wording 
of the Chalcedonian Creed. Monothelitism on the basis of the 
doctrine of the two natures is In itself no artificial creation; it 
is founded on the old consideration rising out of the doctrine 
of redemption; but at that time it had its origin in policy. Yet 
this still-born child of politics set the Eastern Church in an 
uproar for more than two generations. To prevent the loss 
not only of the East but of Italy also, the Emperor required 
the help of the Roman Bishop. Justinian's success in curbing 
the latter's authority had only continued for a little under his 
successors. The pontificate of Gregory I. still exerted an in- 
fluence, and, at the sixth Council, Agatho, repairing the fault 
of one of his predecessors, dictated the formula, as Leo had 
done at Chalcedon. This bore the impress of the West, and 
did not correspond perfectly to the eastern conception. It further 
became manifest at the Council that, when it was a question 
of defining dogma, theology had been completely transformed 
into a rehearsal of authorities. Next to the older synodal 
decisions, the decisive precedent was formed by the immense, 
and frequently forged, collection of the dicta patrum. 

After the sixth Council, orthodoxy and Monophysitism were 
definitively separated, though attempts were not wanting to 
harmonise them in the following centuries, in keeping with the 
monophysite tendencies, never wholly destroyed, of eastern 
orthodoxy. The mystery was firmly estabhshed, and obtained 
further definition; for the doctrine taught by John of Damascus 
of the enhypostasis of the human nature in the Logos) 
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had been accepted, even in the age of Justinian, to be 
the correct interpretation of the doctrine of the two natures. 
The movement of thought in the Church passed accordingly to 
a new sphere; or, more correctly, the old absorbing interest of 
the Church in the mysteries of the cultus ^ now came to light 
undisguised, because the pursuit of theology, converted as it 
was into scholasticism, had become the business of scholars and 
experts in the mysteries, and it was only temporarily that a 
controversy springing out of it agitated the Church. Dogma, 
designed by the Nicene and Chalcedonian Creeds to be looked 
at and treated formally, henceforth revealed this its character 
thoroughly. The philosophy appropriate to it was found, or 
invented — that compound of Neoplatonism and Aristotelianism, 
with which no one could dispense who desired to unfold or 
comment on dogma orthodoxly. ' He who passed over the 
philosophy of the Church stood in danger of becoming a heretic. * 

* It is said of Polycarp in his Vita per Pionium (saec. IV.) : ipiivivsv<r»i re 
Ixxvog fjLVff-rijptoey & roT; toAAo7$ ^v ei'?r6Kpv<pXy oVru <pocvspSig otvrk h^STiQero^ ü<rre 
rov<; äxovovTOK; iiotprvpet'»^ IIti ov fiövcv otKOvova-n »?<Xk Koti opua-tt ccvr^. That was 
accordingly the supreme thing; to be able also to see the mystery, the Christian 
possession of salvation. 

3 The fight between Platonism and Aristotelianism was accordingly acute among 
theologians in the following centuries; they often indeed made heretics of one 
another. Up till now we only know these disputes in part; they are important for 
the later conflicts in the West, but they do not belong to the history of dogma 

2 Even to-day simple-minded Catholic historians of dogma exist who frankly 
admit that he becomes necessarily a heretic who does not, ^.^.j use the conceptions 
''nature" and "person" correctly; and they even derive heresy from this starting- 
point. Thus Bertram (Theodoreti, Ep. Cyrensis, doctrina christologica, 1883) writes 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia: "Manifesto declarat, simile vel idem esse perfectam 
naturam et perfectam personam . . . Naturae vox designat, quid sit aliqua res, vel 
essentiam vel quidditatem ; hypostasis vero modum metaphysicum existendi monstrat. 
Ex quo patet, ad notionem perfectae naturae modum iUum perfectum existendi non 
requiri. /fac in re erravit Mopsuesiemts^ et hcsresis perniciosa ex hoc error e 7iata 
est. What a quid pro quo! The ignorance of the terminology, which was yet first 
created ad koc^ in order to escape Scylla and Charybdis, is held to be the real 
ground of the origin of the heresy. Such a view of things, which is as old as 
scholasticism, undoul^tedly needed mysticism as its counterpoise, in order not to 
perish wholly from the religious sphere. Atzberger (Die Logoslehre d. h. Äthan., 
1880) has expressed himself still more unsophisticatedly, and therefore more 
instructively, on the relation of philosophy and dogma (p. 8, 29). But see also 
Hagemann (Rom. Kirche, p. 361): "The Patripassians arrived at their doctrines of 
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But dogmatics, undoubtedly the foundation, did not dominate 
the Church as a living; power. The conception of the natures 
of Christ found its continuation in that of the sacraments and 
sacramental things by which men became participators in Christ. 
The perceived (jjjrflijTay) thereby obtained side by side with the 
conceived (v^i^tSv) an ever loftier, and independent significance. 
Symbolism was more and more expunged; the mystery became 
more and more sensuous. But, in proportion as the latter was 
made operative in the cultus, the cultus itself was regarded, in 
all its setting and performance, in the light of the divino- 
human. ' All its sensuous side, which was presented for his 
benefit to the worshipper, was regarded as deified and as pro- 
moting deification. Now in so far as the believer derived his 
life entirely from this cultus, a ritual system, to which the 
character of the divino-human attached, took the place of the 
God-man, Christ, Piety threatened to be submerged in a con- 
templation of wonders, the spiritual in the sensuous, and theo- 
logy, in so far as not identified with scholasticism and polemics, 
in a science of mysteries. ' From this point of view we can 
understand the worship of images and the reaction of icono- 

God, his altiibutes, his creatitm, and incnrnalion, because they took tlieir stand on 
Stoic logic a.nd with it cherished the most extreme □omiaalisai, and because they 
absolutely rejected the objective existence of ideas." 

' For the history of the development of theGreeli liturgy after the fourth century, 
Swaioaon's The Greek Liturgies, chiefly from origioal authorities (London 18S4), 
is the standard work. For the doctrine of the mysteries cf. Steits' Abhandlungen 
in the Lehrbb. f. deutsche Theol. 1S64 fF. 

' If we collect the fourth-century evidence of crude sensuous superstition 
intimately combined with Christian piety, He might believe that it could go no 
further And yet it did go further from century to century, ns anyone can easily 
convince himself by reading the tales of saints and relics, among which those of 
the oriental monophysiles are the worst. But apart from this increase, we have to 
call attention to the fact that this barbarous superstition ascended into higher and 
more influential circles and was systematically cuUivattd by the monks, «hile the 
corrective of a more rational theology grew ever weaker. Theology became more 
defenceless, because it had to adapt itself to sacred ceremony. The worst gift 
bequeathed by moribund antiquity to the Church was the ritual of magic and the 
monstrous number of great and little aids in need and means of atonement. It is 
not the case that this state of matters was produced by the inrush of barbarian 
peoples; on the contrary, the decomposition of ancient culture and religion takes 
the tirst place in the process, and even the Neo-platonic philosophers are not free 
from blame. In view of this circumstance it is natural to conclude that the rcforma' 
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clasm which opened the fifth period. But this explanation is 
not complete; another factor cooperated. This was the relation 
of Church and State which was also involved in the controversy 
about images. There always were discords between them; but 
these became more and more acute when the priesthood fell 
completely under the sway of the monks. Even from the fifth 
century the practice had begun of transferring monks to episco- 
pal chairs, and it had almost become the rule in the following 
centuries. But the monks both strove zealously to make the 
Church independent and claimed sovereignty among the people, 
and as a rule, though interested on behalf of the nations^ they 
also cherished a strong hostility to the State: in other words 
they endangered the settlement of Church and State established 
in the fifth and sixth centuries. Their most powerful instrument 
was the sensuous cultus which had captivated the people, but 
which undoubtedly, barbarous and mechanical as it was with 
all its appliances and amulets, was yet connected with the ideal 
forces still to be credited to the age, with science, art, and 
especially piety. Here we have the miserable dilemma of the 
period, and of the Church; the worship of images was barbarous, 
but iconoclasm threatened to introduce an increased degree of bar- 
barism. For the * enlightened * (Aufklärung) were at the disposal of 
an iron military despotism, and despised science, art, and religion. 

tion of Athanasius bore little fruit, that it only checked for a time the polytheistic 
under-current, and, in a word, that the Church could not have got into a worse 
state than, in spite of Athanasius, it did, as regards the worship of Mary, angels, 
saints, martyrs, images and relics, and the trickery practised with amulets. But even 
if we were to go further and suggest that the laterdevelopmentof dogma itself, as 
e^.^ in the worship of Mary and images, directly promoted religious materialism, 
yet we cannot rate too highly the salutary importance of this dogma. For it kept 
the worship of saints, images and the rest at the stage of a Christianity of the 
second order, invested with doubtful authority, and it prevented the monks from 
cutting themselves wholly adrift from the religio publica. Finally, it is to be 
pointed out that superstition has brought with it at all times ideas and conceptions 
extremely questionable from the point of view of dogmatics, ideas which seem to be 
affected by no amount of censure. Overbeck (Gott. Gel.- Auz. 1883, no. 28, p. 870) 
has rightly described it as a phenomenon requiring explanation that the gnat- 
straining centuries which followed Nicaea, could have swallowed such camels as, 
^.^., delighted the readers of the Acts of Thomas (even in the Catholic edition) or 
of the numerous Apocalypses (see the edition of the Apoc. Apocal. by Tischendorf 
and James, Apocrypha anecdota, 1893). 
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The Church of Byzantium was at that time engaged in a life 
and death struggle. Its existence was really at stake, and with 
it the existence of the old form of society and culture, in 
opposition to forces which as yet had no positive policy, but 
at first merely ruled by brute force. The priestly caste was 
arrayed against the military, the hosts of shaven monks against 
the standing army, which from the fourth century had played 
a great role, but now sought to be master in the state. These 
fearful fights ended in the restoration of the status quo ante, 
in so far as dogma and cultus were concerned, and the old 
order seemed all the more sacred after the attacks that had 
been made upon it. But on the political side, the state sup- 
ported by the army carried off" the victory — and this was not 
without consequences for the system and life of the Church, 
The monks were given a free hand in dogma, but their activity 
as ecclesiastical politicians was checked. The liniperor remained 
chief priest, in spite of some patriarchs who, until after the 
eleventh century, attempted to maintain an independent and 
equal position side by side with him. With the support of his 
army he resisted them. The independence of the Church was 
gone, in so far as it sought to rise above the level of an in- 
stitution devoted to ritual and worship. Its activity was com- 
pletely restricted to the mysteries and the preparation for death. 
It became an institution of the state, impressing it only by the 
uncliangeablcness of its doctrine and ceremonies. To the new 
peoples to whom this Church came, the Slavs, it was far more 
tlian to tlie Greeks an unchangeable, heavenly creation. A 
thousand years have passed away since the Slavs were hellen- 
ised; and they have not yet ventured, like the Germans, to think 
and feel freely and at their ease in the Church, although they 
recognise in it a main defence of their national characteristics 
against the West. From the West these ' Greek Slavs ' were 
spiritually separated, after Augustine's ideas were admitted 
there. The external cleavage, though only complete in the 
eleventh century, began immediately after the image controversy. 
The states in the territory of the Greek Church still really stand 
under a military dictatorship: where this has fallen, as in the 
kingdom of Greece, a final stage has not yet been reached. 
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States like the former support an ecclesiastical department, but 
no Church. 

The path into which Athanasius led the Church has not been 
abandoned; but the other forces of life completely restricted it. 
Orthodox dogma corresponds on the whole to the conception of 
Athanasius; but the balance which he held between the religious 
creed and the cultus has been disturbed to the disadvantage of the 
former. The creed still shows life when it is called in question, 
or when the nation it serves requires a flag. In other cases it 
lives in the science of scholastic mysticism, which has already 
become by degrees stereotyped and sacred, and in its presentation 
in public worship. Theology also is bound to the latter; it has 
thus received a standard of which Athanasius knew nothing. ^ 

Our sources are the works of the Church Fathers and the 
Acts of Councils (Mansi). We still want a history of Greek 
ecclesiastical literature after Eusebius, capable of satisfying the 
most reasonable demands. Of more recent works on the sub- 
ject that of Fessler is the best (Instit. Patrologiae, 1850 — 52), 
Alzog*s is the most familiar, and NirschFs the newest. 

I It is very characteristic as regards this, that while Cyril of Jerusalem described 
the Christian religion as fi^^vniet rßv ^oyfi^roav km 7rp^%€t(i ciyadoct, Photius defined 
it as jtA^fljfo-/^ KOii iiva-ruyoiyi». From the fourth century interest was more and more 
transferred from the regulation of the whole life by religiop, to its external consecra- 
tion through the mysteries. The distinctions are indeed only gradual, but the 
descent was very significant. The Greek Church ultimately gave up the regulation 
of moral social life, and therewith renounced the power to determine private 
morality so far as the latter was not dominated by fear of death. The ultimate 
reason of this is to be sought in the order of the monks and the constitution of 
the Graeco-Slavic states. 




CHAPTER II, 



THE FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTION OF SALVATION AND GENERAL 
OUTLINE OF THE DOCTRINAL SVSTEM. 



I. The dogmatic conflicts in the East from the fourth up 
to the seventh century have this in common, that they centred 
almost entirely in Christology in the narrower sense, as well 
as in the incarnation of the Deity. Since men of all parties 
were meanwhile conscious that they were contending for the 
essence of Christianity, it follows that the conception of the 
salvation offered in the Christian religion is to be deduced from 
the formulas over which they fought, and which then made 
good their ground. This conclusion is, however, made further 
certain from the fact that the oriental Church took no interest 
in dogma, apart from those formulas, at least in the time of 
these conflicts. ' Anything else, therelore, outside of the formu- 
las, which was either fixed as matter of course, or maintained 
in ambiguous propositions in opposition to Mamchieism, Fatal- 
ism, and Epicureanism, did not possess the value of a dog- 

' Veiy iiislnielive in this respecl is the Church History of Socrates. A mail's 
orthodoxy is completely decided for him by his nttilude to the dogma of the 
Triiii» (see H, E. IIL 7, VI. 13, Vn. 6, 11). The Cappadocians and the theo- 
logiaus after Socrates held similar views; see Gregory of Nai. Oral. XXVII. lo; 
" Philosophise about the world and worlds, mailer, the soul, rational beings, good 
and bad alike, about resurredioD, judgment, and retribution, and the suiTerin^s of 
Christ. For if on these points you hit on Ihe truth it is not without service, but 
if ypu fail, you can suffer no harm" (cf. Ullmann, Gregory of Nai., 1867, p. 117 f.). 
We have also to consider here the contents of the oriental symbols, creed-decalogues 
etc. The interest taken lo an increasing extent from the fifth century in the tenets 
levelled against Origcn was biblical and traditional. It only became dogmatic at 
a lime when in theology and Christology the influence of "aniiquily" had taken 
the place of that of dogma. On the place and imporlance of the doctrine of the 
Trinity in Gregory, Bee Ullman, p. 232 fT. 
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matic declaration in the strict sense. Remembering this, there 
can be no doubt that the essence of the Christian religion, and 
therefore the contents of its creed, are summed up in the 
following proposition. The salvation presented in Christianity 
consists in the redemption of the human race from the state 
of mortality and the sin involved in it, that men might attain 
divine life^ i.e., the everlasting contemplation of God, this re- 
demption having already been consummated in the incarnation 
of the Son of God, and being conferred on men by their close 
union with him: Christianity is the religion which delivers 
from death and leads to the contemplation of God. ^ This pro- 
position can be more precisely defined as follows: the highest 
blessing bestowed in Christianity is adoption into the divine 
sonship, which is assured to the believer, and is completed in 
participation in the divine nature, or more accurately, in the 
deification of man through the gift of immortality. This gift 
includes the perfect knowledge and the lasting vision of God, 
in a blessedness void of suffering, but it does not do away 
with the interval between Christ and the believer. ^ From this 

1 I share fully the view of Kattenbusch (Confessionskunde I., p. 296) that the 
dogma was not merely supported by one idea, and that in the Greek Church of 
to-day the idea of redemption held by the ancient Church no longer rules directly ; 
but this view does not contradict the exposition given in the text. 

2 The fact that the idea of deification was the ultimate and supreme thought 
is not a discovery of recent times, but it is only in recent times that it has been 
appreciated in all its importance. After Theophilus, Irenaeus, Hippolytus, and Origen, 
it is found in all the Fathers of the ancient Church, and that in a primary position. 

, We have it in Athanasius, the Cappadocians, ApoUinaris, Ephraem Syrus, Epiphanius 
and others, as also in Cyril, Sophronius, and late Greek and Russian theologians. 
In proof of it Psalm LXXXII. 6 is very often quoted — " I said ye are gods and all 
sons of the most High." Just as often are ho'Trotyia'tQ and a^otvota-tx expressly combined. 
Some Fathers feel the boldness of the formula; but that is very rare. I select 
merely a few from my collection of passages: Athanas. de incam. 54: "Avroc 
svfjvdpu'rtia-svy Tvx ^f^slq ^soxot^Q&tiSv^ xxi ecvroi s^ecvspuasv iocvrov $tx a-cufjcxro^^ Vvx 
illi€'i<i rov OLop^Tov TTxrpoq 'hvotxv xdßufisv, Kx) xbroQ vTrsfjLStvEv rHjv Trxp^ xvopcoTCov 
VßptVy 7vx i^iisi^ Mxvxa-txv K?<^povoyLvt<rufisv^ cf. Ep. ad Serap. I. 24, Orat. c. Arian. I. 
38, 39, and often; Vita Antonii, c. 74, Ephraem, Comment, in Diatess., init. (ed. 
Moesinger, p. i): "Quare dominus noster camem induit? Ut ipsa caro victoriae 
gaudia gustaret et dona gratiae explorata et cognita haberet. Si deus sine came 
vicisset, quae ei tribuerentur laudes ? Secundo, ut dominus noster manifestum faceret, 
se initio creationis nequaquam ex invidia prohibuisse, quominus homo fieret deus, 
quia maius est, quod dominus noster in homine humiliabatur, quam quod in eo, 
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it follows: (i) that redemption, as seen in its final effect, was 
conceived to be the abrogation of the natural state by a miracu- 
lous transformation of our nature; that accordingly (2) the 
supreme good was definitely distinguished from the morally 
good ; and that {3} an atonement was not included in it. For 
atonement can only be thought of where the division between 
God and man is regarded as an opposition of the will. But it 
further follows from this that this theology, in agreement with 
the apologetic and old Catholic doctrine, admitted no indepen- 
dent object to our present life. The work of the Christian consisted 
wholly in preparing for death (to Ipytv mii 'Kpiarixvuu ou^h x>.},o 



dum magnus el gloriosus erat, liabilaba.t. Hiiic illud: 'Ego dixi,dii estis'." Gregory 
of Nyss., CoUoq. cum Macrina (ed. Oehler, p. 170): TiCv ol» töiöütbiv Tain SmToO 
n-vpi< larfslmi iii<iaiatUrrui rs xal iipxyvia-Sivrut, Ikks-tcv rSv r/hi ri xjiiIttih 
yooufiha» &iTiiiTtf.iiftTiii, ii ii^ixfirla, ij f«^^ Ä ""l^ii Ä X^f'i^ i W?*, M iiiuafti;, 
JCdfJ fY Tj hÄ?io TototJTov atuT^ Tf r^ &tSt ivtäraptirSm tlxä^ofisv. Gregory of Naz., 
Oral, 40, c. 45 (Decalogus fidei, ed Caspar!, Alte und Neue Quellen, 1879, p. 21)- 
itisTtut riy iilit tqS 0eDE . . . tsvsCtov SiiiftiTOv Sii re, S<rct rä yiix, h' ckiTvcv 6Uf. 
So also Grat. I, 5: "We become like Christ, sioce Christ also became like iis;we 
become gods on hi.i accoant, since lie also became man for our sake." Do tlie 
other hand, compare Oral. XLIL 17: ftii' iftEi ri xrtrfia, tUv sv &iiir 1! uriT/ia 
ii, oil eiii, and XXXIX. 17: "How should he not be God, ta insert in fussing' 
a bold didvttion, by whom thou also dost become God?" ApoUinaris Laod.,Kar^ 
liipei rlTTi( [ed. Lagarde, p. 110): ^aiiiy Uiifsnrit ycynliirSai r^ reC &10S >,6yet, 
?>« r^i inatairiv reV iTovfavfev ^&ßtlti'■• Kxi SioiroiijäiHfifv. Macar., horn. 39. Pseudo- 
hippolylus, Theophan. (ed. Lagarde, p. 41, 21): it eZv iiiasiTStyiyonv i Uriftnrat, 
'irrxi mzi ii6c. DioQys. Areopag., sfepissime, i^., de Cfelesti hierar. c. 1 : if jf(£v 
iaitiByot Stunt. Sophronius, Christmas Sermon (ed. L'seoer, Rhein. Mus. fiir Philo- 
logie, 1S86, p. 50s) ; iiuS6li!V StltUi lUTußo^Lott xai (Jiftifrtriii. Leo, Palriarcb Of 
Russia {Pawlow, p. izä) : ijiiudiifiiv &iaB t^ /tcmAifil'fi. Gennadius, Confess, (ed. 
Kimmel, p. 10): "dixit deus: luduam me carne . . . et erit cimnis homo tamquam 
deus non secundum naluram sed secundum participation em." We have, however, lo 
notice that this deification, as understood by the Greek Church, did not by any 
mrans signify roundly "Becoming like God". The Greeks in the main did not 
connect any clear conception with the thought of the possession of salvation (felicity) 
further thau the idea of imperishableness ; and this very fact was their characteristic 
feature. It is the inetfable, the Iranacendect which may therefore be described as 
the iifa ^ilcic, because it is enjoyed for ever. The interval between Christ — who 
was bom, and did not become, Son of God — and the sons by adoption is always 
very strongly emphasised; compare (the precise expositions in Augu5tine,De[emiss. 
pace. II. 24) and above all, Alhanasius' third discourse against the Arians ; further, 
Cyril Catech. II,, ch. 4 — 7 and 19. Vet the Sitirit of Mary forms a kind of excep- 
tion. The idea of deificatioo is also found in Western writers, especially Augustine. 
But if I am not deceived Augustine himself brought it to an edifying end. 
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iurrh 15 ßs^sr^v iTroivvifTKsiv), In the present there only existed 
a preliminary possession of salvation. This was represented (i) 
in the knowledge of God and of the accomplished incarnation of 
the Son of God, and therewith in the certain hope of being 
deified; (2) in power over demons; (3) in the call to salvation 
and perfect acquaintance with the conditions of its reception; 
(4) in certain communications of divine Grace which supported 
believers in fulfilling those conditions — the forgiveness of sin in 
baptism, the power of certain holy rites, and holy vehicles, 
the example of the God-man etc. ; and (5) in participation in 
the mysteries — worship and the Lord's supper — and in the en- 
joyment of the consecration they imparted, as also, for ascetics, 
in a foretaste of the future liberation from the senses and 
deification. ^ 

The certainty of faith in the future deification, however, because 
its possibility and reality, rested exclusively on the fact of the 
incarnation of the Son of God. The divine had already appeared 
on earth and had united itself inseparably with human nature. 

This conception formed the universal foundation for the 
development of dogmas in the fourth to the seventh century, 
though all might not equally understand it or see its conse- 
quences clearly. Only thus can we comprehend how the Church 
could perceive, define, and establish the nature of salvation in 
the constitution of the incarnate Son of God. Faith simply 
embraces the correct perception of the nature of the incarnate 
Logos, because this perception of faith includes the assured 
hope of a change of human nature analogous to the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, and therewith everything worth striving for. 
* We become divine through him, because for our sake he be- 
came man'. But the dogmatic formulas corresponding to this 
conception only established their position after severe fights; 
they never arrived at a perfectly exact expression; and they 
never obtained the exclusive supremacy which they demanded. 

1 Athanasius (Ep. encycl. ad episc. ^gypt. et Lib. ch. I.) mentions as the gifts 
of grace already possessed by Christians: (i) the type of the heavenly mode of 
life, (2) power over demons, (3) adoption to be sons, (4) and what is exalted and 
rises high above every gift — the knowledge of the Father and the Word himself 
and the grant of the Holy Spirit. This list is not quite complete. 
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The reasons for this delay, inexactness, and failure to obtain 
supremacy are numerous and various. The most important 
deserve to be emphasised. 

Firstly, every new formula, however necessary it might appear, 
had the spirit of the Catholic Church against it, simply because 
it was new ; it could only gain acceptance by deceiving as to 
its character of novelty, and as long as the attempt to do so 
was unsuccessful, it was regarded by the pious with suspicion. ' 
Secondly, the ability of the Catholic Fathers really to explain 
their faith, and to deduce dogmatic consequences, was extremely 
slight. Grown up in the schools of philosophy and rhetoric, 
they never clearly felt it to be their duty to give an abstract 
account of their faith, however they might understand it. Far 
from describing the system of doctrine as a statement of the 
nature and contents of Christian piety, and from evolving the 
latter from its distinctive conditions, they found it difficult even 
to make a simple inference from their conception of salvation 
to the person of Christ and vice versa. Their reasoning was 
always being disturbed by apologetic or other considerations 
foreign to it, Energetic men, to whom the matter of rehgion 
should be all in all, were accordingly required, if an advance 
were to take place in the work of formulating it. Rut such 
men have been extremely rare. There have been few in all 
periods of the history of dogma who clearly perceived and duly 
appreciated the final interests which moved themselves. This 
is true of the ancient Church, though then matters were a little 
better than in later centuries. Thirdly, the formulas required 
conflicted with every kind of philosophy; they amounted to an 
offence to the thought of the schools. This circumstance un- 
doubtedly might afterwards prove an advantage; it was possible 
to show the divinity and sacredness of the formulas by refer- 
ring to their inscrutabiUty and therefore to the mystery that 
surrounded them. But as long as the formula was still new, 
this confirmation encountered doubts, and even afterwards, in 
spite of the 'mystery', it was impossible to do without a philo- 
sophy which should interpret it, and should restore confidence, 

I See above, p. 137, f. 
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as to the contradictions, by new combinations of categories. 
Now, as long as no such philosophy was created, faith was not satis- 
fied, and the formula was not guaranteed permanence. Fourthly, 
it was of the highest importance that by almost all the Fathers 
their conception of the salvation procured by the God-man 
(deification) was appended to, or bolstered up by, the system 
of 'natural theology'. But under this system knowledge and 
virtue were the highest blessings, and God was exclusively the 
judge who rewarded the good and punished the wicked. Now, 
it was undoubtedly possible so to combine these two lines of 
thought that neither was prejudiced, and we will see that such 
a combination alone corresponded to the ideas of those Christ- 
ians, and was actually brought about. But it was impossible to 
prevent natural theology from intruding more and more into 
dogmatics, and from interfering with the success of the mystical 
doctrine of redemption — for so we may well name it. Men were 
not in a position to strike at the roots of those views of Christ- 
ian salvation which did not definitely conceive the latter to be 
distinctive, and which therefore did not sufficiently differentiate 
it from virtue and the natural knowledge of God. 

Fifthly, the complete acceptance of the mystical doctrine of 
redemption was imperilled from another side, and this menace 
also could never be completely averted. The picture of the 
life of Jesus contained in the Gospels, in spite of all the arts 
of exegesis, contradicted in a way it was impossible to dis- 
regard the Christological formulas called for by the doctrine. 
The life even influenced the form given to the dogma of the 
incarnation and its consequences * to an extent which, from the 
standpoint of the theory of redemption, was questionable; and 
it subsequently always accompanied the dogmatic formulas, 

1 In the introductory fourth Catechism in which Cyril summarises the main 
points of the faith, he says (ch. IX.): 'Tria-rsvs ^l \irt oZtoq ö (jLOvoysvyiQ vIoq roO 
OsoV $tk rx<i afzapriui iifjLßv 1% ovpetvav xecrHj/^Qsv ext rHJQ y^Q. (ch. X.) : ouroQ htrrxv- 
pudif t/9r^p TÄV »fJLXprt&v yifzßv. Nothing is said of the abolition of death. So also 
in the Homilies of Chrysostom who generally tried to follow Paul, sin comes to 
the front. The saying " Let us not fear death, but only sin," is often repeated with 
variations by Chrysostom. Alexander of Alex, also in his letter to Alexander (Theo- 
doret H. E. I. 4) gives as the only ground of the incarnation of the Son of God, 
that he came slq otUrij^tv Kfixprixci^ but he is unable to carry out the thought. 
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keeping alive in the Church the remnant of a conception of the 
Redeemer's personahty which did not agree with them. The 
Church indeed never lost recollection of the human individu- 
ality of Jesus in its simple loftiness, its heart-winning love, and 
its holy earnestness ; it never forgot the revelation of God in 
humanity. Scripture reading and, in part also, preaching pre- 
served the memory, and with and by it thought was ever again 
led to the simplest and highest of facts, the love of God which 
is loftier than all reason, the rendering of service to our neigh- 
bour, sincere humility, and patience. But as the gospel pre- 
vented dogma from obtaining an exclusive supremacy, so also 
PauUnc theology, and kindred views found in Holy Scripture, 
exerted an important influence, which maintained its ground 
side by side with the dogma, and often very strongly decided 
its exposition. That the work of Christ consisted in what he 
achieved, culminating in his sacrificial death, and signifying the 
overcoming and removal of guilt; that salvation accordingly 
consisted in the forgiveness, justification and adoption of men, 
are ideas absolutely wanting in none of the Church Fathers, 
and very prominent in a few, while in the majority they find 
their way into the exposition of the dogma of redemption. They 
do not agree with the latter, nay, in this combination can hardly 
be held to have deepened the conception in any point; for they 
rather menaced tlie finality of the fundamental dogmatic thought 
in which men lived. In fact they wrought mischief, i.e., they 
led to moral laxity, as in all cases where they are only allowed 
a secondary authority. But their existence must be e.vpressly 
stated if our view is to be complete. New Testament reminis- 
cences and thoughts and in general Biblical theological ideas 
of the most varied kind, always accompanied and impinged on 
dogma growing or full-grown. ' They helped to deiay its re- 
duction into formulas, and prevented the mystical doctrine of 
redemption and its corresponding dogmas obtaining a completely 
exclusive supremacy in the Eastern Churches. 

Sixthly and finally, the scheme of Christology, distinctive of the 



e not Tett if it was possible lo support 
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West, forced on the Church by the policy of the emperors, brought a 
disturbing and confusing influence into the Eastern history of dogma. 
The Eastern Church, left to itself, could only, if it had simply 
given expression to its own idea of redemption, have raised to 
a dogma the one nature, made flesh, of God, the Logos {fd.lx 
Cpütrii; Sfw A37SU iTi7apx^ry.eiii), and must have left the paradox 
standing that the humanity of Christ was consubstantial {shcoÜtwc) 
with ours, and was yet from the beginning not only without 
sin, but free from any kind of corruption (^iapx). This dogma 
was condenmed as heretical in the process, as we know, of 
forming an exclusive authoritative doctrine, and another was 
set up in its place which it required the most elaborate efforts 
of theologians to connect closely with the idea of redemption. 
Conversely, as regards the doctrine of the Trinity in the fourth 
century, while the correct formula— correct, i.e., when gauged 
by the conception of redemption — triumphed, yet the consider- 
ations springing from natural theology and science were here 
so strong that the Kastern Church could only reconcile itself 
to the doctrine by the aid of a complicated theology, which in 
this case, however, was really heterodox, because it weakened 
the meaning of the formula. /« the fourth century the correct 
formula triumphed, out the triumph was procured by a theology 
really heterodox; in the fifth and up to the seventh an incorrect 
formula, if gauged by the idea of redemption, became supreme, 
but theology was able to treat it orthodoxly. In view of these 
incongruities one is almost tempted to believe in the 'cunning 
of the idea ' ; for this development alone made possible, or demand- 
ed, the application of the whole apparatus of Platonic and 
Aristotelian philosophy to dogma. Neither the conception of 
the o/üsaüj-it? (consubstantial) as given by Athanasius, nor the 
strictly Monophysite form of the incarnation dogma, would have 
conjured philosophy anew to its aid, and to a greater extent 
than was contained in the dogma itself This happened and 
could not but happen, because men would not understand 
oftcsüiTiSi; as txsjtsihtw? (of the same substance); and because 
they were forced to fit the two natures into their system. Dog- 
matics {the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation) became 
the high school of Philosophy. By them the Middle Ages 
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received all that they ever did of philosophical thought. And 
these facts were due to the circumstance that the idea of re- 
demption was not expressed purely and absolutely in dogma, 
that rather in the doctrine of the Trinity, as well as in the 
Christology, the formula overlapped its support, or the support 
the formula, and therefore necessarily called for endless exertions. 
Where would Plato and Aristotle have been in the Church or 
the Middle Ages if the East had honoured Athanasius and Julian 
of Halicarnassus as the sole authoritative Fathers of the Church, 
and how nearly was this the case with both I How much the 
East owes to the interference of the West, and yet, on the 
other hand, how greatly did the same West disturb ii I But it 
is to be described as a gain from another point of view, that 
the correct formulas— those which corresponded to the Greek 
idea of redemption — did not establish their position. The ei'an- 
gelical conception of Christ was preserved to a greater degree 
in the Bysantine and Nestorian Church, based on the doctrine 
of the tivo natures, than in the Monophysite Churches. The 
latter only prove that the consistent development of the materi- 
alistic idea of redemption reduces Christianity to barbarism. 
The Arabians taught Aristotle to the Nestorians and not to the 
Monophysites, But those Churches also show that the Christ 
who possessed one incarnate nature — that phantom ^reduced 
the historical Christ almost to the vanishing point. Ail the 
features of the man Christ of history, which the Byzantine and 
Nestorian Church still kept alive in their communities, are so 
many evidences that the old idea of redemption was forced to 
submit to limitations. 

But in spite of this the dogma of the God-man which sprang 
from the doctrine of redemption assumed a unique and pre- 
dominant position and alone constituted dogma in the strict 
sense. Theology ^= the doctrine of the Trinity, Economy = the 
idea and realisation of the Incarnation. The course of develop- 
ment also shows by its inner logic, which indeed, as already 
pointed out, was not so stringent as more recent scholars would 
have us believe, that it was in this dogma that the strongest 
interest was taken. After Athanasius had proved the necessity 
and realisation of redemption through the incarnation of the 
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Son of God, the consubstaiitiality (Homoousia) of the Son 
of God with God himself was first established. Tlien the 
fact was emphasised that the Incarnate was constituted similarly 
with man, and finally, the unity of deity and humanity in the 
incarnate Son of God was settled. The historian of dogma has 
here simply to follow the course of history. It is in this con- 
nection by no means clear how besides this the work- of the 
God-man is to be treated. As regards the work of Christ we 
can only deal with 'conceptions ' which are not firmly allied to the 
dogma. But we have to remark finally, that not only in theory was 
the dogma planned eschato logic ally, />., with a view to the future 
life, Dut that also in practice faith in the imminent approach of the 
end of the world still influenced the pious. In a few Fathers this 
faith undoubtedly held a subordinate place; but yet it formed 
the rule, and the storms caused by the invasion of the tribes 
as well as the pohtical revolutions constantly gave it strength. 
II. In relation to the blessing of salvation man is receptive 
and passive. He receives it in this world in the hope of his 
faith, and enjoys it in the other as a trans cendently glorious 
gift of grace, God alone can grant it, and no human effort 
can deserve it. As we have already noticed, this religious blessing 
of salvation is wholly different from moral goodness; for moral 
goodness cannot be presented, but must be gained by our own 
actions. On the other hand, Christianity as a religion cannot 
take up a neutral attitude to moral goodness, but must rather 
embrace the loftiest morality. That was also the universal con- 
viction of the Greek Church and its theologians. The problem 
which thus arose was solved without noteworthy vacillations, 
and in the sense of the theology of the apologists and Origen, 
It was assumed that freedom in the moral sphere corresponded 
to receptivity in the domain of religion and the blessings of 
salvation conferred by it; and that God attached the grant of 
the religious blessing of salvation to the achievement of a 
perfectly moral life, whose law, though not new, had first 
found expression in the Christian religion as something perfect 
and capable of being easily recognised. The scheme of nature 
and grace current in the West since Augustine, was not 
entirely unknown in the East, so far as words were concern- 
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ed. ' But the latter already found "grace" in "nature", i.e., 
in the inaUenable natura! disposition to freedom, and, on the 
other hand, conceived "grace" to be the communication of a 
higher nature. Hence the above scheme was not adapted to 
express Greek thought. Christianity was rather, on the one hand, 
the perfect law of goodness, and, on the other, a promise and sure 
pledge of immortality. ^ It was therefore holy living and correct 
faith. The convictions that God himself is the good ; that he is 
the creator of the inaUenable reason and freedom of man; that 
the perfect morality of man represents the only form of his 
similarity to God attainable in the sphere of the temporal and 
created; that the supreme law of goodness, hitherto obscured, 
has been once more revealed to men in the Christian religion, 
and that in the most impressive way imaginable — by the deity 
in a human form; finally, that the religious blessing of salvation 
procured by Christ contains the strongest motive to practise 
morality, ' while it also includes mysterious forces which promote 
it : these convictions, according to the conception of Greek theo- 
logians, bound reUgion and morality together as closely as 
possible, and, since only the good man could receive salvation, 
guaranteed the character of Christianity as the moral religion. 
The monk Sophronius (seventh century) says in his Christmas 
Sermon: "Therefore the Son of God assumed human poverty, 
that he might make us gods by grace ; and the divine father 
David sings in his psalms ... 1 said, ye are gods and all sons 
of the highest. God is in us; let us become gods by divine 

' It occurs, t.g., in the Homilies of Macarius, If elsewhere he speaks of x^f'^i 
it is as a rule the substantial grace imparted in the sacramenis [baptism) that is 
meant. The beginning of Cyril's first Catechism is very instructive: Kshvhc iioJifiiitf 
ILaitiTtil xai XfiimS i^ufTitphit Miiuml, vliv fiii r^ K)\i<rii, hit' i^iyov Si xai t^ 
X&ftTi, lafSiat iauTsif sroi^ffari Hair^ii xxi T^fEfi« Kaivh, 'iua ii$pDiri/y>(s ÜTaSiri; 

' See Cyril, Cateclu 4, c. 2: '0 rfl; tceirtßtiaci rpiirtii ix Sia TcÖTut nviiitTiiKt, 
ioyitixTair tiiaißSii Ksi irpi^sxt äyaiäi. KaJ ntVi ri i6ynara X"f'( "ifpT""" äyaiät 
iixf6iiSiKTa tJS 0iä, eliri t« itif fttr' iii/rißHv isy/täruy 'ifya Te>,iinnx vfoaSi- 
XtrtH 6 &iäi . . , n'yifTet rtStvt »rKIti isri ri rät ZoyiiäTat lii/ittfix. 

' Cyril begins his 18th Catechism with the words "Tlie root of every good 
action is the hope of the resurrection. For the espectation of obtaining a corres- 
ponding reward is a spur to incite the soul to practise gcxid works," Tiic way to 
morality is made easy by removal of the leac of death. 
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transformations and imitations" (Aix rtrvro o viog rov Ssov ävöpu- 
TTivyjv TTTUx^l^v iv^vsTXt 7vx isovg viiAxq oi7r6pyx(ryiTXt ;^ä/?/t/. }cx) 
rxvTX (leXCfihZv o SsoTrxrup Axßl'S .... ^Eyu sJttx' Ssoi hre jcx) 
vk) v\pl(rTOV TTXVTsg, Seog iv vkaiv 6£oo6So(A£v ieixig /zerxßo^xTg y.x) 
fAtfA}i(r€(nv), * In the last phrase the Greek fundamental thought is 
put into a classic form. Only we must not take *^ (JLBTxßoKxlq'' 
and " jCt/jttjjö-fö"/!/ " to be equivalent. The former signifies the actual 
process, the latter its condition and form; not the sufficient 
reason, as is proved by "%ä;/t/."' There is, however, a form of 
morality which does not appear to be merely subordinate to 
religious faith and hope, but which anticipates the future blessings, 
or puts man into the condition of being able to receive them 
immediately. This is negative morality, or asceticism. It corresponds 
in a true sense to the characteristic of the religious gift of salva- 
tion ; it is also therefore no longer a mere adjunct to the latter, 
but it is the adequate and essential disposition for the reception 
of salvation. But in so far as ecstasy, intuition, and the power 
of working miracles can be combined with it, it forms the anti- 
cipation of the future state. The ultimate rule of this conception 
of Christianity may accordingly be compressed, perhaps, into the 
saying: "Dost thou desire the supreme good, incorruption 
{x^dxp(rlx)y then divest thyself of all that is perishable.** Side 
by side with this we have the more general rule "Dost thou 

* Ed. Usener, 1. c. Once more we have to compare Cyril of Jerusalem. After 
he has limited the "creed" to the ten sections of the Symbol he continues: fjLeroc 
H rijv yvßo'tv rvii vtiivviQ nut fv$6J^ov rocvriii x»t votvocytacq vto'TSuq xact arsocvrbv 
yvSSdt ^otvov Ha-rt^ si. Accordingly, faith is that given from without, divine. Moral 
self-knowledge and self-discipline are independent of it. 

* The Greek Fathers speak not infrequently of the new birth in connection 
with N. T. passages, and it is to be admitted that some succeed in reproducing 
the thought satisfactorily, but only — so far as I know — when they adhere closely to 
the sacred texts. At all events we must not let ourselves be misled by the mere 
title. This is shown most clearly by the closing chapters of Gregory of Nyssa's 
Orat. catechet. (ch. 33 sq.). By regeneration Gregory understands the mysterious 
birth in us of the divine nature^ which is implanted by baptism. As the natural 
man is bom of moist seed, so the new undying man is bom of water at the 
invocation of the Holy Trinity. The new immortal nature is thus begun in germ 
by baptism and is nourished by the Eucharist. That this conception has nothing 
in common with the new birth of the New Test., since it has a physical process 
in view, needs no proof. According to Cyril, regeneration only takes place after 
man has voluntarily left the service of sin (see Catech. I., ch. 2). 
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desire tlie supreme good, then first be good and nourish the 
new nature implanted in thee in Baptism by the Eucharist and 
the other mysterious gifts." The extent to which all this was 
connected with Christ is shown by the saying of Clemens Alex, 
{Protrept, L 7)— a saying which retained its force in after times : 
" Appearing as a teacher he taught the good life, in order that after- 
wards as God he might grant everlasting Mle" (to eZ ^ijv i^i^x^sv 
iTTi^xvin; Mi ^i^x(ry,x?.oi, ivx to xei ^ijv urrepov äq Qchg x^P^^^'^V)- 
This whole conception of the importance of morality needed, 
however, no doctrinal and specific description, any more than 
the nature of morality and the principles of natural theology in 
general. All that was already settled in its fundamental lines ; 
man knew it by his own reason; it formed the self-evident pre- 
supposition of the doctrine of redemption. The very freedom 
used by the Church Fathers in deaUng with details shows that 
here they were treating matters generally recognised and only 
called in question by Manichseans, Fatalists, etc., and that it 
was therefore unnecessary to have recourse to revelation. In 
describing the dogma of the Greek Fathers, therefore, we have 
to consider their views of the nature of salvation, ' of God as 

' The fiitidameDtd couception of the nature of the bles^in^j secured by salvatioD 
is yet not wholly unknown to rational theology, since the latter supposed, though 
with some uncertainly, that it could perceive a divine element in the original con- 
stitution of men (see, eg., Gregory of Nyssa). Even for the doctrine of the Trinity 
recouDie was had here and there to reason and the philosophers. But we must go 
slill farther. If the doctrine of redemption has been characterised above as mystical, 
this does not exclude the fact that faith confers redemption in so far as it confers 
a knowledge which in and by Itself includes liberation. As long as men dealt in- 
dependently with dogmn, this conception was by no means wanting; indeed it 
was really the hidden mystery in dogma which was clearly expressed by Clement 
and Origen, but only dimly shadowed by later teachers. From this point, however, 
fsilh and ethics were intimately combined; for ethics was also intellectual. No 
later writer has staled and known the thought so clearly expressed by Clement of 
Alex. (Strom. IV. 23, 149): Aiiiip I ^tf/iiHfiTOt ti hiyti " if i5 $ilffi( ti «iii Jiä«X^ 
trapanrA^o'icv iim"... itcti yap q iiSaxi fiemffuiiii^ii TÖv ärllfiun-», niriipfuSitS- 
Csiktjx i) ^uiriiWBie7 nal Si4viyxiii ei/Sir ^ ^iirii wfLXiriiitai TSiivSe ^ jKfii!)'!^ xsi 
(iaSifs-ii licrarvrmiiiruf U/i^ ii i xüfiot •tafirxfrm, tS /jJmar« t^« äi)f«oup7-i«¥, 
ri ii nark i* rflc iiai^xtif itiiKTiiriii Tt xai itaiiaviv. The whole matter gradually 
became really mystical, i.t., indescribable and inconceivable in every sense in the 
Fathers; lie intellectual phase and intention almost disappeared. Conversely, the 
reality of the blessing in salvation was thought of from the beginning as something 
supernatural, surprising, and bestowed from without. 
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the Good and the Giver of salvation, of the state and duties of 
man, etc., on the one hand, as a kind of ös/r/^r/ presuppositions 
of the doctrine of redemption ; but, on the other, as individual 
conceptions, framed partly from contemporary philosophy, and 
partly from the Bible. They certainly have a right to a place 
in a description of the complete view taken by the ancient 
Church of Christianity; but as certainly they cannot be called 
dogmas ; for dogmas are as essentially different from self-evident 
presuppositions as from fluctuating conceptions. Our only reason 
for discussing them in the history of dogma is that we may 
guard dogma from misunderstanding and correctly mark off the 
space due to it. ^ The Greek conception of Christianity has, like 
an ellipse, two centres : the doctrine of liberty, which embraces 
the whole of rational theology, Stoic and Platonic, and the 
doctrine of the actual redemption, which is supranatural. Supra- 
natural as it was it admitted a relationship to natural theology, 
just as, conversely, freedom was regarded as a gift of divine 
grace. We find, indeed, that the two centres were first brought 
into the greatest possible proximity by the negative morality. 
Therefore from this point also the achievements of positive 
morality necessarily appear as a minimum to which the shadow 
of essential imperfection always clings. 

It follows from the above exposition that the doctrines of God, 
the world, and man — with freedom and sin, are to be prefixed, as 
presuppositions and conceptions, to dogma, i,e,^ the doctrines 
of the godman, while they are only to be discussed in so far as 

1 One might be disposed to assume that the dogmatic of the ancient Church 
also contained articuli puri et mixti^ but this designation would be misleading. 
In the opinion of the Fathers, the gospel must have made everything clear; con- 
versely, there is hardly anything in the dogmatics which able philosophers had 
not foreshadowed. The realisation was the mystery. Socrates says (H. E. III. i6): 
TloKKoi T&y Txp^ *'£AAifo-< ^t/^oaro^tia'iivTtQv ov fAetxfiuv rov yv&ttxi rov &sbv sysvovro, 
Kcu ykp Koi xpog rovi uTTpovotja-tav storayovTOcqy oVrs 'ETr/xovp/ov^, ij ^AAft;^ Ipta-riKOv^^ 
fjtSTot Tiji ?kOytKiji hxta-T^fjLijq yswatw^ ÄTDjvTJfo-av, t^v xfJLxS/av ecurcSv avaerpsTrcvregy 
Kou hk rovTUV T&tt /iSycov ;|^ps/a;^e/$ (m^v ro7q rj^v svaSßstav ciyacvcSa-t Kocrea-ryjoracv 
oh /Lcifv T^$ KS<Pu?^^Q roG h6yov eKptkr^crecv^ roü juif ymvact to xTroxpvTrröfjLSvov xtto 
rßv ysvsiSv km i'xb rm oclavuv koctoc Xpiarrbv fAva-rvipiov' Socrates had already in 
view violent opponents of the intrusion of 'EAAi^v/xjf vxt^six into theology ; but 
the dispute so passionately conducted never really weakened the confidence placed 
in natural theology. The actual position is correctly described in Eusebius' phrase 
(H. E. IV. 7, 14): )} x«d' Mf(^4 ifF^ 6ttot^ rt xcci ^t?ioa'6^otq $6yfJtaca-t $i$oca-Kot^toc. 
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such discussion is required for the comprehension of dogma. 
But this does not complete the Hst of our tasks; tlie whole 
presentment of dogma must be prefaced by a chapter treating 
of the sources of our knowledge and our authorities, i.e., Scrip- 
ture, tradition, and the Church. So also we must at the close 
examine the mysterious application of redemption^the mysteries 
— and all that is connected with it. 

The following arrangement of our material, in which a system- 
atic exposition forms the basis of the historical, because the 
foundations of our view have not changed since the time of 
Origen, will thus be appropriate. 

Ch. III. Of the sources of knowledge and the authorities, 
or of Scripture, tradition, and the Church. 

A. The Presuppositions of the Doctrine of Redemption, 

or Natural Theology. 

Ch. IV, The presuppositions and conceptions of God the 
Creator as bestower of salvation. 

Ch. V. The presuppositions and conceptions of man as re- 
cipient of salvation. 

B. The Doctrine of Redemption in the Person of the 

God-man in its Historical Development. 

Ch. VI. The doctrine of the necessity and realisation of re- 
demption through the incarnation of the Son of God. 

Appendix. The ideas of redemption from the devil and 
atonement through the work of the God-man. 

Ch. VII. The doctrine of the consubstantiality of the Son 
of God with God himself. 

Appendix. The doctrine of the Holy Spirit and the Trinity. 

Ch. VIII. The doctrine of the perfect similarity of constitu- 
tion between the incarnate Son of God and humanity. 

Ch. IX. Continuation. The doctrine of the personal unity 

of the divine and human nature in the incarnate Son of God. 

C, The Foretaste of Redemption. 

Ch. X, The mysteries and the like. 

Ch. XI, Conclusion. Sketch of the history of the genesis 
of the orthodox system. 
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Supplement i. — The Greek conception of Christianity appears 
undoubtedly to be exceedingly compact and clear, as long as 
we do not look too deeply into the heart of it. The freeing 
of dogmatics of all matters which do not fall within the scope 
of the doctrine of redemption is very remarkable. But these 
advantages are purchased, first, by abandoning any attempt to 
establish an inner unity between the supreme notions of " moral 
good" and ** blessedness** (imperishableness) ; secondly, by the 
depreciation of positive morality in favour of asceticism ; thirdly, 
by completely caricaturing the historical Christ. But the know- 
ledge of the Christian faith possessed by the Fathers up to the 
middle of the fifth century was still far from being in the deso- 
late slate in which theology makes no resolute attempt to 
deduce the consequences of a doctrine, while it does not venture 
to abandon it, but contents itself with perceiving "a profound 
element of truth ** in any or every theologoumenon brought to 
it by tradition. The idea of the Greek Fathers, to which every- 
thing was subordinate, that Christianity is the religion which 
delivers from perishableness and death, was derived from the 
ancient Catholic Church. It presents itself as a specific limit- 
ation of primitive Christian hopes under the influence of views 
held by the ancients. It is possible to express it in a grand 
and awe-inspiring form, and this the Greek Fathers understood. 
Further, where misery, mortality, and finitude are felt to be 
the heaviest burdens laid upon men, the supreme good can 
be nothing but endless, blessed rest. In so far as the Greek 
Fathers perceived and firmly believed in this gift being confer- 
red by the Christian religion, while they connected its bestowal 
with Jesus Christ, they assigned to Christianity the highest con- 
ceivable significance, and to its founder the highest conceivable 
dignity, within their range of vision. But the mood which 
looked on Christianity from this point of view and regarded it 
as consolatory, was that of the fall and ruin of the ancient 
world, which no longer possessed the power to turn earnestly to 
an energetic life. Without premising this the dogmatic develop- 
ments are not intelligible. But we cannot retain the formulas 
of the Greek faith without self-deception, if we change or refuse 
to admit the validity of its premises. But if we are ready 
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honestly to retain them, then let us clearly understand to 
what Orthodoxy and Monophysitism came in the East. After 
they had piled one monstrosity on the top of the other, they 
were— to use a strong figure of Goethe's— almost choked in 
chewing the cud of moral and religious absurdities. Originally 
their doctrine was good for nothing in the world but for dying ; 
afterwards they became deadly sick on this very doctrine. 

Supplement 2. — If the conception of the supreme good may 
be regarded as a revised version, made by Greek philosophy, of 
the ancient Christian hopes of the future, yet this philosophy 
always rejected the idea of the incarnation of God, and there- 
fore could not, in its definition of the supreme good, attain the 
certainty which was given in the Christian conception. In the 
fourth and fifth centuries, however, there were even Christian 
theologians^Synesius, for example— who would not admit the 
incarnation of God without revision, and yet held by the thought 
of deification; who accordingly approached, not rationalistic, but 
rather pantheistic views. At any rate, faith in the incarnation of 
God, along with the idea of creation, formed the dividing line 
between Greek philosophy and the dogmatics of the Church, 
"For what," says Athanasius, de incarn. 41, "is absurd or ridicu- 
lous in our teaching, except merely our saying that the Logos 
was made manifest in a human body?" (t/ -/xp xtdttciv, i) tI 
X>-(ü^Q T«?' w,!*?" «''Dv, it x^vTw? oTt Tiv ^öyov ev inifiXTi Trcipxv- 
ipHa-ixi Aej-ö^iev ;). ' On the other hand, the Christian says (Cyril, 
Catech. 4, ch. 9): "If the incarnation was a dream, then salva- 
tion is also a dream." (Ei Cpi'jrxTßx tjv ij ivxvöf'iTfjTii:, tpx-jTXT/^x 
Kx) y/ TMTijptx). That is the confession which in the Greek 
Church was the equivalent of 1 Cor. XV. 17 f. 

Supplement 3. — In order to learn the classical form of Greek 
piety, the strongest root of dogma, it is necessary to study the 
literature of asceticism. For it seldom comes clearly to light 
in the dogmatic, apologetic, and polemical works, with the ex- 
ception of the writings of At!tanasius, and in the homiletic 



' Compnre Gregory N;'ss., Oral, catech. 5 : To y-ii iha 
lid r( tAv KO/vtS/ EveiiEv i "EAAifv Kiti Sik twi ypu^t-^Käy > 
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literature, apart from Chrysostom, it is always greatly disguised 
by rhetoric. But a distinction must be made even in ascetic 
literature. The descriptions of the piety of monkish heroes lose 
themselves as a rule in extravagance and eccentricity, and are 
not typical because the writers set out to prove the already 
supramundane character of those heroes. We have especially 
to examine numerous writings on "the resurrection,*' "virginity,** 
"perfection,** and similar subjects, and also the practical homi- 
lies. We obtain perhaps the clearest and truest impression of 
the piety of the Greek Church from reading the biography 
of sister Macrina, by Gregory of Nyssa (Oehler, Biblioth. d. 
KVV. I. I, 1858, p. 172 ff.). The dying prayer put in her 
lips (p. 213 f.) is given here because it expresses inimitably 
the hopes and consolation of Greek Christianity, yet without 
omitting the characteristic warmth of feeling which belonged to 
its very essence. 

"Her prayer was such that one could not doubt that she 
was with God, and heard his voice. She said: Thou, Lord, 
hast for us destroyed the fear of death. Thou hast made the end 
of this earthly life the beginning of the true life. Thou makest 
our bodies rest for a time in sleep, and dost awaken them again 
with the last trumpet. Thou givest our clay, which Thou didst 
fashion with Thy hands, to the earth to keep it, and Thou 
takest again what Thou didst give, and dost transform into im- 
perishableness and beauty that which was mortal and unseemly. 
Thou hast snatched us from the curse and sin, having Thy- 
self become both for us. Thou hast crushed the heads of the 
dragon, which had grasped man with its jaw in the abyss of 
disobedience. Thou hast paved the way of the resurrection 
for us, having shattered the gate of Hades, and destroyed him 
who had the power of death. Thou has given those who fear 
Thee the image of Thy holy cross for a sign for the destruc- 
tion of the adversary and the safety of our life. Eternal God, 
to Whom I was dedicated from the womb. Whom my soul has 
loved with all its power, to Whom I have consecrated my flesh 
and my soul from my youth and till now I Place Thou an angel 
of light by my side to lead me to the place of quickening 
where is the source of rest in the bosom of the Holy Fathers. 
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Oh Thou who didst break the flaming sword, and didst restore 
to Paradise the man crucified with Thee who begged Thy 
mercy. Remember me, too, in Thy kingdom, because I also 
am crucified with Thee, piercing my flesh with nails from fear 
of Thee, and fainting in dread of Thy judgments ! May the 
awful abyss not divide me from Thine elect, nor the calumni- 
ator block my way; may my sin not be found before Thine 
eyes, if I, having failed through the weakness of our nature, 
should have sinned in word, or deed, or thought! Thou who 
hast power on earth to forgive sins, grant me forgiveness, that 
I may be quickened, and when I put off my body may I be 
found by Thee without stain in my soul, so that my soul, 
spotless and blameless, may be received into Thy hands like 
a sacrifice before Thy presence." 

Supplement 4. — ^For centuries after the great work of Theog- 
nostus, which we only know very imperfectly, no complete system 
of scientific theology was written in the East. The idea of a 
system was in itself a philosophical one, and for its execution 
all that was in existence were examples whose authority was 
already shaken. Platonism only contributed to form a hetero- 
dox system. Aristotelianism with its formal logic, which triumphed 
over all difficulties, first succeeded in creating an orthodox sys- 
tem. Systematic works, in the period up to Johannes Damas- 
cenus, fall into the following lists. 

(i) On the incarnation of the Logos — or Son of God. In these 
works the central question of Greek dogma is discussed. The title 
varies, or is more precise, according to the standpoint of each: 
"On the two natures", "On not confounding the natures ", etc. 
Under this head come also the polemical, dogmatic tractates — 
against Arius, Marcellus, Eunomins, ApoUinaris, Nestorius, etc, — 
as well as dogmatic monographs — ^on the Holy Ghost, the Trinity, 
etc. We have to notice finally the Expositiones veritatis at the close 
of the writings against the heretics, like those found, after the 
precedent of Hippolytus, in, e.g., Epiphanius and Theodoret. 

(z) Exposition of Christian doctrines in catechetical form. 
Here Cyril's catechisms are especially important. ' The catechism 

' The plan of Cyril's cati 
BD iaquiry as to ihe aim ar 
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was always bound by the Symbol, but the Symbol necessitated 
the treatment of the main points of Jesus* history as points of 
doctrine, and the expiscation of their exact value for faith. Thus 
dogma gained an important supplement from the exposition of 
the Symbol. The decalogue of the creed by Gregory of Nazianzus 
also falls to be mentioned here. In the great catechism of Gre- 
gory of Nyssa catechetic treatment is combined with apologetic. 
Instructions how to pursue theological science came from the 
Antiochene school and thence penetrated into the West — ^Junilius 
— where Augustine had already written his work De doctrina 
Christiana. So far as I know, the older Byzantine Church pos- 
sessed no such instructions. 

(3) Apologetic works in reference to heathens and Jews, In these, 
natural theology — the monotheistic faith and doctrine of freedom 
— is unfolded, and the Christian view of history, as well as the 
proof of its antiquity, presented in opposition to polytheism and 
ceremonial religions; so in several works by Eusebius, Apol- 
linaris, Cyril of Alexandria, etc. 

*'Hj)f fjLecxacpiÖTijTOQ ha-fiy, Tp3c vfj.&<;. Compare also ch. VI: BAcTre fiot tj^A/xjjv croi 
et^iuv 6 'Iifo-oCf^ ;|^«p/^£T«/ ... juif V0(4.ta-i(iq '6rt fjLtKfibv xpotyficc PiOtfJtßcivsiQ' ctv^puvoQ 
^v oiKTfÖQ, &soC Äacfiß^vsfQ xpoarviyoptoiv . . . roVro vpoßhivwv 6 WoeÄfMuSoi; 'iÄsyev Ik 
frpocruTTov roü GsoCf, S'rei^tj /jiSÄÄovariv 'ävöpuTroi &€0v Trpoa-vjyoptacv Äotfißxvetv 'Eyoi 
cTtä, deoi earrs kxi vtot v^ia-rov vocvrs^y c. 12: I4v ere xacryjxovfzevoi e^sraia-i^, rt 
sip^Keca-iv oi $t$^a'KovreQ^ fMni^h Äsys rtfi 'i^w fxvo'rfipiov yup a-oi 7rccpa$t$oiJi.ev xaci 
Iatt/J« fjLs/^ÄovroQ cciiSvo^- nipijarov to fiva-r^piov t« fiia-öocro^ÖT^. Then follow three 
Catechisms which impart information concerning sin, baptism, and penitence in 
general, and are meant to awaken the right disposition. In the fourth a sketch is 
given of the system of faith according to the Symbol. Ten systems are distinguished, 
whose numbering, however, can no longer be established with certainty. The 
exposition contained in Catechisms 5 — 18 do not agree with the sketch, seeing that 
to the latter is appended a didactic section on the soul, the body, food, and clothing, 
a section which is wanting in the exposition; the latter rather in the last catechism 
deals with the Church, which is not mentioned in the sketch. The whole is con- 
cluded by five catechisms which explain the secret rites of the mysteries to the 
baptised. The decalogue of the faith by Gregory contains, in the first commandment, 
the doctrine of the Trinity ; in the second, the creation out of nothing and the 
providence of God; in the third, the origin of evil from freedom, not from an evil 
matter or God; in the fourth, the doctrine of the incarnation and constitution of the 
Redeemer; in the fifth, the crucifixion and burial; in the sixth, the resurrection and 
ascension ; in the seventh, the return of Christ in glory to act as judge ; in the 
eight and ninth, the general resurrection and retributive judgment; the tenth runs: 
Asxoerov epyut^ov ro uyxUv STrt rovr^ r^ isfAeÄia rm ^oyiiuruvy Ivst^ii TTta-riq 
X^pti 'SpytQv vsxpXy uQ 'ipyec ^/%ä Tria-Teuq. 
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(4) Monogfaphs on the work of the six days, on the human 
sou!, the body, the immortahty of the soul, etc. In these, also, 
natural theology is developed and the scientific cosmology and 
psychology in the oldest sources of the Bible stated. 

(5) Monographs on virginity, monachism, perfection, the 
virtues, the resurrection. Here the ultimate and supreme practical 
interests of piety and faith find expression. 

(6) Monographs on the mysteries, cultus and priesthood. 
These are not numerous in the earlier period — yet instruction 
in the sacraments and their ritual was regularly attached to the 
training in the Symbol ; see the Catechisms of Cyril which form 
a guide to the mysteries. Their number, however, increased from 
the sixth century. 

Copious, often intentionally elaborated, dogmatic material, finally, 
is also contained in scientific commentaries on the Biblical books 
and in the Homilies. 

The right use for the history of dogma of these different 
kinds of sources is an art of method for which rules can hardly 
be given. The rhetorical, exegetical, philosophical, and strictly 
dogmatic expositions must be recognised as such and distinguished. 
At the same time we have to remember that this was an age 
of rhetoric which did not shrink from artifices and untruths of 
every kind. Jerome admits that in the works of the most celebrated 
Fathers one must always distinguish between what they wrote 
argumentatively l^sa,KsxTiy.^q), and what they set down as truth. 
Basilius also (Ep. 210) was at once prepared to explain a 
heterodox passage in Gregory Thau mat urgus, by supposing that 
he had been speaking not dogmatically (S5j-|t(»T(xwc), but for the 
sake of argument [x-yuvt^riKx^]. So also Athanasius excuses 
Origen on the ground that he wrote much for the sake of 
practice and investigation (De decretis synod. Nie. 27, of. ad 
Scrap. IV. 9); and while completely defending the Christology 
of Dionysius Alex-, he remarks that the latter in many details 
spoke from poUcy [kxt' olKivafiixv). The same stock excuse was 
seized upon by the Fathers at Sardica in the case of Marcellus, 
According to this, how often must the great writers of the fourth 
and fifth centuries themselves have written for the sake of 
argument (äj-wKiTTixiä;)! Moreover, Gregory of Nazianzus speaks 
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of a necessary and salutary ohovofiyjöijvxt rviv ciXviiaixVy i.e., of 
the politic and prudent disguise and the gradual communication 
of the truth; and he appeals in support of this to God himself 
who only revealed the truth at the fitting time, ohovof^tjcug 
(Orat. 41. 6, Ep. 26). Cyrus declares, in the monothelite 
controversy, that one must assume jcxt" ohovof^lxv a not altogether 
correct dogma, in order to attain something of importance. 
Some, however, went much farther in this matter. As they did 
not hold themselves bound to stick to the truth in dealing with 
an opponent, and thus had forgotten the command of the gospel, 
so they went on in theology to impute untruthfulness to the 
Apostles, citing the dispute between Paul and Peter, and to 
Christ (he concealed his omniscience, etc.). They even charged 
God with falsehood in dealing with his enemy, the devil, as is 
proved by the views held by Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, and 
most of the later Fathers, of redemption from the power of the 
devil. But if God himself deceived his enemy by stratagem 
(pm /raus), then so also might men. Under such circumstances 
it cannot be wondered at that forgeries were the order of the 
day. And this was the case. We read even in the second cen- 
tury of numerous falsifications and interpolations made under 
their very eyes on the works of still living authors. Think of 
the grievances of the Church Fathers against the Gnostics, and 
the complaints of Dionysius of Corinth and Irenaeus. But what 
did these often naive and subjectively innocent falsifications 
signify compared with that spirit of lying which was powerfully 
at work even in official compositions in the third and fourth 
centuries? Read Rufinus* De adulterat. libr. Origenis, and weigh 
Rufinus* principles in translating the works of Origen. And 
the same spirit prevailed in the Church in the fifth and sixth 
centuries; see a collection of the means employed to deceive 
in my altchrist. Litt.-Gesch. I., p. xlii ff. In these centuries 
no one continued to put any trust in a documentary authority, 
a record of proceedings, or protocol. The letters by Bishops of 
this period throng with complaints of forgeries ; the defeated 
party at a Synod almost regularly raises the charge that the 
acts of Synod are falsified; Cyril and the great letter-writers 
complain that their letters are circulated in a corrupt form ; the 
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epistles of dead Fathers— f^., that of Athanasius to Epictetus — 
were falsified, and foreign matter was inserted into them ; the fol- 
lowers of Apollinaris and Monophysites, e.g., systematically corrupt- 
ed the tradition. See tlie investigations of Caspari and Draseke. 
Conversely, the simplest method of defending an ancient Church 
Father who was cited by the opposition, or on whose orthodoxy 
suspicion was cast, was to say that the heretics had corrected 
his works to suit themselves and had sown weeds among his 
wheat. The official literature of the Nestorian and Monophysite 
controversy is a swamp of mendacity and knavery, above which 
only a few spots rise on which it is possible to find a firm 
footing. Gregory I. (Ep. VI, 14) at once recalls in a given case 
the forging of the acts of the Ephesian Synod. What was not 
published as Nicene in later times, and to some extent very 
soon I Much indeed was even then dismissed as mendacity and 
deceit, much has been laid bare by the scholars of the seven- 
teenth century. But if one considers the verdicts, anxieties, 
and assertions of suspicion of contemporaries of those conflicts, 
he cannot avoid the fear that present-day historians are still 
much too confiding in dealing with this whole literature. The 
uncertainties which remain in the study precisely of the most 
important alterations of the history of dogma, andof the Church 
of the Byzantine period, necessarily awaken the suspicion that 
we are almost throughout more or less helpless in face of the 
systematically corrupted tradition. All the same I would not 
recommend so bold a handling of the sources as that formerly 
practised by the Jesuits, and to-day by Vincenzi (Ketzertaufstreit, 
Acten des 5 Concils, Honori us frage). 

Supplement 5. — The form assumed by the substance of the 
faith in the Greek Church shows very clearly the characteristic 
point of view. First, namely, it was conceived — though, so far 
as I know, seldom — as law; indeed Gregory of Nazianzus sketched 
a decalogue of faith. This form must not be misunderstood. 
The faith appears as law only in so far as its contents consti- 
tute a revealed ordinance of God to which man has to submit; 
we must not let it suggest to us a parallel to the moral law. 
Secondly, however, the creed is regarded in its formulas as a 
mystery to be kept secret. Men were initiated into the faith 
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as they were initiated into the sacred rites. ^ Secrecy was, 
according to ancient ideas, the necessary nimbus of all conse- 
cration. The conceptions of the creed as law and as mystery 
have this in common, that in them the content of the faith 
appears as something strictly objective, something given from 
without. ' But in so far as the authority of any formula what- 
ever conflicts with original Christianity as much as this secrecy, 
the dependence of the Greek Church on the practice of the 
ancient mysteries and schools of philosophy is here manifest. 

Supplement 6. — Ideas of the realisation of the supreme good 
in the world beyond had to attach themselves to the phrases 
of the creed known in the Symbols, and were not permitted to 
disregard the numerous and diversified statements of Holy 
Scripture. The motley and manifold conceptions which resulted 
were owing to harmonising with primitive Christian eschatology 
on the one hand, and Origen's doctrine of the consummation 
on the other, subject to due regard for the sacred writings. 
Origen's doctrine was more and more regarded as heretical from 
the end of the fourth century, while previously recognised 
theologians, like Gregory of Nyssa, had reproduced it in all its 
main points. Its rejection marks the first decisive victory of 
traditionalism — itself indeed impregnated with speculation — over 
spiritualising speculation. In the fifth century, there were counted 
as heretical, (i) the doctrine of apokatastasis (universalism) and 
the possibility of redemption for the devil ; ' (2) the doctrine of 
the complete annihilation of evil; (3) the conception of the 
penalties of hell as tortures of conscience ; (4) the spiritualising 
version of the resuscitation of the body ; and (5) the idea of 

* See the investigations into the so-called Arcan-Disciplinj by Rothe, Th. Har- 
nack, Bonwetsch, and Von Zezschwitz. 

' Constantine delighted in applying the name "law" to the whole of the 

Christian religion. This is western (nostra lex =z nostra religio); it is rare in the 

East. On the other hand, the whole Bible was not infrequently "the law" in the 
one Church as well as in the other. 

8 Gregory of Nyssa still defended it, appealing to i Cor. XV. 28; see the 
second half of his writing ifsfi ^vx^Q ««' uvaca-Taa-ecoij and Orat. catech. 8, 35. 
So also — for a time — Jerome and the older Antiochenes; even in the fifth century 
it had numerous defenders in both East and West. It was definitively condemned 
with the condemnation of Origen under Justinian. See under, ch. XI. 
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the continued creation of new worlds. On the other hand, the 
doctrines of Christ's reign on earth for a thousand years, and 
the double resurrection, etc., were in the East in part shelved, 
in part absolutely characterised as, Jewish heresies, ' The return 
of Christ, which was still described as imminent, though for 
many theologians it had lost its essential significance, the Judg- 
ment of the world, the resurrection of the body,' the eternal 
misery {ixvxrm i-j xdx'jxri^x. — undying death) of the wicked, were 
maintained, and even the conception of a transfiguration of 
heaven and this earth was not everywhere rejected. Retained 
accordingly were only those points enumerated in the symbols, 
and therefore no longer to be passed over. To these were 
added the expectation of Antichrist, which, however, only 
emerged, as a rule, during exceptional di.^tress, as in the times 
of Arian emperors, Julian, barbarous nations, Mohammed, etc., 
and by no means now belonged to the solid substance of 
theological eschatology ; (yet see Cyril, Catech. 1 5, ch. 1 1 f., the 
pseudo-hippolytan work TTsp) ^uv-sh^ixc, and the late apocalyp- 
ses of from the fourth to the seventh century). Blessedness was 
regarded as a state of freedom from suffering, of the perfect 
knowledge, and the intuitive and entrancing enjoyment, of God. 
Yet the majority recognised different degrees and stages of 

' The lasl imi>orlaiit llieological reprcseiilalLve of Chiliasm iQ the Ea^^l was 
ApoUiuaris of Laodicea ; see Epiph. H. 77, ch, 37, Jerome de vir. ini. 18. Jerome 
labours to prove (Ep. iig) that the terra pomissionis was not Palesüue, but a 
heavenly place. The Apocalypse was, as a. rule, not included in the Canoo ia theEast 
(in older times). With this stale of malleia is contrasted very strongly the fact that 
in the lower ranks of priests, monks, and laity apocalypses continued lo be eagerly 
read, and new ones were ever being produced on the basis of the old. 

* The doctrine of the resurrection of man in spirit and body still always fonned 
a main poiul in Apologetic evidences, and was, as formerly, proved from iho 
omnipotence of God, from various analogical inferences, and from the essential 
importance of the body for human personality. The Cappadocians and some later 
Greek theologians still held, though in a much weakened form, to the spiritualistic 
version of the doclrine allempled by Origea. But, following Methodius, Epiphanius 
(H. 64, ch. 12 tf.) especially insisted that there was the most perfect identity between 
the resurrection body and our material body, and this faith, enforced in the West 
by Jerome, soon established itself as alone orthodox. There now arose many probli 
concerning the limbs and members of the future body, and even Augustine seriously 
considered these. He experimented on the flesh of a peacock, and confirmed 
faith in the resurrection by the discovery of its preservation from decay. 
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blessedness, a conception in which we perceive the moralist 
encroach upon the ground of religion, * since it put a high value 
on special earthly achievements, such as asceticism and martyr- 
dom. As regards the blessed dead, it was supposed in wide 
circles that their souls waited in Hades, a subterranean place, 
for the return of Christ; ^ there Christ had also preached the 
gospel to the good who had died before him. ' Not a few Fathers 
of the fourth century maintained, following Origen, that the 
souls of the pious at once enter Paradise, or come to Christ, * 
and this opinion gained ground more and more. It was uni- 
versal in regard to saints and martyrs. Besides, the conceptions 
of the intermediate state, like everything else in this connection, 
were altogether vague, since Greek theologians were only inter- 

1 The assumption of various degrees of blessedness (and damnation) must have 
been almost universal ; for the divergent opinion of Jovinian was felt to be heret- 
ical; see Jerome adv. Jovin. I. 3, II. 18 — 34. Still it excited more real interest in 
the West than in the East (Augustine, De civitate, XXII., ch. 30). As regards the 
idea of future existence, some Fathers supposed that men would positively become 
angels, others that they would be like the angels. 

2 The different conceptions as to the relations of Hades, Hell, Paradise, the 
bosom of Abraham, etc., do not come in here. According to Gregory of Nyssa, 
Hades is not to be held a place, but an invisible and incorporeal state of the life 
of the soul. 

3 This old theologoumenon (see Vol. I., p. 203) occurs in western and eastern 
theologians. Those who would have become Christians if they had lived later, i.e.y 
after Christ's appearance, were redeemed. The phrase descendit ad inferna came 
into the Symbols from the fourth century. We find it in the West first, in the 
Symbol of Aquileia, in the East in the formula of the fourth Synod at Sirmium 
(359 ^'5 "^^ Kotratx^ovtx K»r6XUvroc), It is at least questionable whether it was 
already in the Jerusalemite Symbol at the same date. Compare Hahn, Bibliothek 
d. Symbole, 2 Aufl. §§ 24, 27, 34, 36, 37, 39— 41, 43? 45j 46—60, 93, 94, 96, 
108; Caspari, Ueber das Jerus. Taufbekenntniss in Cyrillus' Katechesen, with an 
excursus: Hat das Jerus. Taufbekenntniss den descensus ad inferos enthalten, in 
the norweg. Theol. Ztschr. Vol. I. 

* With this it C(»uld be and, as a rule, was understood that their felicity up to 
the last judgment was only preliminary. Two interests met here : those of a 
spiritualising religion and of primitive Christian eschatology; see Vol. I., p. 129 f. 
The latter required that blessedness should be attached to the return of Christ and 
the last judgment; the former demanded that it should be complete as soon as the 
believing soul had parted from the mortal body. Therefore, in spite of Jerome's 
polemic against Vigilantius and Augustine's against Pelagius, no fixed Church 
doctrine could be arrived at here, however much piety desired an absolute decision. 
See for details Petavius and Schwane D. Gesch. d. patrist Zeit, p. 749 ff. 
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ested ultimately in the hope of deification. ' In the West, on 
the contrary, the entiie primitive Christian eschatology was up- 
held pretty nearly intact during the fourth century, and even 
the idea of Nero returning as Antichrist had numerous support- 
ers. The reason of this lies in the fact that Neoplatonic specu- 
lation, and speculation generally, obtained at first no footing 
here, and the specific import of Christianity at the same time 
was still always expressed in the dramatically conceived eschat- 
ology. But the distinction between West and East goes at this 
point much deeper. Strongly eschatological as was the aim of 
the whole dogmatics of the East, it cannot be overlooked that 
the heart of the matter- — the thought of the judgment — had 
been torn away from the eschatology since Origen. This thought 
which expresses the fearful responsibility of every soul to the 
God of holiness, and without which the forgiveness of sins 
must remain an enigma and an empty word, dominated the gos- 
pel, and determined ancient Christianity. But "scientific" 
theology had shelved it. ' The name is not wanting in Origen's 
system, but the thing had disappeared. In spite of all the em- 
phasis laid on freedom, nothing exists but a cosmic process, in 
which the many issues from the one, in order to return into 
the one. In such a scheme the Judgment has been deprived 
of its meaning. In subsequent times apokatastasis — univers- 
ahsm^was indeed condemned in the East, and Origen's system 
was rejected; but any one who studies closely Greek Byzantine 
dogmatics will see how profound was the attachment to this 
most important point in Origenism and Neoplatonism. The 
problems to which the creed gave birth in the fourth to the 
seventh century, and which men laboured to solve, discounten- 
ance any effective reference to the judgment. Again and again 
we have deification as a hyperphysical and therefore physical 

' Clemenl and Oriyen had assumed a purgalory in the shape of a cleansing fiie 
(see Vol. II., p. 377, □. 5); iheGreekFalhers, however, have, so far as I know, dropped 
Ibe idea, with ihe deception of Gregory of Nyssa (rtpi it^zSt 101 ivxcTarciit, 
Oehler, Vol. I., p. 98 f.). From Origen and Gregory the conception passed to 
Ambrose who established it in the West, after the way had been prepared for it 
by TertuUian. The Scriptural proof was I Cor. III. 13 f. ; Compare ; 
civitate dci, XXI. 23 sq. Enchir. 6S sq. {ignis pur|;atorius). 

* It still lived in the popular views of Christianity held by the Orientals. 
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process, but dogmatics tell us little of the tenet that it is 
appointed unto man to die and after that the judgment. For this 
reason also the strict connection with morality was lost, and there- 
fore in some regions even Islam was a deliverer. It was different 
in the West. What has been named the "Chiliasm** of the 
West, possessed its essential significance in the prospect of the 
judgment. If we compare West and East in the Middle Ages — 
the theologians, not the laity — no impression is stronger than 
that the former knew the fear of the judge to which the latter 
had become indifferent. It was the restless element in the life 
of faith of the West ; it sustained the thought of forgiveness of 
sins ; it accordingly made the reformation of Catholicism possible. 
And any reformation, if it should ever take place in the Greek 
Church, will begin by restoring the conviction of the respons- 
ibility of every individual soul, emphasising the judgment, and 
thus gaining the fixed point from which to cast down the walls 
of dogmatics. 

Literature. — Hermann, Gregorii Nysseni sententiae de salute 
adipiscenda, 1875. H. Schultz, Die Lehre von der Gottheit 
Christi, 1 88 1. Kattenbusch, Kritische Studien der Symbolik, in 
the Studien und Kritiken, 1878, p. 94 ff. Ritschi, Die Christi. 
Lehre v, d. Rechtfertigung und Versöhnung, 2 Ed., Vol. I., 
pp. 3 — 21. Kattenbusch, Konfessionskunde I., p. 296 ff. On 
Monachism, especially in Russia, see Frank, Russ. Kirche, p. 190 ff. 



CHAPTER III. 



SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE AND AUTHORITIES; OR, SCRIPTURE, 
TRADITION, AND THE CHURCH. 



The extent and authority of the Catholic authorities were 
already substantially fixed at the beginning of the fourth century, 
though their mutual relations and the manner of using them in 
detail were not. ' Among the parties which contended over the 
correct definition of the dogma of redemption, they had to a 
certain degree become undoubtedly subjects of controversy. 
The great opposition between a more liberal theology and pure 
traditionalism was based upon a difference in the way of looking 
at the authorities. But this opposition never culminated in a 
clear contrast of principles. Consequently, theologians had no 
occasion to frame a special doctrine of the Church and the 
authorities^Scripture and tradition. The need was not, as in 
the case of the dogma of redemption, so pressing as to lead 
men to adopt the perilous and obnoxious course of formulating 
laws of faith anew. The petty skirmishes, however, with more 
or less obscure theologians and reformers, who point-blank ob- 
jected to tliis or that portion of the traditional basis, did not 
come before the great tribunal of the Church, and the conflict 
with Manichjeans, Paulicians, Euchites, and Bogomilians, has 
left no trace in the history of dogma. ' 

' See the account given in Vol. II., pp. iS — 127, and elsewhere, 
' The opposition to the Eustathians and Andians (see the Acts of the Synod of 
Gangra and Epiph. H. 70) does nol belong lo this section; for it arose from a 
diFTerenl conception of the obligatoriness of the monk's life on Chrislians. On the 
contrary, it is noleworlhy that Aerius, once a friend of Eustathius (Epiph. H. 75) 
not OtJy mainlained the oriEinal identity of bishops and presbyters — that had also 
been done, and supported fromthe N. T., by Jerome and the theologians of Antiocb — 
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Still, changes took place in the period between Eusebius and 
Johannes Damascenus. They followed simply the altered re- 
quirements of the Church. They gave utterance to the increased 
traditionalism. Necessity became a virtue, /.^., every new point 
which was felt to be needed in order to preserve the unity of 
the Church, or to adapt its institutions to the taste of the time, 
was inserted in the list of authorities. This method was in 
vogue even in the third century. It was now only further and 
further extended. But it is hard to fix its results, since at that 
time there was no fixity and there could be none, from the 
nature of the principle that the state of the Church at any time 
was to be declared as in every respect the traditional one. * 

I. Holy Scripture.^ 

To the two Testaments a unique authority was ascribed. 
They were the Holy Scriptures i^xt" s^ox^v ; every doctrine had 

but he made the question an articulus stantis et cadentis ecclesice. We cannot now 
determine what motive influenced him. The attack of Marcellus of Ancyra on the 
foundations of the prevalent theology, and his argument that the dogma was 
essentially «vJp«T/vjf5 jSot/A^? rg kcCi yvw^jfc, are of incomparably greater significance 
in principle. But his arguments were not understood, and produced no effect. Mean- 
while, the basis of the whole structure of the Catholic Church in the East was at 
no time left unassailed. The Church has never embraced everything which was, 
and might be, named Christian. After the Marcionites and the older sects had 
retired from the stage, or had fused with the Manichaeans, Paulicians, Euchites, and 
Bogomilians, etc., came upon the scene. These Churches contested the Catholic 
foundations as the Marcionites and Manichaeans had done; they accepted neither 
the Catholic Canon, nor the hierarchical order and tradition. They succeeded, in 
part, in creating lasting, comprehensive, and exclusive systems, and afforded work 
to Byzantine theologians and politicians for centuries. But important as it is to 
assert their existence, they have no place in the history of dogma; for at no time 
had they any influence whatever on the formation of dogma in the East; they have 
left no effect on the Church. Therefore general Church history has alone to deal 
with them. 

* The view held of the apostolate of the twelve first fully reached its Catholic 
level in the fourth and fifth centuries. The Apostles were (i) missionaries who had 
traversed the whole world and performed unheard of miracles, (2) the rulers of the 
Churches, (3) teachers and law-givers in succession to Christ, having given in speech 
and writing to the least detail all the regulations necessary to the Church for faith 
and morals, (4) the authors of the order of worship, the liturgy, (5) heroic ascetics 
and fathers of monachism, (6) though hesitatingly, the mediators of salvation. 

2 See histories of the Canon by Holtzmann, Schmiedel (in Ersch and Gruber 
''Kanon"); Weiss, Westcott, and especially Zahn. Overbeck, Z. Gesch. des Kanons, 
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to be proved out of them, in other words, opinions that held 
something necessary to faith which did not occur in Scripture, 
had no absolute validity. Any one who declared that he took 
his stand on Scripture alone did not assume an uncatholic 
attitude. This view of the Holy Scriptures presupposed that 
their extent was strictly defined, and placed beyond all doubt. 
But this supposition was for centuries contradicted by the ac- 
tual facts, which, however, were concealed, partly because men 
neither would nor dared look at them, partly because tliey really 
did not see them. The theologians of Antioch, and especially 
Theodore, criticised on internal and external grounds the contents 
of the Canon, as these were gradually being fixed; but in doing so 
even they were guided by an ecclesiastical tradition. Their criti- 
cism still had its supporters in the sixth century, and its influence 
extended not only to Persia, but even, through Junilius, to the 
West. But neither the spirit of the criticism nor its results ever 
made any impression whatever on the great Church. ' 

As regards the 0. T., the oldest and most revered of the 
Greek Fathers followed Melito and Origen, and only recognised 
the 23 — 24 books of the Hebrew Canon, ' according to the 
others in the Alexandrian Canon only a secondary validity, or 
none at all. While there was some hesitation about the Book 
of Esther, and that not only in Antioch, this decision obtained 

188Ö. The controversy with the Jews as to Uie possession and esposition of the 
O. T. still continued iti (he Byianline period; see on this McGiffert, Dialogue 
between n Christian and a Jew, enlllled 'Amßofiii Uateis-Kou iiai it>/AM>iic k.t.a. . . . 
togeiliei with a discussion of Christiui polemics against the Jews. New York, 18S9. 

' On the altitude of Theodore and his disciples to the Canon, see the thoroagh 
investigations of Kihn (Theodoius von Mopsuestia und Janilius Airicanus, 1S80). 
Theodore rejected from the O. T,, Joh, the Song of .Songs, Chronicles, Ezra and 
Nehemiah, Esther, and the inscriptions of the Psalms ; see Leontius Byz. Contra 
Nestor, et Eutych. L. III., ch. 13—17, Migne T, 86, p. 1365 sq. The fifdi Synod 
expressly condemned Theodore's criticism and interpretation of Job and the Song 
of Songs, as well as his idea of inspiration in reference to Solomon's writings, and 
hi« exposition of some of the Psalms. On Theodore's prestige in Nisibis, see Kihn, 
P- 333 f- i 01 Junilius' dependence on him, 1. c, 350 — 38z. For the dependence of 
the Nestorian Canon on Theodore's, see Noeldeke in the Gott. Gel. Am. 1868, 
St. 46, p., 1826 and Kihn, 1. c-, 336. 

• Authoritative were especially the views of Athonaslus, Cyril of Jerus. and 
Gregory of Naziauius, who reckoned ooly'ai Books; see also the sixtieth Caoon 
of the Council of Laodicea (363 } inauthentic ?]. 

•3 
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in the Greek Churches, though divergences were not wanting 
in provincial communities. But it was always in danger of 
being disregarded, for the sacred books were continually tran- 
scribed from the LXX. ; and so, as a rule, those writings, ex- 
cluded in theory, were copied along with the others. The legend 
of the genesis of the LXX., again, was always highly valued, 
and it seemed to imply the sacredness of the whole translation. 
Yet it was only in consequence of the attempts at union with 
the Roman Church in the Middle Ages, and still more after 
the ill-fated enterprise of Cyrillus Lucaris (17th century), 
that the Greek Church was persuaded to give up the Hebrew 
and adopt the Alexandrian and Roman Canon. But a binding, 
official declaration never followed; the passiveness and thought- 
lessness with which it changed, or upturned its position in so 
important a question, is extraordinarily characteristic of the 
modern Graeco-Slavic Church. The question is not even yet 
decided, and there are distinguished Russian theologians, who 
regard the books of the Hebrew Canon as being alone strictly 
canonical. They are, however, growing ever fewer. ^ In the 
Western Church a state of complete uncertainty still prevailed 
in the fourth century as to the extent of the O. T. But the 
Latin Bible, complete copies of which may not have been very 
common, was a translation of the LXX. This fact was more 
potent than the historical views which found their way into the 
West from the East, in a disjointed form, and for whose 
triumph Jerome had laboured. Augustine, who was ignorant of 
Biblical criticism, held to the current Latin collection (see, e,g,^ 
his list in De doct. christ. IL, 8), and at the Synods of Hippo, 
A.D. 393 (can. 36), and Carthage, A.D. 397 (can. 47), the Alex- 
andrian Canon was adopted. The decision that the Roman 
Church was to be asked for a confirmation of this conclusion 
does not seem to have been carried out. From that date the 
Hebrew Canon was departed from in the West, though the 
view of Athanasius, conveyed to it by Rufinus, and the decision 
of Jerome, exerted a quiet influence, and even apart from this 

* See Gass, Symbolik der griechischen Kirche, p. 97 ff.; Strack, Kanon des 
A. T. in Prot. R.-E., Vol. VII. 2, p. 412 ff. The reader is referred to this article and 
to Introductions to the O. T. for details. Kattenbusch, Confessionskunde I., p 292. 
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some uncertainty — e.g., in the case of 4 Esra, the Pastor of 
Hermas, etc., — still remained.' Cassiodorus seems to have taken 
a very important part in finally shaping the Latin Bible. But 
we cannot by any means describe the attitude of the West as 
uncritical. It only avoided the inconsistency into which scholars 
had fallen in extolling the LXX. as a divinely composed and 
authentic work, while they ranked the Hebrew Bible above it. 
As regards the N. T., the Alexandrian Church accepted the 
Western collection in the time of Origen, and in the course of 
the third century most of the others, though not yet all, ' seem 
to have followed its example. In so far as any reflection 
was given to their historical characteristics, the Scriptures were 
regarded as Apostolic-catholic, and were acknowledged to con- 
tain the real sources of evidence for Christian doctrine. But 
the principle of apostolicity could not be strictly carried out. 
In many national Churches apostolic writings were known and 
revered which were not found in the Western collection, and 
conversely, it was not always possible to perceive the Apostolic 
origin and Cathohc recognition of a received book. Origen 
already therefore adopted the idea, consonant to the spirit of 
antiquity, that the collection embraced those books about who.se 
title a general agreement had prevailed from the earliest times. 
Canonicity was decided by unanimous testimony. But even 
this principle did not meet the whole case; Origen himself 
violated it in forming the group of seven Catholic Epistles. 
Yet it became the established rule, and put an end to any 
consideration of the question based on criticism of the facts, 

' (Iregory I. (Moral XIX, 13) thought it uecessary to esciLse himself forarguing 
from Maceahees. 

- Thus Syrian Churches still used Tatian's Diatessaron in the fourth century ; and in 
a few circles among Ihem therewererelaiaed in theCanon, the apocryphal correspon- 
dence of the CoriQlhians and ?aul, the two Epp. of Clement, nay, even iheEp. of 
Clement de virginitale. On the other hand, some books were wanting. Not a few 
apocry|)hal writings held an undefined rank in the Syrian Patriarchate. In a word, 
the old Roman Canon, expanded in the course of the third century in Alexandria, 
did not get the length of heing acknowledged in vast territories of the East 
proper. In spite of the associatlou of the Apostolic Epistles with the Cospels, the 
higher rank peculiar to the latter was not done away with as late as the fourth 
century, Alexander of Alexandria (in Theodoret H, E, I. 4) describes the contents 
of Holy Scripture briefly as 'Law, Prophets, and Gospels.' 
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Eusebius, who was a very important authority, and who — if we 
are to understand the passage so — had been commissioned by 
the Emperor to prepare standard Bibles, followed the view of 
Origen ; yet in the case of one book, the Apocalypse, he expressed 
his dislike in a way that ran counter to the principle of the 
Canon. The three, or four, categories, in which he required to 
arrange the books, show that men were struggling with a diffi- 
culty not to be solved in this way, which could only be solved 
by time with its power to hallow all inconsistencies. * If we 
collected statistically all the Eastern information we possess 
concerning the extent of the N. T. from the date of Eusebius 
up to the destruction of Constantinople — direct and indirect 
statements by Church Fathers, Synodal decisions, Bible manu- 
scripts and indices from the Churches of various provinces, and 
especially Syria — we would be forced to the conclusion that 
complete confusion and uncertainty prevailed. * But this view 
would be erroneous. We have to multiply by hundreds the 
lists which enumerate 26 (27) books, i.e., the Acknowledged and 
the Disputed melioris notce of Eusebius. — Athanasius* Festival 
Epistle, A.D. 367, was of paramount importance in settling the 
complete equality of these two classes in the Patriarchates of 
Alexandria and Constantinople and in the West. — On the other 
hand, apart from the Syrian Churches,^ the lists which diverge 

1 On the efforts of Eusebius to fix the extent of the N. T., see Texte und 
Untersuch, zur altchristl. Litteratur-Geschichte, Vol. II. i, 2, p. 5 ff. 

2 Almost everything which was esteemed in quite different circumstances in the 
earliest period, is to be again found somewhere or other in the Byzantine age. Most 
instructive is the history of Clement's Epistles and Ilermas. Conversely, the old 
doubts also remain and even new ones emerge (Philemon, see Jerome in his preface 
to the Epistle). 

3 The N. T. had a peculiar history in the Syrian Churches, which has not yet 
been written; see Nestle, 'Syrische Bibelübersetzungen' in the Prot. R.-E. Vol. XV. ; 
Bäth gen's work on the Syrus Cureton. 1885, and my 'das N. T. um das Jahr 200' 
(1888). It is more than questionable whether Theodore of Mopsuestia did any 
independent criticism on the extent of the N. T. He, probably, simply adhered to 
the Canon of his Church, which then of the Catholic Epistles only admitted 
I Peter and i John, and rejected the Apocalypse; see Kihn, 1. c, 65 ff. and the 
Canon of Chrysostom. While the whole Church was substantially agreed about the 
extent of the N. T., from the end of the fourth century, wide districts in the Pa- 
triarchate of Antioch retained their separate traditions. Only we must not forget 
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from the above owe their existence either to a badly applied 
scholarship, or to individual reminiscences, in rare cases to a 
divergent usage on the part of provincial Churches. From the 
end of the fourth century real unanimity prevailed, in the main, 
as to the contents of the N. T. and the authorship of the 
separate books, in Constantinople, Asia Minor, Alexandria, and 
the West. Apart from doubts of long standing, yet ineffectual 
and isolated, about the Catholic Epistles (and Philemon?), the 
one exception was John's Revelation, for which Eusebius' ver- 
dict was momentous. ' But even in this case attempts to come 
to a decision were given up: the book was shelved, and re- 
emerged, from the circles in which it had maintained its ground, 
without exciting any controversy worth mentioning. The dis- 
quieting distinction between Acknowledged and Disputed books, 
abolished by Athanasius, was but very seldom of any conse- 
quence in practice; but scholars still recalled it here and there. 
When the collection was Umited to 26 (27) books, the reading 
of others in the Church was, from the end. of the fourth cen- 
tury, more strictly prohibited. But even at the beginning of 
the fifth, men in a position to know, like Jerome and Sozonien, 
can tell us that the prohibition was here and there unknown 
or disregarded. Some primitive Christian writings were thus in 
use in the Churches down to the fifth century and later ; but the 
Monophysite Churches preserved, as a monkish protest against 
the spiritualism of Origen, Jewish Apocalypses revised by 
Christians and belonging to the earliest period, and the barbar- 
ism into which they fell spread a protective covering over 
these writings. ' 

The details are obscure of the way in which the Western 

that Xhe vasi majotity even of these had accepted the Koman Canon of undisputed 
books in the secoQil half of the third century. But the agreement went no further; 
for from the fourth century they would take no more instruction from Alexandria. 
> For Ihe rest, Weiss has rightly shown (Eiikleitung in lias N. T., p. 98) that 
the extent to which the Apocalypse was rejected, has been somewhat esaggeraled. 
Edremely noteworthy is ihe view of Didymus on 3 Peter (Eiiarrat. in epp. calhol.) : 
"Non est ignorandum prresenlem epistolam esse falsalam, qua: licet publicetur non 
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Church obtained the Epistle of James, second Peter, and third 
John. The Epistle to the Hebrews, not unknown to it from 
the first, it received in the fourth century as a Pauline com- 
position, from the East, through the famous intermediaries. 
Those same men did away with all uncertainty at the close of 
the fourth century on the ground of the decisions given by 
Eusebius and Athanasius. The 27 books, /.^., the Canon of 
Athanasius, were alone recognised at the Synods of Hippo and 
Carthage (397), and this result was confirmed by Augustine's 
authority (see, e,g,^ De doctr. christ. II. 8) without any general 
declaration having been made. * But the sharper the line drawn 
between the collection and all other writings, the more suspi- 
cious must those have appeared whose title could lead, or had 
once admittedly led, to a claim for recognition as Catholic and 
Apostolic. The category of "apocryphal** in which they had 
formerly been placed, solely in order to mark the alleged or 
real absence of general testimony in their favour, now obtained 
more and more an additional meaning; they were of unknown 
origin, or 'fabricated*, and this was often supplemented by the 
charge of being 'heretical*. But however great the gulf between 
the canonical and uncanonical books, it is impossible to con- 

1 See also under this head the verdict, freer because dependent on Theodore, 
which Junillus passed on the Catholic Epistles. Critical investigations have not yet 
arrived at a final result regarding the Decretum Gelasii. Augustine himself has not 
failed, besides, to notice the doubts that existed in his time; see Retractat. II. 4, 2. 
In his De pecc. mer. I. 27, he still leaves the Ep. to the Hebrews unassigned. In 
De doctr. christ. II. 8, he writes : " In canonicis autem scripturis ecclesiarum catho- 
licarum quam plurimum auctoritatem sequatur, inter quas sane illae sint, quae 
apostolicas sedes habere et epistolas accipere meruerunt." Accordingly, this principle 
still holds. "Tenebit igitur hunc modum in scripturis canonicis, ut eas quae ab 
omnibus accipiuntur ecclesiis catholicis, praeponat eis quas quaedam non accipiunt; 
in iis vero quae non accipiuntur ab omnibus, praeponat eas, quas plures gravioresque 
accipiunt eis, quas pauciores minorisque auctoritatis ecclesiae tenent. Si autem alias 
invenerit a pluribus, alias a gravioribus haberi, quamquam hoc facile inveniri non 
possit, aequalis tamen auctoritatis eas habendas puto." Since the older copies of 
the Bible continued to be transcribed, uniformity had not been secured. It is true 
we no longer possess western Bibles whose contents are limited to the earliest 
Roman Canon— Gospels, Acts, 13 Pauline Ep., i and 2 John, i Peter, Jude, Reve- 
lation — but we have them with an Ep. to the Laodiceans, the Pastor (though in 
the O. T.), and even with the apocryphal correspondence of the Corinthians and 
Paul. 
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ceal the fact that the Church never published a general decision, 
excluding all doubt, on the extent of the Canon in ancient 
times. The Canon of Augustine was adopted by Pope Innocent I. 
(Ep. 6, ch, 7, ad Exsuperium}. 

With the complete elaboration of the conception of canonical 
books, every other description applied to them gave way to 
the idea of their divinity. ' What could any predicate signify 
compared with the conviction that they had been composed 
by the Holy Ghost himself? Therefore the categories of canon- 
ical and inspired writings coincided, nay, inspiration in its 
highest sense was hmited to the canonical books. The belief 
in inspiration was necessarily attended by the duty of pneu- 
matic or allegorical exegesis. This sacred art was then prac- 
tised by all, who were able thus to disregard the results of 
any other kind of exposition. The problems which pneumatic 
exegesis, praised even by cultured Hellenists, ' had to solve, 
were mainly the following. It had (i) to demonstrate the agree- 
ment between the two Testaments, in other words; to christi- 
anise the 0. T. completely, to discover prophecy every- 
where, to get rid of the literal meaning where it was ob- 
noxious, and to repel Jewish claims;' (2) to harmonise the 
statements of Holy Scripture with the prevailing dogmatics; (3) 
to furnish every text with a profound meaning, one valuable 
for the time. Exegesis became a kind of black art, and Augus- 
tine was not the only man who was delivered from Manichaian, 
by Biblical, Alchemy. 

But while these tasks were generally fixed, a sure and un- 
varying method was still wanting. ' Even the principles of 

' The conceptiou thai the canouical books were solemnly sei aparl, occurs first 
io Athanasius; the Alenaiidrians, however, iududiiig Origeii, had the idea and 
even the word before him (Orig. Prolog, in CpBtic), Afhanasius writes in his 
Festival Ep. tÄ xavovi^ii^iyz kxI vafaSoSiuTci wuntuHiTX T Sila eJrai ßißÄi'a. 

' The Neoplatonic opponent of the Church were not quite honest, they were rather 
tnlking iia?,iKrixät, when they objected to the allegorical method of interpreting 
Holy Scripture. They treated their own sacred wrilings in exactly the same way. 

* Sozomen says (H. E. V. 2X) that the Jews were more readily seduced to 
heathenism, because they only iuterpreted Holy Scripture irjä; (itSi, and not Wfiac 

'' Thus Arians and Orthodox sometimes appealed to the same teits. But the 
impassibility of drawiag up a rule deciding how Sir the letter of Scripture was 
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Origen were not strictly retained. ^ On the other hand, the 
historical antiquarian interest, which he had awakened, in Holy 
Scripture, continued to exert its influence. It not only lasted 
up to the fifth century, ^ but it also exerted a critical and re- 
authoritative, caused more anxiety. Had God a human form, eyes, or voice ; was 
Paradise situated on the earth ; did the dead rise with all their bodily members, 
even with their hair, etc.? — to all these and a hundred similar questions there was 
no sure answer, and consequently disputes arose between adherents of one and 
the same confession. All had to allegorise, and, in turn, all had to take certain 
texts literally. But what a difference existed between an Epiphanius and a Gregory 
of Nyssa, and how many shades of belief there were between the crude anthro- 
pomorphists and the spiritualists ! The latter, as a rule, had reason to dread the 
arguments, and frequently the fists, of the former; they could not but be anxious about 
their own orthodoxy, for the old regula was on the side of their opponents, and 
the most absurd opinion had the prejudice that it was the most pious in its favour. 
Ultimately, in the course of the fifth century, a sort of common sense established 
itself, which could be taken as forming, with regard to the anthropomorphists, a 
middle line between the exegetic methods of Chrysostom and Cyril of Alexandria, 
and which had been anticipated by a few Fathers of the fourth century. Yet not 
many concessions were made to the anthropomorphists. Even Antiochians like 
Theodore had become suspected of an anthropomorphism incompatible with the 
honour of God (see Johannes Philoponus, De creat. mundi, I. 22. in Gallandi XII., 
p. 496). He who did not rise from the turpitudo littera ad decorem intelligenti(B 
spiritalis (Jerome ad Amos. 2) might come under suspicion of heresy. But, on the 
other hand, the Cappadocians themselves opposed those who allegorised "too 
much", and thus approximated too closely to heathen philosophers; and after a 
part of Origen's expositions had passed into the traditional possessions of the 
Church, the rest was declared heretical. Even before this Epiphanius had written 
(H. 61, ch. 6): n4vT« ri hsix fij/Mxr» ovk otX/k^yopiee^ ^sirxi^ ei^Äoe &$ '/%s/, 'i%e/; 
dsuptatq $i isirxi xxi aia-Q^asuQ. Origen's thorough-going principle that "God can 
say and do nothing, which is not good and just", by which he criticised and 
occasionally set aside the letter of Scripture, was too bold for the Epigoni with 
their faith in authority. God had done what Scripture said of him, and what God 
did was good. This principle not only ruined all lucid science, but also deprived 
the Church of the intrinsic completeness of her'^eed. Yet we must not minimise 
the result of the compromise made in the fourth and fifth centuries, between the 
literal, allegorical, and typical methods of interpreting Scripture; for it has held 
its ground up to the present day in a way really identical in all Churches, and 
it seems to possess no small power to convince. 

1 For Origen's principles see Vol. II., p. 346. 

2 Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome are links in a chain of scholarly tradition and 
work. The succession, however, marked a descent not only in point of time. The 
attitude of Jerome and the conflicts in which he was involved show at the same 
time that the age no longer tolerated independent scholarship in historical criticism. 
Therefore it ceased after Jerome; such work was confined to registering antiquarian 
notices, even doubtful ones, which were accepted without reflection, since, having 
entered into the stock of tradition, they no longer roused criticism. 
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slrictive influence on pneumatic exegesis. ' This was the case 
among the scholars of Antioch. Diodorus and Theodore tried, 
following the precedent set by Lucian and Dorotheus, to form 
an inner connection between the pneumatic and the grammatico- 
historical exegesis. It cannot be held that this gave rise to a 
more rational method, or one more tenable from the critical 
standpoint. Yet in detail they followed sound principles. These 
again had been already pared down by Chrysostom and Theo- 
doret in favour of the dominant method, but they lasted in the 
Nestorian Church and its schools as long as science existed 
there at all, and their influence extended into the West through 
Junilius. ' 

' Besides, wheu driven by necessity, I'.t,, »hen brought face lo face wilh in- 
convenient passages of Scripture, a way was found out of ihe difficulty in the 
demand thai the historical occasion of the lest mu5l be carefully weighed. Thus 
Alhanasius writes (Orat. c. Arian. I. 54), when setting himself 10 refute the Scrip- 
luial proofs of the Arians, and Unding that tie is in considerable straits; öc7 id, 
iiQ er! xx/rtii; riis iitat ypa^piit VfOa-iiiui TOfcTv itai itayitaiät imy, oliVai nd 
hraOix, K«ä' iv ilnv i airifffrsAot itmpit nal to vfis^amr icai to rfSiyiia, Siirif 
'dyfo^i, TtiTTäi iiüiaiißiivtiii, 'r/a lilt trafst rairx ^ ital ■!raf"iTifh ri Ta^Tav iyvoS:i 
i avayiyviinxctt i^ai riji sAiiJiv^; S4aiiola{ yhirrai. The same contemion was often 
upheld io earlier limes by Tertullian when driven into a comer by the exegesis of 
the Marcionites (see Ue pnescr. adv. Marc. 11. — ^V.). The exegctical "principle " of 
the Fathers gradually became the complexus oppositortim ; i.i.^ when Ihe literal 
meaning was disturbing, then it was, in the words of Gregory of Nazianzus, (Orat. 
XXXI. 3): 'iiiufia Tne int^eltti Irriv h ^iKla roC yfifitiUTOC. or men spoke of the 
lurpiiudo litlers, the Jewish understanding of Scripture, the necessity of considering 
historical circumstances or the like, Butif "advanced" theologians produced suspected 
allegorical explanntions, then the cry was raised äi 'ix^h '^X^'i Holy Scripture is 
not 10 be understood according to Plato, etc. 

' The distinction between Alexandrian — Origeuistic — and Antiochene exegesis 
does not consist in the representatives of the latter having rejected wholesale the 
spiritual meaning. They rather recognised it, but they tried to determine it typi- 
cally from the literal meaning. While the Alexandrians avowedly set aside (he 
literal meaning in many passages, and attached the pneumatic sense to texts by 
some sort of device, the Antiochenes started from the literal meaning, seeking to 
discover it by all the means of a sound exegesis, and then showed that the nar- 
rative concerned was a fnih rSv tttMivTtn, a type created by Clod, which had 
been fulfilled by Jesus Christ. They set up definite rules for the discovery of the 
literal meaning as well as for that of the typical and allegorical sense (SeuyiiK, not 
ä/\?,iiyeffa)f which lay not in the words, but the realities, persons, and events de- 
signated by the wortls. The rules are strikingly like those of the Federal theolo- 
gians — Cocceius — and the school of Hofraann; the method of the author of the 
Hebrews furnished their model. This procedure had various results. Fiisl, the 
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The West received through Hilary, Ambrose, Jerome, and 
Rufinus, the erudite pneumatic method of the Greeks, as prac- 
tised especially by the Cappadocians. Before this, and for a 
few decades afterwards, the exegesis of the West was mainly 

method of Philo and Origen followed by the Alexandrians was strenuously opposed 
both in independent treatises, and in connection with exegesis. Secondly, an effort 
was made to give the literal meaning in all cases its due; thus Diodorus says in 
the Catena of Nicephorus (Leipz. 1 772, I. p. 524) : roV aÄÄifyoptKoV ro ia-ropiKOv 
TFXfivTov Ha-ov TTfiOTifjiSifjLgv. Thirdly, a real covenant was accordingly recognised 
between God and the Jewish people, and that nation was accorded its significant 
place in the history of salvation: the " history of salvation" which thus originated 
differed essentially from that of Irenseus (see Vol. IL, p. 305). Fourthly and finally, 
the number of directly Messianic passages in the O. T. became extraordinarily 
limited; while, according to pneumatic exegesis, everything in the O. T. was in a 
sense directly Messianic, /.^., Christian, the Antiochenes only retained a few such 
passages. The horizon of O. T. authors was more correctly defined. Theodore 
decidedly disputed the presence of anything in the O. T. about the Son of God 
or the Trinity. Further, the Antiochenes distinguished grades of inspiration, namely, 
the spirit of prophecy, and that of wisdom, and they placed the former far above 
the latter. Although the advance of this exegesis on the Alexandrian is obvious, 
yet it is seriously defective in completeness and consistency in method. First, the 
Antiochenes, in spite of their polemic against the older expositors — Hippolytus, Origen, 
Eusebius, ApoUinaris, Didymus, and Jerome — could not altogether divest them- 
selves of the old principle of the authoritative interpretation of Scripture; "they 
regarded the old traditional doctrine, the exposition given by the Fathers, and the 
definitions of Synods, as the standard and touch-stone of agreement with the creed 
of the Church, and they made of this rule what use they pleased " ; from this source 
their attitude became somewhat uncertain. Secondly, they only rarely succeeded in 
criticising the literal meaning historically; where they did, they employed rational- 
istic interpretations, and accordingly their procedure approximated to Origen's 
speculative exegesis, yet without following any fixed principle. Thirdly, their typolo- 
gical exegesis also often bordered very closely on the allegorical, and since they assumed 
a double sense in Scripture, they did not remove, but only disguised, the fundamental 
error of current exegesis. Fourthly, they could not make clear the difference between the 
O. T. and the N. T., because, in spite of their assumption of different degrees of 
inspiration, they placed the O. T. prophets on a level with the Apostles; see 
Theodore, Comment, on Neh. I. in Migne, T. LXVL, p. 402 : t^q »utvi^ toC uyiov 

TVSVfJLCtTOQ %4/)/T0$ oY TS 'K^^OCl fjLSTS7X0V XCtt 01 TW Tlf? KXtVIIQ hocQ^KilQ VTfjpSTOVlZSVOl 

fiva-rvipiw. Finally, by assuming directly Messianic passages in the O. T. they gave 
up their own position, and placed themselves at the mercy of their opponents. 

See later for the history of the school of Antioch, especially its relation to 
Aristotle. Diestel, Gesch. des A. T. in der christl. Kirche, p. 126 ff. Fritzsche, de 
Theod. Mops, vita et scriptis, Halae, 1836. Above all, the works of Kihn, Die 
Bedeutung der Antioch. Schule a. d. exeget. Gebiete (1866), and Theodor von 
Mopsuestia und Junilius als Exegeten (1880), where the older literature is given. 
Swete, Theodori ep. Mops, in epp. Pauli Comment. Cambridge, 1880, 1881. 
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characterised by absence of system; along with reverence for 
the letter we find all sorts of allegorical explanations, and in 
turn a predilection for a dramatic close to earthly history, 
Jerome was far from having fixed exegetic principles, since he 
allegorised against his better knowledge wherever the orthodox 
confession required it. In his time Tychonius, a Donatist, drew 
up for the interpretation of Holy Scripture seven rules which 
were to remove all difficulties (Augustine, De doctr. christ. III. 
30 sq.). ' These were adopted by Augustine in his work 'On 
Christian Science', which, subject as it is to the errors of the 
age, is a glorious memorial of the great Bishop's love of truth, 
and evangelical feeling. Of evangelical feeling, in so far as 
Augustine, in opposition to all biblicism, declared the study of 
Holy Scripture to be merely the path towards love ; he who 
possessed love, no longer needed the Scripture, he lived with 
Christ and God; accordingly he had ceased to require separate 
'saving truths', for he lived in truth and love,' 

' These rules are of material imporlnnce (for theology). The first Iretits of Ihe 
Lord aud tiis body: i.f., we must aait may eppty the truth coDceruiag the Lord 
lo ihe Church, and jiire versa, since they form one person ; only in this way do 
we frequently get a correct sense. The second deals with Ihe bl-pnrtite body of 
the Lord: we must carefully consider whether the true or the empirical Church is 
meant. The third lakes up Ihe promises nud the law, i.e., the spirit and letter; 
the fonrlh treats of genus and species: we must observe the extent to which letts 
apply; the fifth, of Ihe dates: we must harmonise contradictory dates by a Rxed 
method, and understand certain stereotyped numbers as symbolical. The sixth 
discusses repetition : i.e., we have frequently to refrain from assuming a chronolo- 
gical order, where auch an order appears la exist, and the seventh deals with the 
devil and his body, i.e., the devil and the godless, many things referring to the 
latter which are said of the devil and ?/i/:e versa — see Ihe first rule. 

' The thought wavers between that of Origen, who also elevates himself above 
Ihe historical Christ, and the genuinely evangelical idea thai the Christian must 
stop short at "means of salvation "; see De doctr. I. 34; "Nulla res in via (ad 
deum) tenere oos debet, quando uec ipse dominus, in quantum via nostra esse 
dignatus est, tenere nos voluerit, sed transire ; ne rebus temporalibus, quamvis ab 
illo pro salute nostra susceplis et gestis, ha;rearous infirmiler, scd per eas polius 
curramus alacriter etc." In ch. 35 love is held up as the exclusive goal: ch. 36 
leaches that no one has understood Scripture who has not been led by it to love 
Gq>d and his neighbour; but if he has been ted to this love, then he loses nothing 
by failing to hil on the correct sense of detached lexis; in that case he is deceived, 
but without guilt: " Quisquis in scripturis (I. 37) aliud sentit quam ille qui scripsil, 
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But this thought of the book does not give its prevailing 
colour; this is furnished, on the contrary, by the other ideas 
that Scripture is the only way by which to come to God and 
Christ, that it is to be interpreted by the rule of faith, that 
obscure passages are to be explained by clear ones, and that 
the literal meaning, where offensive, must yield to the deeper 
sense. The numerous hermeneutic rules set up by Augustine, * 
which are so many expedients and very like Origen's methodic 
principles, determined the nature of exegesis in later periods in the 
West. In connection with whatever else was derived from the East, 
the view that there was a triple and fourfold meaning in Scripture 
became a fixed doctrine. ' The little book by Junilius which 

illis Don mentientibus fallitur; sed tarnen, ut dicere coeperam, si ea sententia faUi- 
lur, qua aedificet caritatem, quae finis praecepti est, ita fallitur ac si quisquam errore 
deserens viam, eo tarnen per agrum pergat, quo etiam via ilia perducit." Augustine 
says indeed (I.e.): "titubabit fides, si divinarum scripturarum vacillat auctoritas," 
but, on the other hand (I. 39): "Homo, fide, spe et caritate subnixus eaqueincon- 
cusse retinens, non indiget scripturis nisi ad alios instruendos. Itaque multi per 
haec tria etiam in solitudine sine codicibus vivunt . . . Qutbus tamen quasi machinis 
tanta fidei, spei et caritatis in eis surrexit instructio, ut perfectum aliquid tenentes^ 
ea quae sunt ex parte non quaerant; perfectum sane, quantum in hac vita potest.*' 
This forcible way of assigning a practical purpose to the reading of Scripture and 
the understanding at the root of it, viz., that it was the whole that was of im- 
portance, is the opposite of the conception that Scripture embraces innumerable 
mysteries; but an affinity exists far down between them, inasmuch as Augustine 
seems to reserve to the monks the state in which Scripture is not required, and 
he borders on the belief of Origen (I. 34) that the Christ of history belongs to 
the past for him who lives in love. The whole conception is first found, besides, 
in the description by the Valentinian school of the perfect Gnostic; see Excerpta 
ex Theodoto, ch. 27: ?roi/ l\ 'in 'ypoi<piiQ xai fiocQyja-suQ xeeropQufxa r^ 4*vxv sxe/vy 
r^ Kot^xpS. ysvofziv^y Utov xcei ci^ioürcet Tpöa-uTTov Trpbq vpSa-uTrov &eov op&v ; besides 
Augustine expressly argued against those who supposed they could dispense with 
Scripture from the start, and appealed to an inner revelation (see the Praefat. to 
De doctr. christ.). He puts it beyond doubt that he who uses Scripture must bow 
to its authority even where he does not understand it. 

1 See the second and especially the third book of the work quoted. The second 
contains a short and precise review of all branches of knowledge which are 
collectively perceived to spring from heathenism, and it states which may and must be 
used by the Christian, and to what extent. The third book contains the hermeneutics 
proper. 

2 See Eucherius of Lyons, liber formularum spiritalis intelligentiae ad Veranium 
filium, in Migne, Ser. lat. T. 50, p. 727. In later times the mnemonic formula was 
composed: Littera gesta docet, quid credas allegoria,^ 

Moralis quid agas, quo tendas anagogia. 
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contained the Antiochene system of hermeneutics as handed 
down at Nisibis, although much read, made few changes. But 
it was exceedingly significant that Augustine, in spite of his 
view that it was only a means, had placed the Bible on such 
a pinnacle that all theologians who afterwards took their stand 
upon it alone as against tradition, were able to appeal to him. 
As a matter of fact Scriptufe held quite a different place in the 
Church üfe of the West from that in the East: it came more 
into the foreground. That also is to be explained, above all, 
by the influence of Augustine, ' and the deficiency of the 
West in speculative ability.' 

As the Church had never published a general decree, ex- 
clusive of all doubt, on the extent of Scripture, it had also 
failed to publish one concerning its characteristics. Freedom 
from error was generally deduced from inspiration, and it was, 
as a rule, referred to the very words. But on the other hand, 
an attempt was made here and there to leave room for the 
individuality and historical limitation of the authors; minor in- 
consistencies were not wholly denied (see even Aug., De con- 
sensu evang.) ; and exegesis was often practised as if the strict 
dogma of inspiration did not exist. ^ A clear idea of the suffi- 

1 The work "On Christian Science" poinls lo Scriplure as iLs sole object, and 
does not discuss tradition at all. Flowever, the latter receives its dne inasmuch as 
Augusline regards the propositions of ihe rule of failh — based on the Symbol — as 
thei maf/itrJ, which constituted Ihe essenlial contents of Scripture. In this definition 
we find the rea.son why dogmatics never ceased 10 waver between Scriplure and 
the rule of faith. Yet we know thai Augtistine was by no means the first to hold 
this view. Even the writer of Ihe Muratorian fragment and Irenxus knew no better, 

* Origen taught that Christian science was the science of Scripture; Augustine 
stands upon his shoulders. But afterwards, in the Enst, the interest in dogmatic 
formulas became uppermost, while in the West, the Bible remained pre-eminently 
Ihe direct source uf knowledge of the faith. 

' Even the men of Antioch, by whom, Chrysostom not excepted, human elements 
were aknowledged to exist in the Bible, maintained the inspiration of otherpassages 
quoad li/liram, just like Origen and the Cappadoclaas. Augustine accepted this 
freedom from error in its strictest sense; see Ep. 82. 3 (ad Hieron.): "Ego fateor 
carltali tux, satis eis scriptuarum libris, qui iam canonici appellantur, didici hunc 
timorem honoremque deferre, ut nullum eorum Ruclorem scribendo aliquid errasse 
firmissime credam. Ac si aliquid in eis offendero litteris, quod videatur contrariiun 
veritati, nihil aliud quam vel mendosum esse codicem, vel inteqirelem nonassecu- 
tum esse quod dictum est, vel me mioime intellexisse non anibigam," In his 
work De continiu evang,, which is particularly instructive as regards his whole 
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ciency of Scripture was certainly not reached ; it was maintained 
in general phrases, and was violated in generalities and in details. ^ 
Finally, as regards the relation of the two Testaments to each 
other, three views existed side by side. The Old Testament 
was a Christian book as well as the New: it was throughout 
the record of prophecy: it contained the true creed under cer- 
tain limitations and imperfections, and led and still leads educa- 
tionally to Christ. These points of view were adopted alter- 
nately as the occasion required. It was recognised that the 
Jewish nation had possessed a covenant with God, yet the 
consequences of this were far from being admitted. The same 
method of employing the Bible was still upheld in apologetic 
arguments as was followed by the Apologists of the second 
century. ' For the rest, even Cyril of Alexandria still brought 
"heathen prophecy** to bear in this matter, while in other re- 
spects — speaking generally — the assumption of heathen 'prophets' 
and inspired philosophers excited suspicion. 

attitude to Holy Writ, he declares that the Apostles' writings make up sufficiently 
for the absence of any by our Lord ; for the Apostles were the Lord's hands, and 
had written what he commanded. It is extremely surprising that this being the 
view taken of the Bible — and even the translation of the LXX. was held to be 
inspired — yet no one ever ex professo reflected on how the Canon was formed. 
No miracle was assumed. Even Augustine quite naively stated, sancti et docti 
homines had formed the N. T. (c. Faustum XXH. 79). Here the authority of the 
Church comes in. 

* The early Catholic Fathers had already maintained the sufficiency of Holy 
Scripture, as well as the necessity of proving everything out of it; see for the 
latter point Orig. in Jerem., Hom. \. c. 7 (Lomm. XV. p. 115): Mxprvpoeq $s7 Aa/Se/v 
rkQ ypoL^^Q. ^Afjt^prvpot ykp eel i'^tßoheu vifi&v xxt ett e^iiy^astQ ÜTrterTotsia-iv. Cyril 
of Jerusalem has expressed himself similarly (Cat. 4, 17* AfT ykp Tspt rcov $€tuv 
Koci xy/uv rvji vta-Tsu^ i^Lva-mpiuv juifJ^ rb rvx^v Üvsv r&v Qe/uv 7rctpct$i^oerQott ypec- 
<pöSv' xat i^tfi ccTT/^ßQ TTiQavOTifa-t kou hSyuv Kxracerxsvotl^ 'jrocpot(pep€erQect. Mif^i hfzot 
TiSj rxvToc a-ot xiyovri, ccTÄßq Tta-nva-ijjQ- hhv rifv ci'jrö^st^iv rßv Koerotyyeh/^ofisvuv 
UTTO r&v &stuv fiij ÄJiß\iQ ypcc<pßv *H a-ur^piet yotp olUt^ tJiq tio-tsuq vit^m ovk 1% 
svpta-tÄoyta^, a^,^,ac 1% aiTTo^st^euQ rßv Qstwv sa-ri ypxifißv) ; cf. Athanasius (Orat. adv. 
gentes init. : Avr^pKStQ i^tv sta-tv eti &ytctt x»t QsOTrvsua-rot ypx^ott TrpoQ Tfjv rviti 
uÄifös/aQ »TTxyygÄietv). So also the Antiochenes, moreover Augustine De doctr. II. 9 : 
"In iis quae aperte in scriptura posita sunt, inveniuntur ilia omnia, quae continent 
fidem moresque vivendi, spem scilicet et caritatem." Vincent., Commonit. 2. 

3 All the more did the use made of the O.T. for the constitution of the Church 
differ from the apologetic view. Very many of the regulations of the O. T. 
ceremonial law came once more to be highly valued by the Church, not as spir- 
itually understood, but as directly applied to ecclesiastical institutions of every sort. 
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2. Tradition. 

The authority of Holy Scripture frequently appears in the 
Fathers as something wholly abstract and despotic. It con- 
tained, in fact, a latent tendency to assert its independence of the 
conditions out of which it had arisen. But the revolution which 
was characterised by the isolation of the Bible, its deliverance 
from the authority of ecclesiastical tradition, and the annihilation 
of the latter, only took place in the sixteenth century, and even 
then it was, we know, not completely successful. In ecclesias- 
tical antiquity, on the contrary, the bond was by no means sever- 
ed which connected Scripture with the maternal organism of 
the Church. The Church, its doctrine, institutions, and consti- 
tution, were held, in and by themselves, to constitute the source 
of knowledge and the authoritative guarantee of truth. As the 
holy, Apostolic, and Catholic institution, it possessed nothing 
whatever untrue or capable of amendment either in its found- 
ations or its development. F^verything in it, rather, was apo- 
stolic, and the guidance of the Church by the Holy Ghost 
had preserved this apostolic fabric from any change. This 
thought was necessarily emphasised more and more strongly in 
consequence of the development undergone by Church affairs 
in the fourth and following centuries. Since at the same time, 
however, the independent authority and the sufficiency of the 
Bible were also emphasised, there arose difficulties, in part even 
manifest inconsistencies, which were never removed. ' But they 
were not clearly felt, because men always possessed the power, 
when confronted by inconvenient monitors, to carry through 
ultimately, whether in the form of dogma, or in that of order, 
whatever was required. In face of traditions become obsolete 
an appeal was made to other traditions, or to the Bible; where 
written testimony was uncertain or a wanting, recourse was had 
to tradition; i.e., that was declared to be tradition which was 

' The Orientals, especially the Antiochenes, but Cyril of Jems, also, adhered 
more encluaively to Scriplure; the Alexandrians, and even the Cappadoeians relied 
mole ülrongly do tradition. Yet the differences are only in degree. At any rate, 
the difference comes out more strongly on a comparison of Theodore! and Cyril 
of Alexandria. 
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not to be justified under another title. Hence it is already clear 
that tradition never was and never could be systematised and 
catalogued, that an authentic declaration never was and never 
could be published as to its extent and scope. There was no 
single deliverance on the application of tradition, which would 
not, if consistently carried out, have thrown the Church into 
confusion. If Augustine therefore (De bapt. c. Donat. II. 3, 4) 
declared — certainly against his better knowledge — that * canonical 
Scripture was contained within fixed limits of its own ' (scriptura 
canonica certis suis terminis continetur), yet it never occurred 
to him or any one else to maintain as much about tradition. 
The latter was in antiquity a wholly elastic category, as we see 
when we look at its use in individual cases; in summa it was, 
however, an extremely rigid and clear notion: meaning simply 
that the Church was determined, in spite of all changes, to 
regard itself as the unchangeable creation of the Apostles. It 
derived its claim to this view partly from the divine promises, 
partly from the organisation instituted for it, yet without alleg- 
ing confidently any empirical factor within the Church which 
should be the bearer of its infallibility. ^ The most important 
consequences of this view held by the Church regarding itself 
have been already stated in the second volume; but others 
came to be added in the post-Constantinian period. 

A. The creed of the Church was always held to be the 
most important part of its tradition. The anti-gnostic formulas 
which the creed had preserved passed over in the East, along 
with theorems, half biblical half speculative, and here and there 
with purely philosophical or polemical discussions, into the 
Symbols. ^ These Symbols, which had been adopted for use 

* Reuter's excellent explanation of Augustine's position (Ztschrft. für K.-Gesch., 
Vol. VIII., pp. 181 f., 186 f.) was then true of very wide circles: " The Episcopate 
and the Roman sedes apostoHca^ the whole relatively coordinated sedes apostolic cc^ 
the relative and the absolute plenary councils were held to be representations of 
the (infallible) Church; but not one of these factors, not all of them combined, 
formed the (infallible) representation of the (infallible) Church. The latter possessed 
no indubitably sure institution or organs indubitably representative of it." The 
decrees of councils were only placed on a complete equality with Scripture in the 
East, after councils had ceased to be held, and when the latter therefore were 
seen, like Scripture, in a nimbus of hoary antiquity. 

2 See Vol. IL, p. 20 f. and III., pp. 48 ff., iii ff. 
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in the Church, were regarded as apostolic testimonies. Their 
phrasing was not considered in the East to be due to the 
Apostles, but the honour paid them was justified from the 
Apostles' preaching. ' These Symbols of the provincial Churches 
were supplanted in the period between the first and third (fourth) 
CEcumenical Councils by the Nicene, or soon thereafter by the 
so-called Constantinopolitan Symbol, ' This confession ' had 
already been held at Chalcedon to be i/ie creed pure and simple, 
and it never lost this place of honour. If it had already been 
constantly assumed that the doctrine of the Church was the 
theme, or the matter, constituting the real contents of Scripture, 
then this assumption was now definitely transferred to the 
Nicene or the Constantinopohtan Symbol. All subsequent 
dogmatic conclusions were accordingly regarded solely as ex- 
planations of this Symbol, ^ which was not maintained, how- 
ever, to be of Apostolic origin — in its language, Tradilion, in 
the strictest sense of the term, consisted in the contents of the 
Symbol for the time being. Cyril says of this (Cat. V. 12): 
'In these few paragraphs the whole dogma of the faith (is) 
comprised' {Iv Ixiyoig roU vtIxoi? ts ttxv Z^yfiz rijg TrIvTeag 

s derived from a specl.i! revelation | 

' There were two symbol-constructing periods In the E.ist before a universal 
Conressiao was framed. The former of these embraced A.Ü. 250—32;, the second, 
A.D. 325 up to the beginning or the middle of the fifth century. In the latter 
period the attempt was made either to trauFiform the Nicene Creed into a baptismal 
Confession, or to displace it by parallel formulas; sometimes the leading words of 
the Nicene Symbol were inserted in those of the provincial Churches. See on the 
history of this, the part played by the Bishops of Asia Minor in these develop- 
ments, and the history of theso-ealled Coostaolinop. Symbol, my ait. "Konslantinop. 
Symbol" in Herzog's R.-E. 2, Vol. Vlll.; Caapari's works, Hort's InvesliEalions, 
Two Dissertations, Cambridge, 1876, and Kaltenbusch, Confcssionskundel., p. 252 ff. 

' It was originally the Baptismal Confession of the Cliurch ofjerusalem, revised 
soon after the middle of the fourth century, and furnished with a rtsula ßdti 
coaceming the Holy Spirit; it came thus to be honoured first through the authority 
of Epiphanius, aad then through the energy of the Bishop of Constantinople, which 
also led to its supplanting the Nicene Symbol. 

' Monophysiles and orthodox believers always professed to be able to read their 
Christological formulas word for word ia the Symbol. The Greek Church maintains 
lo the present day that the Nicene-Con slant inopolilan Symbol contains everything 
we require to believe. 
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TspiXafißavofisvov). As the Church had obtained in the Nicene 
Creed a complete and uniform Symbol, the view was transfer- 
red to it. There were two sides meanwhile to the relations of 
Scripture and Symbol. You might not believe the contents of 
the Symbol unless you could convince yourself of their truth 
from Scripture ; * but on the other hand, your interpretation of 
Scripture had to be regelated by the creed laid down in the 
Symbol. * In the West a unique dignity was retained by the 
old Roman Symbol (or its parallel forms in the provincial 
Churches) which was regarded as being composed of twelve 
articles. From the fourth century at least it was held to be 
the Apostolic Creed in the strict sense of the term. ' Its brevity 
and simplicity long preserved the Roman Church from extrav- 
agant theological speculations, but they could not barricade it 
against the theological development of the East. An industri- 
ous attempt was made, or at least professed, to derive the 
decision of dogmatic questions, as they emerged, from this 
Apostolic Symbol, and to rest upon it the whole of the ever 
increasing material of dogmatics. ^ It was only after the begin- 

> So, above all, Cyril and the Antiochenes. 

* No hesitation prevailed in the Church on this point; yet Synods simply for- 
bade certain expositions of Scriptural texts as heretical. The Church alone furnished 
the gubernaculum interpretationis (see Vincent, Commonit. 2, 41) and that in its 
concise guide to faith, the Symbol. After the Constantinopolitan Symbol had been 
placed on an inaccessible height, we no longer Hnd the blunt assertion that the 
creed is compiled from the Holy Scriptures. But this contention was also historically 
false. (For it see Cyril, Cat. V. 12): oh yap uq *iio%€v otv^pu'jroK; a-vvsTs^ti rk t^c 
TlicrsuQ' «AA' ex 7F&oii<; ypec^ti rk xeupturaroc 0-(/AAf%d«yrds fiietv etvoncKfipoi rifv 
T?5 HiaremQ hiaca-xxAixv. *' Canon " was originally the rule of faith ; the Scripture 
had in truth intervened, yet so that its authority had a support placed still further 
back, namely, the O. T. and the Lord's sayings. 

* See my art " Apostolisches Symbol " in Herzog's R.-E. 2 B. I. The opinion that 
the Apostles had composed the Symbol jointly (Ruhnus) cannot be traced earlier 
than the middle of the fourth century, but it may be much older. Yet we must 
not date it too soon; for if the Churches of the western provinces had received 
the Symbol with this legend attached, they would hardly have ventured to propose 
changes on it. It was certainly not extolled even in Rome in the third century, 
so exuberantly as it was afterwards by Ambrose. 

* This point falls to be discussed in the next book. Augustine had to rest his 
distinctive theology on the Symbol, though the latter was only imperfectly adapted 
for the purpose. 
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ning of the fifth century that the ConstantinopoUtan Symbol 
supplanted the apostolic in Church use in Rome and the West, ' 
yet without the latter losing its prestige. This was of course 
transferred in part to the new Symbol, but the old remained, 
though latent, in force. " The twelve articles of the Apostolic 
Symbol^ to be explained by the ConstantinopoUtan, constituted 
in the West the ecclesiastical tradition xxt^ i^ox^v, Justinian's 
legislation confirmed this conception, though, indeed, that was 
not needed. ' 

B. At the beginning of the fourth century there already 
entered into the composition of the Church, not only its creed, 
but a cultus fixed in its main features; there were further 
disciplinary and ceremonial provisions — still differing, indeed, in 
part in the various provincial Churches* — and finally, a settled 
constitution. It was only in a very late period that the notion 
of apostolicity was applied, in the strict sense, to the whole of 
these elements ; ^ but not only did the foundations of these 
ordinances come to be characterised as apostolic, but as a rule, 
and to an increasing extent, everything which there was a desire 
to assure of permanence. Different methods were adopted, 
however, of establishing the apostolic character of these institu- 
tions. First, it was maintained that regulations observed by the 
whole Church required no proof that they were Apostolic. * 

1 See my art. on the Constanlinop. Symbol, 1. c. 

2 The history of the Apostolic Symbol between the fifth and sixth centuries 
urgently requires investigation. 

3 Justinian's law-book is headed by the art. " De summa trinitate et de fide catholica 
et ut nemo de ea publice contendere audeat " ; but see also the famous decree of 
the Emperors, Gratian, Valentinian and Theodosius, A.D. 380, with which the 
law-book begins. 

* See, e.g.^ Socrates, H. E. V. 22. 

6 When this occurred a very exact distinction had already been made between 
faith and disciplinary law. Apostolic faith was something different from and higher 
than apostolic laws {itard^st^y vöfiot, xocvövs^ SKK^.fia-icta-TtKOi $icc rßv afroa-röÄuv). 
This corrected the equality apparently attributed to the two branches of tradition 
by the common predicate "apostolic." 

• See August., De bapt. c. Donat. II. 7, 12: "Multa, quae non inveniuntur in 
litteris apostolorum neque in conciliis posteriorum, et tamen quia per universam 
custodiuntur ecclesiam, non nisi ab ipsis tradita et commendata creduntur." IV. 
24. 31: "Quod universa tenet ecclesia, nee conciliis iostitutum sed semper retentum 
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Secondly, advantage was taken in the East, of the numerous 
legends of the Apostles current in the Churches; they began 
to be used in connection with the government and cultus of 
the Churches in such a way that definite detailed regulations 
were attributed to the Apostles, individually or collectively, 
whenever they were required for the discipline or cultus of the 
time. * Thirdly, men began in the fourth century — not un- 
influenced by Clement and Origen — to introduce the notion of 
a TTxpxiofTiq iypxcpoq (unwritten tradition), in whose wholly un- 
defined contents were even included dogmatic theories which 
it was not everyone's business to understand; yet it dealt 
extremely seldom with the trinitarian and Christological catch- 
words. This idea of an * unwritten tradition ' crept in in a very 
real sense; for it conflicted with more than one main point in 
the fundamental positions of the Church. But it attained high 
honour, and its existence absolutely became a dogma. But 

est, non nisi auctoritate apostolica traditum rectissime creditur," V. 23. 31: " Multa, 
quae universa tenet ecclesia et ob hoc ab apostolis praecepta bene creduntur, quam- 
quam scripta non reperiantur." 

* The Apologists had exhibited Christianity as the worship of God in Spirit and 
in truth, and as an alliance regulated by equality and fraternity. But there had grad- 
ually developed a complicated cultus round the mysteries, and a comprehensive and 
detailed code of discipline had become necessary. For both of these appeal was 
made to an increasing extent to apostolic authority. Compare the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, the KoivovB^ gKxXiia-iaa-TtKoi\ the Apostolic Canons, in general the mass of 
material, partly published, partly discussed, by Bickell, Pitra, and Lagar de ; further, 
the designation of the Liturgies of the provincial Churches as by Mark, James, etc. 
The history, still partly unwritten, of these Eastern forgeries under apostolic names 
is closely connected with the general history of the legends of the Apostles (see 
Lipsius, Die apokryphen Apostelgesch.). The O. T. commandments were again 
introduced into the Church by means of apostolic fictions, until the ancient awe of 
Moses, the law-giver, was surmounted. After apostolic commandments of this sort 
had been allowed to spring up luxuriantly for a time, the Church had no little 
trouble to exorcise the spirits it had conjured. A sifting process began from the 
sixth century — at least in the Byzantine Church — to which, ^.^., the Constitutions fell 
a victim. In the law books of the Monophysite and Nestorian Churches, much more 
comprehensive matter had been preserved, under apostolic names, as possessed of 
the value of law. Yet it did not receive the same honour as the Holy Scriptures. 
In order to realise the possibility of such an unabashed invention of regulations 
cloaked with the authority and name of the Apostles, we must remember that, from 
the second century, writings bearing on discipline were in existence, called h$otxoci 
or iietr^^eit; rcSv aToa-rÖÄcov^ and that these, having no individual impress, were 
thoroughly adapted for constant remodelling and expansion. 
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because it really made all else unnecessary and was a dangerous 
drastic expedient, it was not defined, nor was its extent ever 
determined. And it did not banish Scriptural proof or the 
appeal to familiar and demonstrable tradition. The existence 
was maintained of a tradition which dispensed with all criteria 
'—and that was what the TrxpxBofrig »ypxcpoq was; but a prudent 
use was made of it. Unwritten tradition was preferentially 
applied to the development of ritual and the sacramental per- 
formance of the mysteries, while the secret truths of the creed 
were based exclusively on Scripture and the Councils. ^ But 

1 The assumption of a secret apostolic tradition — that is, the TotpJi$oa-ti 'tkypet^o^ 
— first appeared among the Gnostics, /.^., among the first theologians, who had to 
legitimise as apostolic a world of notions alien to primitive Christianity. It then 
was found quite logically among the Alexandrians, and from them passed to Euse- 
bius, who not only accepted it (H. E. II. i, 4), but also vindicated it against Mar- 
cellus (lib. I. c. l) : sxK\*ia-icei rht; xtto to3v dsttov ypoc^&v /jiotprvpfxQ s% iypA^ou 
^etpx^oa-euQ a-^payt^ofziviii. But the Cappadocians first established it in their conflict 
with the Eunomians and Pneumatomachoi, yet the bold use made of it by them in 
defence of the dogma of the Trinity, was not afterwards parallelled. Basil (De 
spiritu sancto, 27) referred the orthodox doctrine of the Holy Ghost to the un- 
written tradition, placing the latter on an equality with the public tradition; but 
he endeavoured at the same time to retain the old Alexandrian distinction between 
Kijpvyfjcx and iöytiet^ iSytiet being meant to embrace the theological formulation of 
the faith {r&v Iv t^ IxxAj^o-Za Ts^vXctyfj.ivoiv ioyizJireav xat Ktipvyf^L^ruv roc fih sk 
rvii syypJi^ou $t$cea-Kec^txQ '^;i^o/ic£v, roc il Ik rtj^ roSv UTrocrröXuv Trxpet^öa-BOi^ itecio' 
dsvrx yifjuv Iv (JLva-nipita Tocps^s^^fji.s&cey ä^sp otfJL^örspx r^v auTtjv la-x^v '/%£/ 9rpd$ 
rifv sva-eßstav . . . ^AAo ykp ^oyfj^cc, xoci ^AAo Kvipvyfiec^ rk /usv yhp Soyizara vm- 
TrSraety rx $^ xijpvyfjLXTx ^fit^oa-tevsrat). The latter distinction was opposed to the 
tendency of the age, and remained without effect. (With that which Basil named 
dogma, the fivvriKvi Txp^^oa-tQ was identical, of which Pamphilus and Eusebius 
speak, and by the aid of which they defended the orthodoxy of Origen; see 
Socrates III. 7.) But it is important that in order to prove the existence of a 
TTxp^Soa-tQ Hypx^OQ^ Basil appeals merely to matters of ritual — signs of the' Cross, 
prayers of consecration, and baptismal rites. To these the unwritten tradition was in 
later times almost exclusively applied. Gregory of Nazianzus advanced in a different 
direction from Basil: he admitted to his opponents (Orat. 37) that tradition was 
defective in reference to the doctrine of the Spirit, but he believed he could 
assume a progressive development of the truth of revelation. But, as far as I know, 
he only once expressed himself so imprudently, and he found absolutely no imitators. 
His attempt only proves the difficulty caused by the defence of the dogma of the Trinity 
in the fourth century. In Cyril of Jerusalem (see his view so divergent from that of the 
Cappadocians, Cat. 16, ch. 2) and the older Antiochenes the ^«p^Joo-/? 2e7p«^05 does 
not occur, but it does in Epiphanius (H. 61, ch. 6: $e7 xai ^xpx$6(rgt mxp^^^ou. 
oh ykp %^vroc x-ttI rfj^ Qeixi ypx^fj^ Hvxrxi ^xfjLß^vea-Qxr d/d rk /u^v Iv ypx^x7f^ 
rx $i Iv 7rxpx$6a-sa-tv Trxpi^aixxv of xytot ^Tröa-ro/iOt). It is also found in Chrysostom, 
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this distinction was not suf5Scient, nor was it firmly held to be 
unalterable. 

C. All conceptions of the authority of tradition, of which 
many Fathers — e.g,, Cyprian — described Scripture to be the 
main element, ^ were based ultimately on the conviction that 
the Church had been invested with authority through its con- 
nection with the Holy Spirit himself. ' At this point two pro- 
blems arose, which, though hardly ever clearly formulated, were 
yet felt, and which attempts were made to solve. I. — By 
whom and when did the Church speak? II. — How were novel- 
ties to be explained in the Church, especially in the sphere of 
doctrine, if the authority of the Church had its root exclusively 
in its apostolic character, that is, its ability to preserve the 
legacy of the Apostles? 

As to I. It was a settled doctrine from the third cen- 
tury, that the representation of the Church was vested in the 

Cyril of Alexandria, and others down to John of Damascus, who says plainly (De 
fide orthod. IV. ch. 12) : icypa^OQ Ivriv ii yrap^^oa-tQ otVrfi rßv icroo-r^Awv, ToAAilt 
ykp iypA^uQ fifuv 7retps$oa-av (see details in Langen, Joh. von Damaskus, 1879, 
p. 271 flf.). So also the Greek Church of to-day teaches : ^lupstrxi to fle/ov pif/tfe« 
e}q n TO ypxTTTOv koci Uypa^ov (see Gass, Symbolik der griech. Kirche, p. 107 ff.) 
Quotations are especially taken from Pauline texts in which 7rapa$öa-eiQ occur, and 
thus a sort of Scriptural proof is led in support of what does not occur in Scripture. 
The unwritten tradition is hardly again applied to the creed, since it was thought 
to be sufficiently supported by Scripture and the Symbol. In the West, Augustine 
was in the same doubtful position, with regard to certain theses which he defended 
against Donatists and Pelagians, as the Cappadocians were in reference to the 
orthodox doctrine of the Holy Ghost. Hence he derived, ^.^., the doctrine of original 
sin, which could not be otherwise proved out of tradition, from the rite of ex- 
orcism, declaring this to have been an apostolic tradition; (see c.Julian. VI. 5, 11): 
"Sed etsi nulla ratione indagetur, nuUo sermone explicetur, verum tamen est quod 
antiquitus veraci fide catholica prsedicatur et creditur per ecclesiam totam; quae 
filios fidelium nee exorcizaret, nee exsufflaret, si non eos de potestate tenebrarum 
et a principe mortis erueret, etc). So also he appealed against the Donatists in 
the controversy as to Baptism by Heretics (against Cyprian's authority) to the un- 
written testimony of the whole Church (see note 6, p. 211). 

1 Cyprian calls Scripture "///V/W iradiiionis caput et origo*'^ (Ep. 74, ch. 10). 
This designation is not common. 

2 The universal conviction is expressed in the famous sentence of Augustine 
(C. ep. Manich. 6) which he has given in various forms in the Confessions and 
elsewhere : Ego vero evangelio non crederem^ nisi me catholica ecclesia commoveret 
auctoritas. Even Cyril of Jerusalem, who has emphasised most strongly the authority 
of Scripture, could not pass over that of the Church (Cat. IV., ch. 33). 
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Episcopate, though the strict conception of the latter, as first 
taught by Cyprian, that it was the main support of the Church, 
was for a long time not universally held. ' We find, meanwhile, 
even, e.g., from the plan of Eusebius' Church History, that the 
Bishops, the successors of the Apostles, were regarded as guar- 
antors of the legitimacy of the Church. The conception i 
emerged that the Bishop was infallible as an individual; 
a certain inspiration was already ^though not without differences 
of opinion — attributed to the provincial Synods. ^ Constantine 
was the first to form the idea of a universal Synod, ' and he 

' In his studies on Augusiine, Reuter has shown thai Augustine fell short of 
Cyprian (see his theses in Ihe Ztschr. f. K.^Gcsch., Vol. VIII,, p, 184, and the 
relative discussions in Vol, VIL). Id the East the compiler of Apostolic Conslitn- 
tion; took substantially the view of the Episcopate held by Ignatius, but not by 
Irenttus and Cyprian. Even Chrysostora's work, -rrifi Af«»i!»i(;, tends in the same 
direction as Ihe Constitution a. It is very remarkable that Cyril of Jerusalem 
(Cat. XVIII-, ch, 27) makes no mention of the hierarchy, but only of the Apostles, 
prophets, teachers and other ofRce-beurers etmmeraled in the weli-koown passage 
in ihe Ep. to theCorinthiaos. That is a memorable archaism ; yet see even Vincentius, 
Commonit. 40. He also says very little aboul Bishops, and nothing at all about 
the apostolic succession. 

' On the contrary, the fallibility of Individual bishops was always admilted 
from Ireuicus down (III. 3, 1): '•'■Valdt ferfectos it imprehinsibiUs in amnibus los 
volfbejil tsit (afeslalij, quot et succtstorcs rilinguebeinl, luum ipsorum loium 
magisiirii tradiHles, qnlbti! emendate Bgtntibui fieret magna uliUlas., lafsis aulem 

' Cyprian (Ep. LVTI,, ch, 5) introduces the decreeof the provincial Council of Carthage 
with the words, ^'•Placuit nobis spiritii santto mggcrente" Acts XV, 28 certainly 
iuHuenced this phrase. On the other hand, we must not allow it loO much weight, 
for Cyprian often appeals to instructions given to him persoaally by the Holy 
Chost. See also the Votum of Bishop Lucius of Ausafa, No, 73 of the sentent. 
episcoporum LXXXVII. at the Carthaginian Council: '■'■ Secundum motum animi md 
el spiiilus santH:' The Synod of Aries, A.D. 314, also used the formula, "/"/arwii 
ergo^ praiinle ipiritu sancto et angelis eius" (see Matisi, Collect. Concil. II. p. 469, 
and Hefele, Conciliengesch. I. 2, p. 204); and Constantine wished to have its 
decision regarded as '■'calette iudiciam "; this judgment by priesis was to have the 
same honour as if it had been pronounced by the Lord himself (Mansi, 1,c, p. 476), 
For the rest, we may here recall the fact that iS lifh aCnisi had long been a 
technical term in common use among the Greeks (see also ''holy senate" in 
Justin). On the origin of the ecclesiastical .Synods see Sohm's excellent discussions 
in Kirchenrecht. I, p. 247 S. 

* This is now almost universally admitted; yet the idea was introduced by the 
great Oriental Synods in the cases of Novatian and Paul of Samosata, as well as 
by the Synod of Aries already indeed lummoued by Coustantiue, The latter has 
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also supposed such a body to be under the special guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, and therefore incapable of error. * In the 
course of the fourth century the idea that the Nicene Synod 
possessed an infallible authority became slowly established ; ' 
it was transferred in the following centuries to the CEcumen- 
ical Synods generally, yet so that one — the second — was 
only subsequently stamped as CEcumenical. ^ From the sixth 

been looked on in the West as a General Council for more than a century, and can 
also be regarded as such in many respects. On the Councils see Hatch's fine lecture 
in his book "The Social Constitution of Christian Churches," p. 172 f. 

1 See Constantine's letter to the Bishops after the Council of Nicaea (in Theodoret 
H. E. I. 9 fin)'. "Whatever is determined in the holy assemblies of the Bishops, 
may be attributed to the divine will." Further, Socrates H. E. I. 9, who contrasts 
the recognition by the Emperor of the divine character of the Synod, with the 
aspersions of Sabinus the Macedonian. 

2 The orthodox party made use of the advantage presented by the decision of 
a Synod which none could refuse to recognise as a wholly extraordinary event. 
On the other hand, nothing but such an event could atone for the unusual forms 
given to the creed, and thus attest a new theory. For in spite of everything 
which it had been hitherto possible to relate of Synods being under divine leader- 
ship, it was a novelty to raise the decision of a Synod to the level of an author- 
ity above discussion. Of such a thing even Bishop Julius of Rome, e.g.^ knew 
nothing. And it was all the more startling when the decision was supported 
neither by the letter of Scripture, nor a clear tradition, nor even an analogy of 
any sort. But this very fact promoted the assumption of an absolute authority, — 
though not yet in the case of Athanasius (see Gwatkin, Stud, of Arianism, p. 50) ; 
a virtue was made of necessity. With the first victory over Arianism, the view 
arose that the dogma of the Trinity was a certain truth because it had been af- 
firmed at Nicaea by 318 Bishops inspired by the Holy Ghost — thus the Cappado- 
cians, Cyril of Alex. etc. It is, however, extremely paradoxical, that even up to 
the middle of the fourth century the Eusebians laid greater stress on the author- 
ity of Synodical decisions than the orthodox party. In order to get the West to 
accept the deposition of Athanasius, they continued to appeal to their Antiochene 
Synod, and declared its decisions to be irreversible. Although their tactics com- 
pelled them also to admit the validity of the Nicene Creed, they did so in the 
hope that after the removal of Athanasius they would be able to carry an inter- 
pretation of it suitable to their own views. 

3 The latter fact is admitted also by Hefele (1. c. Vol. I., p. 3). Besides, nothing 
could be more incorrect than the opinion that the distinction between CEcumenical 
and other Synods, as regards dogmatics, was established soon after the Nicene 
Council. The greatest variety of opinion prevailed till past the middle of the fifth 
century as to what Synods were oecumenical and might be ranked along with the 
Nicene. Gregory of Nazianzus we know, e.g.^ to have spoken very contemptuously 
of the Constantinopolitan Synod, and, indeed, of Synods in general. Conversely, 
a certain authority was still ascribed to Provincial Synods in dogmatic questions. 
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century there gradually ceased to be any doubt that the 
resolutions of CEcumenical Synods possessed an absolute author- 
ity. ' Whoever rebelled against them refused to admit that the 
Synods in question were regular, but did not dispute the 

Further, there is a passage in Augustine which infers not only a relatively bind- 
ing authority on the part of Provincial Councils, but also uncertainty as to the 
absolute authority of General Councils. The passage is extraordinarily character- 
istic of the unsteadiness of the whole structure of tradition. Meanwhile Reuter 
(Zeitschr. f. K.-Gesch. VIII. p. 167, 173, 176, 186) has rightly decided that we 
must keep steadily in view the special circumstances under which Augustine has 
here written 5 De bap. c. Donat. II. 3,4: " Quis nesciat sanctam scripturam canon- 
icam tam veteris quam novi testamenti certis suis terminis contineri, eamque om- 
nibus posterioribus episcoporum litteris ita prseponi, ut de ilia omnino dubitari et 
disceptari non possit, utrum verum vel utrum rectum sit, quidquid in ea scriptum 
esse constiterit: episcoporum autem litteras quae post confirmatum canonem vel 
scriptae sunt vel scribuntur, et per sermonem forte sapientiorem cuiuslibet in ea re 
peritioris, et per aliorum episcoporum graviorem auctoritatem doctioremque pruden- 
tiam et per concilia licere reprehendi, si quid in els forte a veritate deviatum est: 
et ipsa concilia quae per singulas regiones vel provincias fiunt, plenariorum concili- 
orum auctoritati quae fiunt ex uni verso orbe Christiano, sine uUis ambagibus cedere: 
ipsaque plenaria saepe priora posterioribus emendari, cum aliquo experimento rerum 
aperitur quod clausum erat, et cognoscitur quod latebat." Emendari can only 
mean here actual emendation — not merely explanation, as Catholic historians of 
dogma have to assume. It is also worthy of note, that Augustine assigned 
CEcumenical rank to several Synods — e.g,^ that of Aries — which afterwards were 
not held to be CEcumenical. On the other hand, it is instructive that he himself 
did not, like the Orientals, regard the Nicene decree as the foundation of the 
doctrine of the Trinity ; see Reuter's arguments on the relation of the work " De 
trinitate" to the Nicene Symbol, (Ztschr. f. K.-Gesch. V. p. 375 if.). The Council 
of Chalcedon first put an end to dubiety as to the number, and the author- 
ity, of CEcumenical Councils in the East (even at the Kobber Synod, A.D. 449, 
only two had been recognised). Up till then the Nicene stood alone on an in- 
accessible height ; moreover, in after times the uniqueness of this Council was still 
remembered, though others were added beside it. For the rest, Roman Bishops 
spoke very depreciatorily of, or even refused to recognise, many canons of later 
councils; so Leo I. of the third of Constantinople (Ep. 106 [al. 80]), to say nothing 
of the twenty-eighth of Chalcedon. But Leo did not recognise the second Council 
as legitimate. Even Felix III. and Gelasius knew only of three CEcumenical Coun- 
cils. General Synods Leo I. declared to be inspired (see Ep. 114, 2, to the Bishops 
assembled at Chalcedon); but it is more than questionable whether he therefore 
held all their resolutions to be absolutely irreversible. 

1 After the Council of Chalcedon, it was, above all, Justinian's legislation which 
confirmed and popularised, even in the West, the view that there had been four 
CEcumenical Councils: see his edict on the Three Chapters, 131 : O/t/To täv rea-a-^pwv 
o-wv^J«v, T«v sv NtKOcta xeet Kuva-rocvTtvov7r6^,8t, ev ^E^ia-tji Kcct ev X»XKvi^6vt rMvrs^ 
tipot vöfJtnv r^^tv Ix^tuvxv kou rk ^Syf^xTx xur&v wq xl Qgörvtvo'TOi TifJtdvdua'xv 
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authority of regular Synods in general. After the seventh 
Synod it was a settled principle in the orthodox Church of the 
East that Scripture and the decisions of the seven CEcumenical 
Councils formed the sources of the knowledge of Christian 
truth. ' They were characterised simply as the tradition, nay, 
men spoke, and not infrequently speak and act up to the present 
day, as if the Church possessed and required no other sources 
of knowledge or authorities. As a rule, the irxpx^ofni; iypxCpot; 
is not included when Holy Scripture and the seven Councils 
are spoken of. 

This apparently simple, consistent development, seemingly 
corresponding to all requirements, did not, however, solve all 
difficulties, either after it had come to an end, or still less 
during its course. But it had further to reckon with authorities, 
some of which were of long standing, while others emerged in 
the contemporary organisation of the Church. What position 
was to be taken up in doctrinal controversies in which an CEcu- 
menical Synod had not pronounced its decision? Must there not 

ypei^ecit Accordingly, this development was inaugurated by Constantine and closed 
by Justinian. After him Gregory I. (Ep. L. I. 25) wrote: ^'Sicut sancti evangelii 
quattuor libros, sic quattuor concilia suscipere et venerari me fateor." But this very 
utterance proves that the West only slowly accepted this whole development 5 for 
Gregory leaves out of account the fifth CEcumenical Council held meanwhile. Again, 
the altitude of the North African Church in the sixth century proves that there the 
dubiety felt by Augustine had not yet been wholly overcome. But the attempts of 
the papal theologian Vincenzi to dispute the independent authority of the councils 
generally — even for the above date — are thoroughly biassed, and carried out with 
the most daring indifference to historical fact. See his "In St. Gregorii Nyss. et 
Origenis scripta et doctrinam nova defensio", 5 T., 1865 f. and "De processione 
Spiritus s. ex patre et filio", 1878. 

1 This is taught without any variation by the later so-called Symbols of the 
Greek Church and the most distinguished theologians up to the present day; see, 
e.g.^ Damalas, 'H dpöö^o^oi Tia-riQy Athens, 1877, p. 3 ff.: ov$stQ Tna-rs^st sIq fz/atv 
SKK/itia-tecv 6 fitj 6fioKoy&v Urt rh^ sxTpoa-wrovo'cei; recvrijv oiKOvyLSvtuxt; a-vv6$ovQ ro 
TTveVfJioc rd xytov cBtiyel sIq Tr&a-eev »Xvi^etxv. xect 'drt ^ IxkX^o-i» otVrti $h $vvecTaii 

VX ^ ^AAlf TTXpOC T^V STTUXO^OfjtljfjteVilV STTt T^Q fJLÖVIjt; SVOTOtoC XpX^Q T&V OtKOVfJtSVtKSv 

a-vv6$ci)v' BtÖTt ^ 0Lpx>l t&v iiepiK&v vTToxpscuTticßv ofjLO/idytßVy ^v KX^iiptaa-xv xl XoittxI 
sxx/itia'ixi, evTtv ^ f^^rtip r^t; hxtpga-swQ . . . i} TrpofjLvyjfjLOvsvQsla-x xvxyvupta-K; rßv sttt^ 
otxovfjLSvtKßv a-vvö^wv ea-rt yeyovo^ la-roptKÖVy izti^Sfzixv xxiov SKK/iija-ixa-TtKyiv xvx^ 
\[;»f A4^jfo-/v sTi^sx^H'^vov. According to present Greek ideas, the whole period of the 
Councils belongs to the classical antiquity of the Church; this period has long run 
its course. 
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be forthcoming in the Church at any moment a clear testimony 
to the truth, solving all doubtful questions, and giving forth no 
uncertain sound? What importance was due to the occupants 
of the great episcopal chairs, the Bishops of the apostolic com- 
munities, and especially of Rome ? Decisions were not reached 
in all these questions, but a certain common sense arose. First, 
the Church speaks also by a unanimous testimony, audible from 
the earliest days, and this testimony never has been and never 
for a moment is, lacking. What has been always, everywhere, 
and by all, believed is inerrant tradition, even if it has not 
been solemnly and formally attested, or laid down in primitive 
authorities. This leads to a procedure similar to that followed 
by Eusebius in settüng the N. T., viz., that the antiquity, 
unanimous attestation, and catholicity of a doctrine are to be 
expiscated in order that it may be certified a doctrine of the 
Church. The notion of 'antiquity' had now been extended 
and shifted with the advance of the Church. In the fourth 
century all the teachers held orthodox before Origen had been 
regarded as ancient, or vicini apostolorum (neighbours of the 
Apostles); the latter predicate especially had gradually been 
extended to the beginning of the third century: men like Ire- 
naeus, Apolhnaris of Hierapolis and Hippotytus even were called 
yvKfifiat Ti£y äxs^T6}.i)-j (friends of the Apo.stles). ' Then the 
whole period of the martyrs came to be considered sacred as the 
ancient time. But the Church was compelled to recognise to 
an increasing extent, that not much was to be gained for its 
purposes from its theological 'witnesses' before Athanasius, 
from those before as well as after Origen. Their names were 
still held in sacred memory — with the exception of those who 
seemed too greatly compromised, or had even fallen into bad 
odour with their own contemporaries ; but their works disappeared 
more and more, or gave place to forgeries. Accordingly, from 
the fifth century, Athanasius and orthodox teachers of similar 
views of the fourth century, appeared as the " Fathers " proper. ' 

I See as lo this the lülroductiun to my History of Ancient Christian Lilerilure 
up to Eusebius, Vol. I. 1S93. 

' AthanMins was not indeed so freqnrnlly quoted as one would believe. His 
works have been comparaiivel}' eclipsed ^r/ those of the CappidociatiE, and the 
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When controversies arose, and soon even at Synods, the votes 
of these men were counted. Doctrines were looked on as armed 
with the testimony of antiquity, when they could be supported 
from the Fathers from Athanasius to Cyril. Nor were forgeries 
wanting here. The disciples of ApoUinaris of Laodicea practised 
these frauds to a vast extent, in order to rediscover their mas- 
ter's teaching in antiquity; they were afterwards imitated by 
others. In any case, the tribunal of the * Fathers' remained 
an uncertain one; great as was the scope assigned to it, its 
place and value were not dogmatically detailed. It was not 
even really decided what relation the inspiration of the Councils 
held to the consensus patruniy * (see under). Such a consensus 
had often enough to be first restored; this was done by exe- 
gesis, or even by fabrications, because it was necessary to pre- 
suppose it. References of an opposite character remained of 
no effect; but when needs must a want of accuracy (akribeia) 
and detached errors were admitted in the case of individual 
Fathers, without the general conception being modified by these 
concessions. The Fathers were just read backwards — so to 
speak — i.e,t from the standpoint of the dogma of the time being, 
and their undeveloped or divergent doctrines were interpreted 
in accordance with the principle of making the best of every- 
thing. ^ 

final statement arrived at in the East, A.D. 381, of the dogma of the Trinity was 
more favourable to them than to Athanasius. The Synod of Constantinople, A.D. 
383, (see in loco) furnishes the first example of the authority of the Fathers being 
made decisive, and of the Scriptures themselves being ignored. But the attempt 
miscarried at the time. 

1 To the "teachers" the predicate " ©c^tvcwö-to; " was also applied. Thus 
Athanasius writes (De incam. verbi 56): A/ ypee^eet f4.h yxp $tx dso^öyuv iv$pc3v 
Totph '&eoV ix»?^viByta-»v kosi hyp^cpija-eev. *ii^e7i H vecpk rSv ecvrcc7i hrvyxocvovruv 
hoTrvsva-ruv Bt^eca-xx^uv^ o't xxt fiAprvpBQ rifC Xpta-rov 6s6tiitoq ysyövxtrt^ ijlxUvtsq 
fjt,iTuh'$of4,ev Kxt rifi a-y ^tXofjtct^tot. Similarly, though very rhetorically, Arius in his 
Thalia (Athanas. Orat. c. Arian I. 5): xxrx vta-rtv ixKeKTm ®eoü, a-vverßv &soV, 
TTxi^wv xy/wv, up&or6f4,6i)Vy xytov &€ou TvsVfJtx ^.xßövrwv, r^^e 'ifixUv 'iyuys vtto reSv 
a-o(piifQ f4,ST€X^vroi)Vy xa-rstenvj deo${$XKTUV, kxtx t&vtx a-o^&v re. 

2 It would take us too far to give detailed instances of the points discussed 
under this head. We only emphasise the following, (i) The attestationof a doctrine 
by the Councils was often set side by side with that given by the "Fathers", the 
"ancient" or "holy doctors", in such a way that the former seemed often to be 
merely a special case of the latter. And this was quite natural. The Church 
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Secondly, a peculiar reverence was inherited from the past 
for Apostolic Churches or their bishops, entwined with the 
evidence based on history and dogmatics. Although the theory 
of Cyprian, which allowed no special importance to the Bishops 



possessed no continuouG testinioay in Ihe Councils; from its distinctive character, 
however, it required ooe. And this could only be furnished by the uubroken chorus 
of octhodoit doctors. Even taken hutarically this court of appeal wa.s the olilcr. 
IreoKus ind especially Clemens Alex, had already referred to deceased presbyters 
as authoritative teachers; and Eusebius' conception of Church History embraced 
the idea— see preface and outline — that side by side with the suciisiio ipiscepomm 
there stood a series of witnesses who, in uniolemipted succession, had declared the 
true doctrine urally and in writing. (2) No definitions were arrived at of the manner 
in which the authority of the Bishops was related to that of the doctors. It was 
possible to shut one's eyes to this question, because in most cases the teachers 
were also bishops. As a rule, the Greeks spoke not of bishops, but the ancient 
doctors, when appealing to the witnesses to the truth. It was otherwise with tbe 
majority of the Latins after Cyprian (see p. 214). (3) As the usual procedure at 
the Councils was to set up no doctrinal tenet unless it was believed lo have the 
support of the doctors, and as the claioi was made that this course should always 
be adopted, the idea that the Councils were inspired was already abolished, and 
they were subordinated to the continuous testimony of the Church (see under). 
(4) The practice of consulting authorities began at the Ephesian Council; it played 
a more prominent part in every succeeding Synod. Athaoasius and the Arianshad 
undoubtedly disputed before this over passages io the Fathers, but their disputes 
were of slight importance compared with those that took place afterwards. (5] The 
notion of ecclesiastical antiquity gradually became more and more comprehensive; 
meanwhile the real ancient period of Christianity became more obscure, and bit by 
bit come to be forgotten. After the seventh the whole period of the Councils was 
looked OQ as the classical nnliquily of the Church. If even in the fourth, nay, up 
to the middle of the fifth century. Councils were held to be an innovation, their 
absence was now considered a characteristic of the age of the Epigoni ; indeed they 
were thought to be unnecessary, because everything was already settled. (6) The 
opinion held by faith that ihe "Fathers" had decided every disputed point before- 
hand, was a strong challenge to produce forgeries, am! resulted in objective and 
and subjective falsehood. Caspari (Alte und neue Quellen, etc., 1S79) has shown 
that the followers of ApoUinaris were the 6rst to forge on a large scale; but the 
Acts of Councils, and the examination of writings circulated under the names of 
celebrated Fathers, show that they had numerous imitators in the ranksof ail patties. 
The practice of Compiling collections of extracts, which was so much favoured 
after the middle of the fifth century, was, besides, especially adapted lo conceal 
forgeries or inaccuracies. (7) Hut the limits, authority, and character of the Court 
of Appeal of the "Fathers" were never determined. It was taught that the orthodox 
Fathers agreed in all matters, nay, this theory was treated as a dogma. Stephen 
Gobarus' attempt (I'holius, Cod. 2jz} to demonstrate the contradictions of the 
Fathers was fell to be profane, just as Eusebius had condemned as unchurch ma nuke 
the attitude of Marcellus of Aacyra, who had censiured the consultation, without 
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of Apostolic communities within the general authority of the 
Episcopate, had weakened this prestige, it still held its ground. 
Augustine still recalled it in the question of the extent of the 
Holy Scriptures. ' But there now grew up, in consequence of 

independent examination, of the '^ wisest " Fathers. But even John of Damascus had 
to admit that Fathers — otherwise orthodox — held divergent opinions on single 
points (De imag. I. 25), and Photius actually was more than once compelled, in 
the course of his learned studies, to notice mistakes committed by them (see his 
Bibliotheca). Therefore the question was never decided who constituted the ortho- 
dox Fathers. It became the custom to prefer (Athanasius), Gregory of Nazianzus, 
Chrysostom, Cyril, and afterwards also John of Damascus. In the fourth century 
the orthodox were much troubled by the fact that the Synod of Antioch(A.D. 268) 
rejected, while that of Nicaea accepted, the term 'Ofioovo'toQ. The treatment of this 
difficulty in Athanasius, " De synod." 43 sq., shows that no one had hit on the idea that 
the later decision made the earlier obsolete. It was rather held on the contrary: 
0/ vfo/iaßövrei &(p»vt^ou9'ty roi/^ fisrac rocVr» ysvofjtsvov^. Therefore Athanasius 
sought and found evidences of the word 'Ofioova-ioQ before the Samosatian con- 
troversy. Ultimately, however, he had to adopt a different treatment of the whole 
question, />., to show that 'Ofzoova-to^ had only been rejected at Antioch as against 
Paul, in order not to admit a contradiction in the chorus of the Fathers. The 
same difficulty was caused about the middle of the fifth century by the term "Ji/o 
^6a-stQ^\ for it was hard to find an instance of that in antiquity. Of Eutyches the 
folloiwing expression is recorded (Mansi VI., p. 700): ro ex $vo ^vveenv evuUia-uv 
Kec&^ vTTÖvretvtv yeysvviia'6eci rbv xvpiov i^fi&v 'Iif^'oi/v Xpivrov fifire fjLSfjLa&tiKevxi Iv 
TciiQ eK&ea-Bo-t rßv uyiuv Trecrspwv fivire Kotretiexso'^eu^ si rvx,Oi Tt osvr^ rotoüro Txp^ 
Ttvo^ v^avec'yiveiia-Kea-&»it h^ rd tscq dstxi ypx^oct; otfisivovxi elvect riji; rßv Trocrspuv 
h^OM-KOt^tecQ. He afterwards disowned this expression as being distorted, his advocate 
corrected it in his name thus: "The Fathers have spoken in different ways, and 
I accept everything they say, but not as a rule of faith" (el^ xavövu $^ Trta-rsu^ 
ov hixofieu). That is very instructive. The words excited the greatest consternation 
in the assembly in which they were uttered, and the speaker felt himself compelled 
at once to excuse them on the ground of a momentary confusion. 

* See above, Note i, p. 198, and compare "De peccator. mer. et remiss." I., 50. 
Here the auctoritas ecclesiarum orientalium is mentioned (in reference to the Ep. 
to the Hebrews), and to Augustine this auctoritas was exalted, because Christianity 
had come from the Apostolic Churches, from the communities to which John and 
Paul had written, above all^ from yerusalem {unde ipsum evangelium cog fit pradi- 
cari). The fact that the Donatists had been separated from Apostolic Churches 
proved to him that they were wrong; see especially the Liber ad Donat. post 
collat. c. 4, c. 29; also Ep. 52, c. 3 and c. Lib. Petil. 1. II., c. 51 (Reuter in the 
Ztschr. f. K.-Gesch. V., p. 361 flf.). Optatus had already held the same view as 
Augustine; see the important details "De schism. Donat." II., 6, VI., 3. But even 
after the middle of the sixth century a Roman Pope, Pelagius I., singled out the 
fact in praise of Augustine, that he, "mindful of the divine teaching which founded the 
Church on the Apostolic Chairs^ taught that those were schismatics who seceded 
from the doctrine and communion of these Apostolic Chairs'''' (Mansi, Concil. IX., 
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the Metropolitan and Patriarchate form of government, a new 
aristocracy among the Bishops, which received its importance 
from the size and influence of the episcopal cities. Rome, Alex- 
andria — the founding of whose Church by Mark was undisputed 
about A.D. 300 — and Antioch were not affected by the rivalry 
involved in this new principle ; for in these cases the special 
connection with the Apostles coincided with the greatness of the 
city. But the political factor prevailed so strongly that the 
Chairs of Corinth, Thessalonica, etc., and finally, even that of 
Ephesus, ' lost all pecuHar prestige — only that of Jerusalem, in 
spite of the political insignificance of the city, was ranked with 
those more distinguished* — but Constantinople was added to 
the list of the outstanding episcopates. In the East this was 
frankly justified by the political position of the city;^ but this 
justification was so far insufHcient as the chair, by its co-ordin- 
ation with the Apostolic sees, participated in the attributes 

p. 716). Pelagius even declared that when doubts as to the faith arose it wal 
necessary to coofonn to /Ac Apostolic C/iairs (1. c. p. 73z}. This form of esprea- 
sion is all the more remarkable since tile Roman Bishopsof the fifth century spoke, 
as a rule, as if the designation sedes apesloUca belonged peculiarly to their Chair. 

' At the transition from the fourth to the fifth century; see Ilefele II., pp. 77 ff., 
49S 1., 528 ff- 

ä See the 71h Canon of Niaea, and in addition, Hefele'sdctaiLq, Vol. I., p. 403 f.; 
n., p. 213. Jerusalem was first raised to a Patriarchite at Chalcedoo, see Hefele 
II., pp. 477, 502. Jerusalem became once more the '■holy city' in the fourth cen- 
tury; see Epiphonius and others. 

* See tlie jrd Canon of CoDstantinople, Ilefele, II., p. 17 f. and the z8th of Chal- 
cedon, Hefele, II., p. 527 f.; t$ tfiii^ tnC Tfirßurifa^ 'Päfuft iiäi rä ßsvriMÜiiv 
TJjv »ifAjv iKf/njii, (? rarifit iiK&rui intSiiiiKari ri jrfsaßiis, lUti ilf aiiT^ aHarli 
Hivoüitcmi bI iitsiTii TiimfiuivTa adx^iAcrraroi Wiaxt'Tei rii 'Icu Tfirßiia sTivif^av 
T^ T^t tiat 'PHfxif« öyinräTif ifivtf, li^yai Kfitxirn, T^> ßarit-iia nai ruyKfjiriji 
■rif(i(i(7«'au ri>,iv nai rät 'i'iruv «ToAaif obit ew rfirßilav tJ Vftrßvrip^ ßariXiSi 
'PBftji, xai h Tolt EinAifo'iaoTixoT;, in (xiiVij», fiJj-JtÄi/Mo-äa* ^fiyfiasi, Sivrifati 
I1.it' (i»i'vi|v ÖTtäfX'»""'- Couslantinople was factitiously promoted to the place of 
Ephesus by reason of this unexampled act of legitimation. At the Roliber Synod, 
nevertheles-s, it still held the fifth place. As regards Ihe historical interpretation of 
the sixth Canon of Nic^a and the third of Constantinople, 1 agree substantially with 
the excellent arguments of Kattenbusch (I.e. 1., p. Si ff.]; only it must be slill 
more strongly emphasised that the Canons o( A.D. 3S1 bore a clearly marked 
hostility to Alexandria. Even then it was considered necessary to suppress the 
authority of the Alexandrian Church, which was on the point of developing into 
the premier Church of the East. 
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which the latter possessed in virtue of their apostolic character. * 
Such attributes continued to be ascribed to those chairs without 
it being stated, however, in what they really consisted. They 
were nothing tangible, and yet they were held to exist. ' But 
even in the view of Orientals they belonged in a preeminent 
degree to Rome. The works of the only western author before 
Jerome who was also read in the East — />., Cyprian — could 
not fail to heighten the prestige of Rome. ' But that was 
already great enough in itself. As the ancient capital of the 
Empire, as the city of the two chief Apostles, of the Cathedra 
Petrin as the only apostolic community of the West, that which 
had done more for the whole Church than any other, Rome 
even in the East enjoyed a unique prestige. ^ But as early as 
the fourth century, and certainly from the fifth onwards, Rome 
meant the Roman Bishop, with whose spiritual dignity were 
fused the memories of the ancient city that had ruled the world. 
These memories overhung the place, after the Emperor had 
left, and the most of them clung to the Bishop. In the 
momentous Arian conflict the great Eastern sees, except Alex- 
andria, became compromised or dishonoured; the orthodox 
Orientals sought and found their support in Rome. ^ The Emperor 

* An energetic protest was admittedly raised, especially by Leo I. and his suc- 
cessors. Leo at the same time also advocated the rights of the Apostolic Churches 
in general (Ep. io6). We cannot here follow out the controversy, although it 
reflects the revivification of the Byzantine Church and State, and the attitude of 
the Roman Bishops, which was purely ecclesiastical, though it did rest on fictions : 
see Hefele II., pp. 408, 539 if., 549 if., and Sohm 1. c. I., pp. 377 — 440. It waä not 
until the fourth Lateran Synod (Can. 5), when a Latin Patriachate existed at Con- 
stantinople (12 1 5), that Rome recognised the 28th Canon of Chalcedon. 

2 Although all Bishops were held to be successors of the Apostles, yet Leo I. 
singles out very distinctly those who had inherited the chairs of the Apostles j see 
his letter to the Emperor Marcian (Ep. 104). 

3 Not only Eusebius, but also Theodore of Mopsuestia had read Cyprian's 
Epistles. At the Council of Ephesus evidence taken from him was read 5 see Vin- 
cent, Commonit. 42. Of the Westerns, after Cyprian, Ambrose was especially 
esteemed in the East. Augustine also possessed a certain authority. 

^ See Vol. II., p. 149 f. 

^ On the authority of the Roman Bishop in the fourth century, see Hauck, Der 
römische Bischop in 4 Jahrh., 1881; Rade, Damasus, 1881; Langen, Gesch. der 
römischen Kirche, 2 Vols., 1881, 1885; Sohm, 1. c. In what follows we only discuss 
Rome's prestige in the East. Even Hefele (1. c. I., p. 8) admits that the first eight 
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in Constantinople who brought the great controversy to an end 
was a Western, full of veneration for Rome, The promotion 
which he afterwards assigned to Constantinople was no equi- 
valent — at first, at least, — for the advance in political power 
secured to Rome by the Arian controversy. ' The role of 

Synods were oat appoiated and couvoked by the Reman Bishops. His arguments 
aä to the presidency at the Synods are, however, biassed (pp. zg — 44). It was at 
Chakedon that the legates of the Roman Bishop first occupied a special position. 
The sixth Canon of Nicrea, when correctly interpreted, gives no preference to Rome, 
but refers merely to the fact that it was Ihe ecclesiastical metropolis for the Churches 
of several provinces. It is credible that Julius I. uttered the principle (Socrates 
H. E. n, 17): ni iiTii «afi 7nifti(v «E iTirieiTtaii 'Pwffi« Kavovi^e^Tic «i(KAi(ff/a(. 
The peculiar authority of the Roman Chair showed itself in the fourth century in 
the follawiog facts. First, CoDstaotine transferred to the Roman Bishop the duty 
of presiding over the commission to examine the esse of the Donatists. Secondly, 
the oppressed adherents of the Nicene Symbol in the East turned to him for 
protection (see even Langen, I. c, I., p. 415 f.). Thirdly, we have the request of 
the Ensebians that Julius should decide the dogmatic question; it is true that very 
soon — when ihey foresaw their defeat in Rome — they changed their tone. They 
still conceded a. peculiar dignity to Rome; it does not seem to me possible to 
translate (piXeTililav (Sozom, in. 8) with Langen by "ambition," Yet they pointed 
out that Rome had received its Christianity from the East, and that it was as little 
entitled 10 review the decision of a dogmatic question given in the East, as the 
Oriental Bishops would have been to täte up the Novatian affair after Rome had 
spoken. (The letter is to be reconstructed from Soiom. III. 8, and Athanas. apolog, 
c. Arian. 25 — 35) Fourthly, we have evidence of Rome's position also in Julius' 
epistle to the Orientals (Athanas. L c); (ifdily, in Canons 3 and 5 of the Synod 
of Sardica; and sixthly, in the request of the Anliochenes, or Jerome, to Damasas, 
for a decision in the Antiochene schism (Ep. 16). 

■ Damasas' policy did not at once succeed in raising the prestige of Ihe Roman. 
Chair in the East (see Rade, 1. c, p, 137 f.), hut the manner in which Theodosius 1. 
at first decided the Arian controversy there, did. " Cunclci fopuhs, guns cltmitiliie 
nostra rigit ttntferanifntuin, in tali volumus religiom versari, quam divinum 
Petrum apcstolum tradidisst Romanis TtHgie tafUi ad nunc ab ipsa insinuala 
declarat" etc. Besides, the new style adopted by Damasus in his letter to the 
Oriental Bishops (Theodoret M. E. V. 10) was not without effect in the East. He 
calls them my "sons" instead of my "brethren," and be no longer spealis, like 
other Bishop», as commissioned by the Synod — though the question at issue was 
a decision of the Synod — or as representing the Western Church, On the contrary, 
he addresses them In virtue of the authority of his " Apostolic Chair," which he 
connects solely with Peter and without any reference to Paul. "'The first rank is 
due to the Holy Church, in which the Holy Apostle had his seat, and taught 
how we should fitly guide the helm which we have undertaken to control." Rade 
has, besides, here rightly conjectured (p, 136) that Jerome had a share in this letter, 
which did a great deal to raise the inSueoce of the Roman Chair in the East. 
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observer and arbiter, which the Roman Bishop was able to play 
in the Christological controversies, made it possible for him to 
maintain for a time the lofty position he had won. * (On the 
aspirations of the Alexandrian Bishops, Athanasius, Peter, etc., 
and the successful opposition to them by Leo, see chap. IX.) 
There can be no doubt that even in the eyes of the Orientals 
there attached to the Roman Bishop a special something, which 
was wanting to all the rest, a nimbus which conferred upon 
him a peculiar authority. ' Yet this nimbus was not sufficiently 

1 From and after Siricius I., the Roman Bishops maintained that it was their 
province to care for all Churches (Constant, p. 659. £p. 6, ch. i). On the relation 
of Leo I. to the E^t, and to the fourth Council, see Langen, 1. c II., pp. 10 f., 50 ff. 
The phrase "our fatherly solicitude" occurs frequently even in the letters of his 
predecessors to the EUist The appeal of Cyril to Coelestine is very important in 
its bearing on the dignity of the Roman Chair; compare the language of the 
Roman legate at the Council of Ephesus (Mansi m., p. 1279 ^O* 

' In the work ''Der Papst und das Concil von Janus" (1869), P* 93? ^^ find 
this passage. "In the writings of the doctors of the Greek Church, Eusebius, 
Athanasius, Basil the Great, the two Gregorys, and Epiphanius, not a word is to 
be found of peculiar pregrogatives being assigned to a Roman Bishop. Chrysostom, 
the most prolific of the Greek Fathers, is absolutely silent on the point, and so also 
are the two Cyrils. Basil (Opp. ed. Bened. m. 301, Ep. 239 and 214) has expressed 
his contempt for the writings of the Popes in the strongest terms [in the affairs of 
Marcel lus] : ' these proud and conceited westerns, who would only fortify heresy ' ; 
even if their letters descended from heaven, he would not accept them." It is true 
that, seeing the now wide-spread view of the apostolic succession of all Bishops, 
the prestige of the Roman Bishop is hardly perceptible in the East at the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, and that he had to fight, /^., to wrest for himself 
the position which had formerly belonged to the Roman Church. Therefore the 
testimonies to a special dignity being possessed by the Roman Bishops in the East 
in the fourth century are in fact comparatively scanty. But they are not wanting — 
see, e.g-.. Greg. Naz., Carmen de vita sua T. IL, p. 9, and Chrysostom, Ep. ad 
Innocent I. — and from AJ). 380 this dignity bulked more largely in the eyes of 
Orientals, though indeed, without receiving a definite and fixed meaning. Very 
characteristic in this respect are the Church Histories of Socrates and Sozomen, 
who on this point are hee from partiality, and reflect the universal opinion. But 
it does not occur to them to doubt that the Roman Bishop had a special authority 
and a unique relation to the whole Church (see, ^^., Socrat 11. 8, 15, 17; Soz. 
nL 8; also Hieodorefs letter to Leo I.). Instructive here are the collections of Leo 
Allatius and in the Innsbrucker Theol. Ztschr., 1877, p. 662 f.; see also three 
treatises by the Abbe Martin : " Saint Pierre, sa venue et son martyre k Rome," 
in the Rev. des quest historiq., 1873 (principally from oriental sources) ; "S.Pierre 
et S. Paul dans P^glise Nestorienne," Paris, 1875; "S. Piore et le Rationalisme 
devant les eglises orientales," Amiens, 1876. These discussions, diough in part nn- 
critical, are very frdl of matter. Matt. XVL 1 8, John XXL 18, were undoubtedly 
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bright and luminous to bestow upon its possessor an unimpeach- 
able authority; it was rather so nebulous that it was possible 
to disregard it without running counter to the spirit of the 
universal Church. And it gradually became fainter. The more 
completely, after the middle of the fifth century, the internal 
relations of West and East ceased, and the more strongly the 
distinctively Byzantine spirit could assert itself in the diminished 
Church of the East, so the more rapidly deciined the prestige 
of the Roman Bishop. Constantinople put an end to it in its 
own midst, when the Roman Bi.shop set up claims which in the 
fourth and fifth centuries had been palliated by actual circum- 
stances and the necessities of the time, but which 500 years 
afterwards could not fail to be felt as the intrusion of an alien 
spirit. ' Yet, in spite of this, the idea of the unity of the Church 
still held its ground for a long time. After Synods ceased to 
be held, the influence of the great Patriarchates throughout the 
whole Church in the East increased ^ — though, indeed, the 
orthodox Patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, had 
lost their real importance; and theoretically the dignity of the 

never referred iu the East to the primacy of liome (see Janus, p. 97). Still ia ajiy 
case it is saying too little — even foe the period about the year A.D. 380 — lo 
remark as Rade does (1. c, p. 137). To tlie Orientals the Bishop of Rome was like 
the rest, only, thaoka to his sittiation, the natural representative of the Churches of 
the westero half of the Empire, acting, as it were, as correspondent in the name 
of the Christians of the West, 

' The prestige of the Roman Bishop in the East was accordiagly on the in- 
crease from the bcgitinitjg of the fourth till the middle of the tifth century, re- 
mained at its height till about the time of Justinian, when, however, il lost its 
practical importance, and then, apart from the events about A.D. 6S0 and the next 
decades, slowly declined, yet vjithout ever being wholly destroyed. The Roman 
Chair was now held to be schismatic; if not that, it would still have been the 
first. Undoubtedly there was a strong inclination in later times to oppose it by 
advancing the see of Jerusalem, the seat of James, hut it was not possible to gain 
any conRdence in the claim of the latter to the Urst place. See oo the criticism 
of the papacy by the Creeks, Pichler, Gesch. der kirchl. Trennung zwischen Or. 
u. Occ, 1864; Hergcnrüthcr, Photius, 3 Vols. 1867 AT; Gass, Symbolik, p.aieff.; 
Kalletibusch, I. c, pp. 79 — 124. It was a settled doctrine of the Church in the East, 
that the Chnrcb has no visible head. 

' Tbe terms rufuttifq and Svtarrita are first used, so far as I know, in reference 
to Antioch, I'.r., against PaulofSamos. (Eus. H. E. VII. 30), after Origcn had already 
complained of the ambition of the Great Bishops. Socrates has expressed himself 
very frankly about this matter. 
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Roman Bishop as primus inter pares, though not unassailed, 
was embraced in that of the great Eastern sees. But it was 
never made clear how far the Patriarchs in their collective cap- 
acity really constituted an authority in dogma: there is not 
even an explicit statement that they did form such an authority. 
There was an uncertainty of opinion as to their position along- 
side of and in the (Ecumenical Synods. * Here also there was 
an absence of fixed definitions. The Church as it is, with its 
graduated orders, crowned by the Patriarchs, constituted the 
tradition and the authority. But the authority of no factor in 
this system possessed, when isolated, any significance whatever. 
It might not assert itself at the expense of the rest. Its dignity 
was founded on its being a part of antiquity. 

As to II. This at once involves the answer to the second 
question (see p. 214). The assumption that the Councils were 
inspired did not imply any power on their part to deliver new 
revelations to the Church. On the contrary, they proved their 
peculiar possession of the Holy Spirit by their unfailing testi- 
mony to the ancient doctrinal tradition. ^ But in that case the 
new formulas created by the Councils could not but cause 

1 The importance of the four Patriarchs — of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem — was celebrated here and there in lofty expressions ; it was especially 
prominent in the later Symbols, so-called, of the Greek Church (see Gass, 1. c, 
p. 222 f.). Their presence or that of their representative was even held to be 
absolutely necessary at an CEcumenical Synod ; but not only was the extent of their 
authority never defined, but the essential equality of all Bishops was steadily main- 
tained in the East ; and the latest development of the Greek Church, />., its dis- 
ruption into perfectly independent National Churches, has thrown overboard the 
whole 'Constitution of the Patriarchate', which in all ages was more a matter of 
assertion than reality. The Bishop of Alexandria, undoubtedly, nearly succeeded 
in becoming in the fifth century supreme Bishop of the East, but Leo and Pul- 
cheria overthrew him. Kattenbusch (1. c. p. 357 if.) furnishes further details as 
to the "five Patriarchs as symbolical figures." Has the Patriarchate of Rome come 
to an end in the view of the Greek Church? In the abstract, no 5 in the concrete, 
yes. 

2 See above, p. 215 f. Augustine gives utterance to a very remarkable statement 
in De bapt. c. Donat. II., 4, 5 : " Quomodo potuit ista res (the baptism by heretics) 
tantis altercationum nebulis involuta, ad plenarii concilii luculentam illustrationem 
confirmationemque perduci, nisi primo diutius per orbis terrarum regiones multis 
hinc atque hinc disputationibus et coUationibus episcoporum pertractata constaret?" 
Accordingly, only a matter which had already become ripe for decision through 
frequent deliberations could be submitted to and decided by a Council. 
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offence, How far they did is shown by the history of the dog- 
matic controversies. Above all, the uiibiblical catch-word 'con- 
substantial' ['Oi^oQÜTw^), for a time directly rejected by the 
Church, only won acceptance under great difficulties, even 
among those who had little or no objection to the cause it 
represented. These formulas had to be proved in some way or 
other to have been anciently held. For 'Oftifliitric^ it was of the 
highest importance that a Council had made it an accomplished 
fact. As the word gradually made good its ground, the Coun- 
cil lay far enough in the past to be itself regarded as belong- 
ing to antiquity. The evidence was got by reasoning in a 
circle; the authority of the Council supported the word which 
was anything but old, but the authority of any Council was 
dependent on its rejection of all innovations. Numerous pas- 
sages in the Fathers furnished material in confirmation of the 
later formulas — which were never, so far as I know, bluntly 
deduced from unwritten tradition [Tixpx^ein? aypxCpo?) ; but a 
strong preference was shown for understanding them as a repe- 
tition of the Nicene Symbol, the explication being disregarded, 
just as Irenjeus in his time had passed off the Symbol unfolded 
in an antignostic sense, the reguta fidei, for the Symbol itself, 
i.e., for the ancient repository of the truth. In spite of all novel- 
ties, it was thus contended that novelties were not forthcoming 
in the Church. Nay, even the power of the Councils to mifoid 
doctrines authoritatively was not plainly asserted in the East; 
on the other hand, a Western, Vincentius of Lerinum, did 
maintain it, and essayed to furnish a theory on the subject. 
After the uncertainties of the Greeks over the conception of 
tradition, we really breathe freely when we study tlie attempt 
of this man to introduce light and certainty into the question. 
However, even in the Fast, the younger generation now and 
then gave the older Fathers the benefit of looking at their 
words as having been uttered at a time when dogma was 
not yet explained, or sharply formulated. Strictly speaking, 
this expedient was not tenable on Greek ground. Only a 
very sparing use therefore was made of it there, ' while the 
' The mote common way of puHing it iu the Ensl W[is that the writer in 
question had failed in the necessary "Akribeia" (exactness), i.e., he could, and 
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Catholic West employs it to a great extent up to the present 
day.^ 

The conception of tradition is accordingly quite obscure. 
The hierarchical element does not in theory play the leading 

should, have done it better (see, above all, the views of Photius). But it was 
rarely admitted that the Church at the time referred to did not yet possess complete 
akribeia in dogma. But we have further to notice here that a distiDction was 
still drawn both in East and West between questions of faith, in the strict sense 
of the term, and theological doctrines, and that unity in the former was alone 
demanded. But as this distinction was in itself obscure, since in fact questions of 
faith had been transformed into theological and scientific ones, so in the East it became 
more and more restricted, though it was never wholly effaced. Augustine, besides, 
still laid great stress on this distinction, and accepted a whole group of theolo- 
gical doctrines in which differences did not endanger unity ; the passages are given 
in Reuter, Ztschr. f. K.-Gesch. V., p. 363 ff. But if "faith" is itself a doctrine, 
where does it cease and the doctrine begin? Besides the excuse of want of ac- 
curacy, which, indeed, involves censure, that of at Aot/o-Tfpov^f^pÄ^ev«/ was asserted. 
It involved no fault. Thus Athanasius writes (De Synod. 45) of the Fathers who 
in A.D. 268 rejected the term 'Ofxoovo'toi at Antioch : Tgpt rfJQ roO vtov QeÖTiiTOi 
(i'jeh.o^vrepov yp&^ovrei ov Kxreytvovro Trtpt ri^Q rov SfJtoua-fov xxptßetecQ. Precisely 
in the same way the Homoiousians at Nice excused the Nicene Fathers. Unique, 
so far as I know, is the statement of Gregory of Naz. (Orat. 3 1 . 28), which is only 
explicable from the still wholly confused state of the doctrine of the Holy Ghost in his 
time. " As the O. T. declared the Father clearly, but the Son more vaguely, so the 
N. T. has revealed the Son, but only suggested the divinity of the Spirit" [compare 
the contentions of the Montanists]. "Now, however, the Spirit reigns among us, and 
makes himself more clearly known to us; for it was not advisable to proclaim the 
divinity of the Son, so long as that of the Father was not recognised, or to impose 
upon the former — if we may use such a bold expression — that of the Spirit, while 
it (viz., the divinity of the Son) was not accepted." We may in this passage study 
the distinction between Gregory the theologian and Athanasius. 

^ So, above all, Augustine, who excused Cyprian in this way, and further, set 
up the general rule that as long as no unequivocal decisions had been given in a 
question, the bond of unity was to be maintained among the dissentient Bishops 
(De bapt. c. Donat. II. 4, 5). Augustine thus admitted that ecclesiastical tradition 
did not at every moment solve all questions pending in the Church. The Donatist 
and Pelagian controversy roused Western theologians to reflect on tradition. One 
fruit of this reflection was the Commonitorium of Vincentius of Lerinum, unique, 
because it deals professedly with the question of tradition. The arguments are 
decisive of Western views, but the book did not extend its influence into the East ; 
there the ideas about tradition remained characteristically indefinite. A short analy- 
sis of the Commonitorium is necessary. Let it be noticed that it is ultimately 
aimed at Augustine's doctrine of grace and predestination, but that a large part 
of the rules are taken from that theologian. 

After a preface, in which Vincentius remarks that he is only sketching out what 
he had received from the past, he sets side by side the two foundations of the 
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part in it. The apostolical succession has in theory had no such 
thorough-going importance even in the West for the proof of 
tradition as one would expect. After the time of the Councils 
the authority of the Bishops as bearers of tradition was wholly 

faith, the divine law (Holy Scripture) and the tradition of the Catholic Church (i). 
The former is sufficient by itself, but it requires the latter for its correct explana- 
tion (2). The latter embraces what had been believed everywhere^ at alliimes^sn^ 
by all—or^ at least, by almost all priests and doctors (3). Accordingly, the following 
criteria were to be applied: (a) When a section of the Church renounced the 
communion of the Catholic faith, the Christian followed the great communion; 
(b) when a heresy threatened danger to the whole Church, he held by antiquity, 
"which, certainly, could not now be seduced"; (c) when he came upon heresy in 
antiquity itself, in a few men, or in a city or province, he followed the decision 
of a General Council; (d) if no such Council had spoken, he examined and compared 
the orthodox doctors and retained what — not two, or three — but all, had alike 
taught clearly, frequently, and persistently, in one and the same sense (4). These 
rules are illustrated by reference to the dangers, which had threatened the Church 
from Donatism, Arianism, and the Anabaptists (5 — lo). At this point, however, 
it is conceded that orthodox teachers might have and had fallen into error on 
one point; nevertheless they were blessed, but hell received the Epigoni, who, in 
order to start a heresy, took hold of the writings of one or other of the ancients 
(as the Donatists did of Cjrprian's) which were composed in obscure language, 
and which, owing to the obscurity prevailing in them, seemed to coincide with 
their teaching, so that the views brought forward by these heretics bore not to 
have been maintained for the first time and exclusively by them. Such people 
were like Ham in uncovering the shame of their father (ii). After this excursus 
the author adduces proofs from Paul's Epistles, that changes in the creed, in short, 
any kind of innovation, constituted the worst evil (12 — 14). In order to prove and 
tempt his own, God had permitted teachers belonging to the Church, and there- 
fore not foisted in from without, to essay the setting up of new tenets in the 
Church ; examples are taken from Nestorius, Photinus, and ApoUinaris ; their heresy 
is described, and contrasted with the true faith (15 — 22). But the greatest tempt- 
ation of the Church was due to the innovations of Origen, who was so famous 
(23), and of the no less distinguished TertuUian (24). Here follows a detailed 
practical application; those who have been seduced by the great heretics should 
unlearn to their salvation, what they have learned to their destruction; they must 
apprehend as much of the doctrine of the Church as can be grasped by the 
mind, and believe what they cannot understand; all novelty is wickedness and 
folly; in making innovations ignorance cloaks itself under the 'scientific spirit', 
imbecility under 'enlightenment', darkness under 'light'. The pure science of the 
worship of God is only given in the Catholic, ancient, and harmonious tradition 
(25 — 27). Antiquity is really the thorough-going criterion of the truth. 

This is followed by the second part, which contains the most original matter. 
It opens with the question whether there is any progress in the Church of Christ 
in religion. This is answered in the affirmative ; the progress is ' very great ' ; 
but it consists in deepening, not in altering. It is organic growth of knowledge 
both on the part of individuals and the Church (28). In order to illustrate this, 
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spent on that proof. Yet even that is perhaps saying too much. 
Everything was really obscure. So far, however, as the Greek 
Church has not changed since John of Damascus, the Greek has at 
present a perfectly definite sense of the foundation of religion. 

use is made figuratively of the growth of the child and plants ; religion is fortified 
with years, expanded with time, and developed more subtly with age ; yet every- 
thing remains really what it was, no innovation takes place, for a single novelty 
would destroy everything (29 — 31). The Church is intent only on clearness, light, 
a more subtle differentiation and invigoration of doctrine. What then did it ever 
seek to attain by the decrees of Councils, except that simple belief should become 
more definite, supine preaching be rendered more urgent, and that a wholly in- 
dolent conduct of affairs should give place to a correspondingly anxious perform- 
ance of duty ? " Hoc inquam semper neque quidquam prseterea, hsereticorum novitati - 
bus excitata [that then is admitted], conciliorum suorum decretis catholica perfecit 
ecclesia, nisi ut quod prius a majoribus sola traditione susceperat, hoc deinde pios- 
teris etiam per scripturse chirographum consignaret, magnam rerum summam paucis 
litteris comprehendendo et pUrutnque propter intelligeniia lucetn non novum fidei 
sensutn novce appeltationis proprietate signando " (32). As compared with this ad- 
mission, the author attacks all the more vigorously the 'wicked verbal innovations' 
practised by all heretics (33, 34). But it was still more necessary to be on one's 
guard when heretics appealed to Scripture — as e.g,^ the Arians did to predicates 
taken from the Bible against the term ' OfJioova-toQ — for they were the real wolves 
in sheeps' clothing, sons of the devil, for the devil also quoted the Bible (35 — 37). 
All that was necessary to meet their exposition and obtain the correct sense, was 
simply to apply the criteria given in ch. 4. (38). The last of these was the search 
for the concordant views of many and great teachers, when a Council had not 
yet decided the question concerned. Then follows a particular instruction which 
betrays very clearly the uncertainty of that citerion. It was to be applied, not to 
every unimportant question, but only, at least for the most part only, in the case 
of the rule of faith j it was, further, only to be used when heresies had just arisen, 
"before they had time to falsify the standards of the ancient creed, before they 
could by a wider diffusion of the poison adulterate the writings of the forefathers. 
Heresies already circulated and deeply rooted were not to be attacked in this 
way, because in the long lapse of time they had had sufficient opportunity to pur- 
loin the truth" ( ! ! ). Christians must try to refute these ancient heresies by the 
authority of Scripture alone — accordingly the principle of tradition is declared in- 
solvent; or they must simply be avoided as having been already condemned. But 
even the principle of the consensus of the teachers is to be used with the greatest 
caution; it is strictly guarded; it is only of weight when, as it were, a whole 
Council of doctors can be cited (39). But in that case no one is entitled to dis- 
regard it, for the ancient doctors are the * prophets and teachers' ranked by Paul 
next to the Apostles, and described by him as presented to the Church by God. 
He who despises them despises God. We must cling to the agreement of the holy 
Churches, which are holy because they continue in the communion of the faith (40). 
In the so-called second Commonitorium (ch. 41 — 43) there is first a recapitulation 
in which the sufficiency of Scripture as source of truth is once more emphasised. 
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Besides Holy Scripture, tradition is the source of knowledge of, 
the authority for, the truth; and tradition is the Church itself, 
not, as in the West, governed by Rome, as a sovereign, living 
power, but in its immovable, thousand-year-old doctrines and 
orders. Even Scripture is to be explained by the tradition 
which transmits it, although Scripture is itself to some extent 
the caput et origo traditionis. But tradition still really presents 
itself in two forms as it did among the earliest Alexandrians: 
there is a perfectly official form — now that of the Councils, 
and one more profound and indefinite— corresponding to the 
'scientific tradition* [Trx^xho^Tiq ^vcca-rtKij) of the ancient Alex- 
andrians. 

3. TAe Church, ^ 

Cyril of Jerusalem in his Catechisms portrays the Church 
to his disciples as a spiritual communion. But in explaining the 
predicate 'catholic*' he completely identifies this spiritual com- 
munion with the empirical Church. It is called 'ExxAjj(7/<«, be- 
cause it summons all men together, and unites them with one 
another. This it does at God*s command; for after God had 
rejected the first community as the * synagogue of the wicked ', 

It is then shown that, at the Council of Ephesus held three years before, no 
novelty was proposed, but decisions were based on the sayings of the Fathers. 
The Fathers are named singly whose works were publicly read there (42). Vin- 
centius therefore considered that the authority of the Council consisted wholly in 
its strict adherence to the testimony of tradition. In the last chapter statements 
follow to the same effect by the two last Roman Bishops. The authority of the 
Roman Chair is appended 'that nothing may seem wanting to completeness'. 
Perhaps the most notable feature in the whole of Vincentius' exposition is that 
the Bishops as such— apart from the Council — play absolutely no part, and that, 
in particular, no reference is made to their Apostolic succession as sharing in the 
proof of doctrine. The ancient "teachers" are the court of appeal. We see that 
Cyprian's influence was not so far-reaching, even in the West, as one should have 
supposed. The proof of tradition was not really based on the hierarchy. 

1 Compare the statements of Kattenbusch, 1. c, p. 330 ff. The East never arrived 
at a definite theory of the natlire and features of the Church. 

2 On this attribute see Vol. II., p, 75, n. I. From the middle of the fourth 
century the clause "x«/ [g/c] /it/«v ityioty xet^oXtxiiv exxXfia-ixv^^ must have stood in 
the Symbols of by far the most of the provincial Churches in the East. The Bt^ 
is to be referred also to the Church. 
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because they had crucified the Saviour, he built out of the heathen 
a second Church, on which his favour rests ; that is the Church 
of the living God, pillar and foundation of the truth. To 
it alone belong the predicates one, holy, and catholic; the 
communities of the Marcionites, Manichaeans, and other heretics 
are societies of godlessness. The Church, which was formerly 
barren, is the mother of us all; she is the Bride of Christ. In 
this second Church God has appointed Apostles, Prophets, and 
teachers, and miraculous gifts of every kind; he has adorned 
it with all virtues, proved it to be unconquerable in persecution, 
and made it an object of veneration even to kings, since its 
boundaries are wider than those of any secular kingdom. It is 
called Catholic because it extends over the whole globe, teaches 
all necessary dogmas to men universally and unceasingly, com- 
prehends and leads to the true worship of God all men with- 
out respect of class, is able to cure all sins in soul and body, 
and possesses in its midst all virtues and all conceivable gifts 
of grace. * 

These utterances of Cyril concerning the Church contain the 
quintessence of all that has ever been said of it by the Greeks. * 
They have adorned it with all conceivable attributes, applying 
to it all the O. T. passages descriptive of the people of Israel. ^ 
They glorified it as the communion of faith and virtue, and as 
a rule clung to this description of it in their catechetical and 

1 Cyril, Cat. XVIII., ch. 22—27. 

2 For Western doctrines of the Church see the next book. But they are not so 
different in theory from those of the East as some suppose. 

' The Greeks spoke not infrequently of the "state" or "city" of God; Origan 
had already used the term, and it is common in Eusebius. On the other hand, the 
fine combination "Christ and the Church (as bride)" or "the Church as the body 
of Christ", which had been at a very early date reduced to the level ofahomilet- 
ical or rhetorical view, was either thrust into the background, or superseded by 
the phrase "Christ and the individual soul." At a later date, the proposition, that 
Christ is the head of the Church, was often asserted against the Latins; but it 
was not very effective; for, seeing that the Greeks granted that the Church was a 
visible body in the common sense of the term, their thesis that this visible Church 
had none but an invisible head was beset with difficulties. Besides, Origen had been 
attacked as early as about A.D. 300, because he had explained Adam and Eve as 
referring to Christ and the Church (Socrates H. E. III. 7), though this allegory 
was supported by a very ancient tradition. Tychonius repeated it. 
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honiiletical teaching. ' Indeed, their position was here so far I 
archaic, that they either did not mention the organisation ot 
the Church at all, or — what was even more significant— they 
named in this connection the Apostles, Prophets, teachers and 
the rest, in brief, the possessors and gifts of the Spirit (see 
above in Cyril). We find the same teaching even in John ot 
Damascus, who in his great work on dogma has given no 
place at all to the Church, " and in the later so-called Symbols 
of the Greek Church, ^ The difficult question, which Origen 
first discussed, and which Augustine considered so thoroughly 
in his fight with Donatism — the question about the Church as 
corpus verum (the true body) and corpus permixtum (the mixed 
body) — was hardly touched on in the East. ' When we read 
Greek statements as to the Church — ^statements, besides, which 
are altogether few in number — we not infrequently believe that 
we are Hving in the second century, nay, before the Gnostic 
controversy. We must not perceive in this attitude of the Greek 
Fathers any sign of exceptional maturity. It was prescribed to 
them, on the one hand, by natural theology, on the other, by 
the narrowness of their view of the task of the Church. Re- 
demption through Christ applied in intention to the whole 
human race, which meanwhile was always simply conceived as 
the sum of all individuals. In its result, it was limited by the 
liberty of man to resist salvation through sin. The Church was 
really, therefore, nothing but the sum of all individual believers 
in heaven and upon earth. The view that the Church was the 
mother of believers, a divine creation, the body of Christ, was 
not properly carried out in dogma. Even the thought that 
Christ had so assumed human nature that all it experienced in 
him benefited mankind, was only applied— not to the Church — 

' There are very numerous inhtaaccs of this, and niONt of all in the influential 
Chrysostom. Epiplianius' coiilenlioii in the Expos, fid. calhol,, ch, 3 is worthy of 
notice; 'O @ed;, i tTi tbvtwv, ii^Tv eii; i^ipx^i t°": i" ''^t äylat; ixx^^tiilai; 
ycwfiiTo-iv. This Jewish Christian re|;atded the Churcti as Israel, and its Gotl as 
Ihe God of Israel ; see what follows. 

' Langen, Job. Damoscenus, p. 299 f. 

> Gass, 1. c, p. 205 f. 

' It ia treated in the later .Symbols; see Gass, p. 206 f. 
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but to mankind as it existed, and the Eucharist itself did not 
help the Church to a special place in dogmatics. ' In spite of 
the 'belief in one holy Catholic Church' (Tirreveiy slg fi^iav 
iyix'j xx9s?JKyiy i)ac?^7ixy) the Church was no dogmatic concep- 
tion in the strict sense of the term. It did not form a link in 
the chain of the doctrines of redemption. And that is not 
surprising. Seeing the form given to the blessing of salvation, 
a religious conception of the Church could not be obtained. 
Ail was contained in the factors, God, mankind, Christ, the 
mysteries, and the individual. 

But occasion was given to draw up definitions of the Church 
by (i) the O. T. and the spurious Jewish Church, (2) heresy 
and the actual organisation of the Church, (3) the administration 
of the mysteries, (4) and the fight against the Roman claims to 
the primacy. As regards the first point, all that was necessary 
had been said in the second and third centuries ; there was no- 
thing to add ; it was repeated with greater or less animosity to 
Judaism, whose history appeared sometimes as the mysterious 
type of the Church, sometimes as its antitype. As to the second 
and third, there was no doubt that the Church was the true 
teacher of the truth * and the legitimate administrator of the 
mysteries. ' It transmitted the fiidij<rig (learning) and it possessed 
the mysteries. Therefore— and of this there was no doubt — it 
was essential to her to have the organisation, which was crowned 
by Bishops and Councils, and priests who should present the 
sacrifices and judge in God's stead. Bishops and Councils we 
have spoken of above, the priests and their duties will be 
discussed in Chap. X. * It is remarkable, however, that the latter 

1 Cyril of Alexandria frequently connects ihe Church with the incarnation and 
the Eucharist; but even he has not gone beyond the homiletic and edifying point 
of view. 

2 Religious truth, however, really embraced all philosophy, see Anastasius Sin., 
Viae dux (Migne, Patrol., Vol. 89, p. 76 sq.):. 'Opdo^o|/« sa-rh ci^'^v^yiQ frept &eov 
xeti xrivt03(i t/T^Aif^^/c if 'iwotet TTBpi t^vtuv x?<ii$iiQ^ if $6^01 rßv 'Svriav Kecda^ep eia-iv. 

3 Damalas has given a very pregnant summary of the old Patristic conception 

'H hpU^O%Oi 'JTlO'TtQ (1877) p. 3: M J^ TTiO'TlQ «C/TIf StQ TlfV (JLIOCV CCyiaV XacUXtK*iv KOU 

SiToo'ToPiixiiV exx?iiia'totv sa-rt TrsTroßyia'iQ, '6rt oiVrii hariv 6 (popsvQ r^(i &€iecQ ;c«p/To^ 
rif^ €v$etxvvfJiivviQ stQ $vo nvx^ Tcp&rov Urt acVm bo'tiv 6 xXdv^oto'roQ $t$xa'xet?<OQ riJQ 
Xpto-rtotvtxi^Q di^ifQetXQ xeci $evrspov 6 yviio-toQ rm fjLva-rfiptuv otxovSfjLOQ. 
* See Katteobusch, 1. c, pp. 346 ff., 357 if., 393 ff. 
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le Pseudo- ' 



is brought more to the front than the former. The Pseudo- 
areopagite was not the first to make his view of the Church 
depend essentially on the mysteries, and to regard the hierarchy 
primarily as performers of the sacred rites; he only completed 
what Ignatius, Clement, the first draft of the ApostoHc Consti- 
tutions, Chrysostom de sacerdotio, ' and many others had developed 
before or contemporaneously with him. The Church had been 
entrusted to the Bishops, because they constituted the living 
representation of God on earth, the vicars of Christ, participators 
in the activity of the Holy Spirit, and therefore the source of 
all sacraments. They were much less thought of as successors 
of the Apostles; the Church was the legacy not of the Apostles, 
but of Christ, and the dwelling place of the Holy Spirit " 

In the polemic against the Roman claims to supremacy, the 
view was strongly emphasised that Christ is the foundation and 
sole head of the Church, and this principle was opposed even 
to an exaggerated estimate of the Apostles in general and Peter 
in particular. 

" He who secedes from the Church, withdraws himself at the 
same time from the influences of the Holy Spirit, and it is not 
easy to find a wise man among the heretics";' but on what 

1 Ste Vol. III. 4—6, VI. 4; also the Homilj' 011 llie day of liiä prdinalion as 
priest, Modtfaucun I., p. 436 sq. 

' Of course tlie Church was conscious of being, and called itself "apostolic." 
But it is perhaps not a mere accident that this predicate is not so stereotyped 
in the Symbols and other official manifestoes as the rest — unity, holiness and 
catholicity. The otherwise substantially identical exposiliona by the Greek Fathera 
of the word "catholic" have been collected by Söder, Der Begriff der Katholicität 
der Kirche und des Glaubens (1881), pp. 95 ff., 110 ff., 113 f., 115 f. "Catholic" 
was equivalent to orthodox even before Eusebius, as is shown by the interpolations 
of the word into the Martyrium Polycarpi, That this word was interpolated Ihave 
tried to prove in "The Expositor," 1885, Dec, p. 410 sq. It may be in place here 
to remark geuerally that the copyists are least to be trusted in the case of such 
predicates as were current at a later date — /^., as regards words like "bearer of 
God" " Homoousios ", "Catholic" etc. The Monophyaites especially made great 
efforts to introdnce their catch-words into older writers. Even to-day the Armenians 
are not to be tntsted. 

• Heretics and Schismatics were more and more identified; see the so-called 
6th Canon of Constantinople, A.D. 381 (it really dates from A.D. 38z): aifiT,mi% 
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points the unity of the Church was based has not been made 
clear. It first appears as if faith and virtue were sufficient, but 
participation in the mysteries of the Church, and submission 
to its organisation and tradition were added; indeed these in 
practice took the first place. Yet the organisation of the Church 
was not really carried higher than the Bishops, in spite of all 
the empty words used about the Patriarchs : the Church was 
orthodox and perfect, because it offered a security in its episcopal 
and priestly constitution thaX\t \J3.s the ancient instrliiiion founded 
by Christ. In this conviction — we can hardly call it a doctrine — 
the Church became more and more narrow; it made itself 
a holy piece of antiquity. ' 

But after the close of the fifth century it ceased to be the 
one Church. Tradition, which had been created to maintain the 
unity of the Church, served in the end to split it up, because 
national and local traditions, views, and customs had been 
received into it to an increasing extent. The great cleavage into 
Catholic and Novatian CathoHc was not yet determined, or 
supported by national considerations. The division into Gr^co- 
Roman Cathohcism and Germanic Arianism did owe its dura- 
tion to opposite national tendencies. On the other hand, the 
disruption of the Eastern Church into the Byzantine (Roman) 
and the Orieutal {Nestorian-Syrian.Jacobitish- Syrian, Coptic, and 
Armenian) rested entirely on national antitheses, and, preserved 
mainly by the monks who, in spite of all their renunciation of 
the world, have always adopted a National Church attitude, has 
continued up to the present day. Now, after the schism had 
further taken place between the Byzantine (Neo-Roman) and the 
Roman branches, the Church was divided into three (four) great 
territories distinguished by their nationality : the Germano- Roman 
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' The question whether the holioess of Christians was founded on being members 
in the Church — initiation into it — or depended on personal virtue was not decided 
in the East, but it was never even definitely put. The cause of this vagueness existed 
ultimately in the obscurity which prevailed among the Greeks in reference to the 
relation of natural theology and dogma in general^ see on this the following 
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West (Rome), the countries on the /Eg;eati sea (Constantinople), 
and the East spht into Nestorianism and Monophysitism. Each 
had its own pecuUar traditions and authorities. The Orientals, 
though rent asunder and quarrelling with each other, felt that 
they formed a unity compared with the two other sections, i.e., 
the "Romans," and could, in reply to the "bragging of the 
Romans," point to a hundred marks which revealed the superi- 
ority of their Churches. They regarded their land as the cradle 
of the human race, their Church as the primitive home of reUgion; 
and if Jerusalem was no longer in their possession, yet they 
still had the ancient site of Paradise. ' The Neo-Romans boasted 
of their Patriarchate, their unchanged faith, and their nation, 
which took no part in the crucifixion of Christ, in which 
the Romans and Barbarians had made common cause. The 
Romans, finally, had the chiefs of the Apostles, Peter and 
Paul, and the Pope, Peter's successor, with the secular power 
committed to him by Christ and Constantine. The common 
foundation of these Churches was not solid enough to resist the 
elements that were dissolving it. Nationality was stronger than 
religion. 

Literature. — Jacobi, Die kirchliche Lehre von der Tradition u. 
heil. Schrift, Part I., 1847. Holtzmann, Kanon u. Tradition, 
1S59 (does not discuss to any extent the Church in antiquity). 
Söder, Der Begriff der Katholicität der Kirche, 1881. Seeberg, 
Studien zur Geschichte des Begriffs der Kirche, 1885. Katten- 
busch, !. c. There is much material in Schwane, also in the 
writings which passed between Old Catholics and Roman 
Catholics after A.D. 1869. 
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A. — Presuppositions of the Doctrine of Redemption, 
or Natural Theology. 

"Natural Theology** did not pass through any very thorough- 
going development in the Greek Church; but it reveals differ- 
ences, according as Aristotelianism or Neoplatonism prevailed. 
By Natural Theology we are to understand the complex of 
conceptions that, according to the view then held, formed the 
self-evident and certain contents of the human mind, which was 
only held to be more or less darkened (see Chap. IL). These 
conceptions, however, arose in fact historically, and corresponded 
to the degree of culture at which the ancient world had arrived, 
especially through the work of the Greek Philosophers. We 
can divide them appropriately into doctrines concerning God 
and concerning man. But changes also took place in pro- 
portion to the growing influence exerted on these conceptions 
by the words of the Bible literally understood. Nevertheless 
the fundamental features remained in force; yet they were dis- 
placed and confused by foreign material during the period 
from Origen to John of Damascus. 



-PRESUPPOSITION OF DOCTRINE OF REDEMP- 
TION OR NATURAL THEOLOGY. 



CHAPTER IV. 



PRESUPPOSITIONS AND CONCEPTIONS REGARDING GOD, 
THE CREATOR, AS DISPENSER OF SALVATION. 

§ I. The Doctrine of God. lis Method. 

Ti!E main features of the doctrine of God were those familiar 
from the theology of the Apologists, as they were partly fixed and 
partly supplemented by the fight with Gnosticism. Specula- 
tions on the Deity as a Trinity (rpixi;] modified but little the 
general doctrine of God (yet see attempts in Augustine, De 
trinitate) ; for the unity, simplicity, indivisibility, and unchange- 
ableness of God were at the same time maintained most defin- 
itely: in other words, the Father alone was almost always 
regarded as "root of the Deity" Qit^ix Tii? öiizy.Toc), where the 
Deity, in its essential being, was described in comparison with 
the world. The ultimate reason of this was that theology 
counted on a general intelligence for its general doctrine 
of God, and therefore had recourse to natural religion and 
theology, /'. e., to the results of Greek philosophy. It was 
indeed admitted by many Fathers (sec esp. Athanasius, De 
incarn.) that men could know the Deity from creation only 
dimly, if at all; and that therefore the manifestation of God in 
Christ alone made it possible to recognise the nature of God 
as tlie undivided, spiritual and good Lord of the World. But, 
in fact, it was only a question of more or less as regards the 
natural knowledge of the spiritual and good God, the Creator. 
Other Fathers, especially those influenced by Aristotle, declared 
the knowledge of God in its whole extent to be innate (see 
Arnobius), or, a knowledge to be constantly tested by the 
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observation of nature. No difference is here caused by the fact 
that some Fathers have described the existence of God and his 
distinctive nature as capable of proof, others, as incapable ; for 
the latter only rejected the proof in so far as God could not 
be discovered by means of deduction from a prttis. The 
psychological, cosmological, * and natural theological proofs were 
not despised by them in meeting Atheism, Polytheism, Mani- 
chaeism, etc. We already find in Augustine suggestions of an 
ontological proof. ' All these evidences were, indeed, given 
subject to the proviso, that all knowledge of God must be 
traced back to God himself, that it became indistinct in pro- 
portion to man*s alienation from God, and that the revelation 
of Scripture first rendered everything clear and certain. 

Further, it was expressly contended that God, as the infinite 
one, was, strictly speaking, incapable of being known, because 
his nature could not be described by any predicate. But this 
inscrutability, so far as represented in the avowal "whatever 
the creature is, that God is not," was held — and with this 
the Neoplatonists were agreed — ^to be the valuable and true 
knowledge (Äthan, ad monach. 2: "even if it is not possible 
to comprehend what God is, it is possible to say what he is 
not : " icx) 61 fii^ ^vvxrov KXTxXxßia-dxi ri hri Seog^ iXXk ^vvxtov 
slyreTv, ri ovz fVr/i/). ' The revelation through the Logos only 

1 The influence of Aristotle is first conspicuous in Diodore of Tarsus, who re- 
produced independently the cosmological proof of Aristotle (see Photius, Biblioth. 
223). From the sixth century it is evident in the majority of the Fathers, and 
especially John of Damascus. See De fide orthod. I. 3(12): Everything perceptible 
by the senses, as also the higher world of spirits, is subject to change; therefore 
it must have had a beginning, and been created. There must accordingly exist a 
being who created it, and that is God. Two other proofs are found in John of Dam. 

2 Augustine's line of argument was first to demonstrate rules of human thought, 
which accordingly transcended it. These rules — logical and ethical — he stated to 
be truths^ their sum being the truth. This truth was a living power, accordingly 
it existed. Thus the way to the existence of God was given ; see esp. De lib. arbitr. II. 
3 — 15, but the thought is also suggested elsewhere in his writings, e.g.^ the Confessions. 

3 In this the great majority of the Fathers were agreed. Augustine describes (De 
doctr. I. 6) the impossibility of declaring God, in a way that coincides word for 
word with the tenets of the Basilidians (Hippol., Philos. VII. 20). Augustine writes: 
"Diximusne aliquid et sonuimus aliquid dignum deo? Immo vero nihil me aliud 
quam dicere voluisse sentio; si autem dixi, non hoc est quod dicere volui. Hoc 
unde scio, nisi quia deus ineffabilis est, quod autem a me dictum est, si ineffabile 
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went beyond this in that it estabhshed this knowledge regarding 
the infinite Spirit and his inexpressible nature, and made it 
possible to perceive him in his likeness, ' The Fathers influenced 
by Neoplatonism, however, assumed further that the contempla- 
tive ascetic, who was on the way to deification, could gain a 
direct vision of God in all his splendour, a conception which the 
Areopagite has combined with a scholastic theory of the know- 
ableness of God by negation, eminence, causahty. " 

es^t, didum Don esset? Ac per hoc ne iDefTabilis quldem dicenduii est deus, quia 
et hoc cum dicitur, idiquld dicitur. Et <it tiescio qUEe pugna verbonim, quon 
si illud est ineflabil?, quod dici non potest, nou eät meflabile, quod vel mefTabile 
dici potest." Basilides; "Eo-ti -yäf, ipiu/v, kxilvo eix i*«'A'9( MffiTet, S JvojKaftTai' 
SpfijTOii ytEv aiiri naABE^usi', iwlni Si büW äpfufTim- not yif ri aäi' UffiiTn sun 
UpfiiTCii iraiii^eTui, iAA^ 'iffTi, 4"l"''< ("refitm raarii ivinarot inna^tiiiyou. Men 
^¥ere therefore at the poiul already reached by Basilides' followers in 
century. Even Catechumens were taught this; see Cyril, Cat. VI., ch. z: oü to ti 
im eis; l^tiyoäiiiia , .. iv rcT; irtfi 0ccS fiiyiÄii yvBriiTB t^v iy/aaiav SfiB^iiyilr, 
Similar teachiog is very frequeot in Plotinus. lu the Vita Plot, of Porphyry, eh. 23, 
the supreme God is thus defined: 6 Beat I fi^Ti fiop^iji' fi^TS Tivi i" 
liirip äl wEu xai n-Iv ri whito» Bfiiityaf. 



* The striking cootention of some disciples of Lucian (according to Philoslor- 
gius], and the most extreme Arians, Eunomius and Aetius, but not Arius himself, 
that men could know the nature of God as welt as God himself did, and as well 
as they knew themselves, is most closely connected with their Chri^tology and 
their Aristotelianiam. When the orthodox Fathers argued that the indescribable Goil 
could only be perceived in the Logos and through his work, and that God therefore 
would have been unknowable had not the Logos been his image, possessed of a 
like nature, those Arians had to meet the objection by emphasising even in the 
course of the christological controversy, the possibility of knowing God directly. 
In taking up this position they had of course to leave the nature of God out 
of the question, and to confine themselves to his will, as it had been clearly 
manifested in creation, and the preaching of the truth by the Logos. But this to 
them was no limitation; for they only attached im[M)rtance in the first place to 
the knowledge of the divine will, and secondly to the renewed submission ofmen 
to the sovereignty of the divine will: (not to participation in the divine nature, 
unless in so far as that was already involved in the original equipment of man; 
see Socrates IV. 7; Epiph. 11. LXXVI, 4, and the counter-observations of the 
Cappadocians) . Their expositions are exceded by the Areopagiie's completely Neo- 
platonic theology, from which, meanwhile, Augustine in one of his lines of thought 
was not far removed. The Areopagite already adopted the position that ruled for 
more than a thousand years, in which the contention that God — by reason of his 
splendour— was absolutely unknowable, was balanced by the mystical as.'Lumption 
of a sensuous, suprasensnous knowableness in virtue of the fusion of the mind of 
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§ 2. The Doctrine of God^s Nature and Attributes. 

The Being of God was immortal substance and wa^ primarily 
defined — as already results from the method of knowing^ God — 
by affirming that he was without beginning or end, that he 
was a spirit and the supreme First Cause, all which predicates 
were proved in connection with the proofs of his existence. 
The deity is the pneumatic "Ov which, because it is not the 
world, is supramundane, simply governing the world, the one, 
indivisible, imperishable, unchangeable, supremely g^ood and 
impassive being, to which, in the strict sense, a real existence 
alone belongs: the Fathers influenced by Aristotelianism 
emphasised especially the spiritual power which determined its 
own aims and the causality of the deity. God is the intelligible 
reality and infinite reason. So far as it is maintained of this 
being (secundum hominem) that he is good, the predicate 
affirms nothing but that he is perfect, i. e., is completely self- 
sufficient and possesses blessedness in himself and therefore is 
not envious — see esp. Athanasius adv. pagan., also the 
Catechisms of Cyril. But the goodness of the Deity was also 
established from the fact of the revelation of God, first from 
creation, and here meant that God, since he is the gracious 
one, willed that creatures should participate in his blessedness, 
and carried out his intention under all circumstances. 

Augustine broke through this natural conception of the 
goodness of God ; for he understands by the Deity as sumfnum 
honutn the power of love which takes hold of man, and leads 
him from worldliness and selfishness to peace and felicity. But 
even in Augustine this idea is intimately connected with the 
natural view. 

As regards the divine attributes, the Fathers sought, while 
speaking of such, to keep clear of the idea of a plurality in 

God with the mind of man. To him also we trace back the theology of affirmation 
and negation (kataphatic and apophatic) — the thing had, indeed, been very long 
in existence — i.e.^ the method of making statements about God via eminentice and 
via negattonis ; see his Letters, the work, De divinis nominibus, and the beginning 
of the tractate, De mystica theologia. The importance of John of Damascus consists 
for posterity in his having united the Neoplatonic and Aristotelian elements in his 
doctrine of God; see De fide orthod. I. i — 4. 
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God, or conceptions of anything accidental. It is only for 
human thought that the absolute, perfect, homogeneous Being 
has attributes assigned to him, as varied representations of 
him in relation to the finite. The elevation above time and 
space presented itself as eternity and omnipresence ; the latter 
attribute at the same time was the root of omniscience and 
omnipotence. Omnipotence was limited by the Fathers by two 
thoughts: it was circumscribed by the good will of God, and 
it left scope for human liberty. ' Origen's thesis of the limitation 
of omniscience found no supporters in later times. 

From the goodness (perfection) of God ' all conceivable 
ethical qualities were deduced. But they did not obtain tlieir 
due significance, because the abstract idea that God was the 
requiter, i. e.. rewarded the good and punished the wicked, 
formed, in spite of all Neoplatonic philosophy, the foundation 
of the whole conceptions of God, in so far as ethics were taken 
into account at all. This view, however, which was considered 
the "natural" one, readily became indifferent to the thought 
that men as God's creatures are dependent on him, that they 
are meant to form an inner unity, and that their life is con- 
ducted to a definite goal; in other words, it endangered 
the religious view of Christianity. It gave man complete in- 
dependence in presence of God. and broke mankind up into a 
group of disconnected individuals. It descended from Judaism 
and the ancient world — the gods are just, because they reward 
and punish, the two facts being conceived in coordination. 
This view, further, was entitled to its place within the narrow 

' Aloog with all fatalism and astroloEy the Greek Fathers also unanimously , 

rejected the idea that God's prescience acted as fate and was the first cause of 
human actions, or that prophecy controlled ihe course of eveols. It was tuther ' 

taught that prescience was consequent to the event perceived beforehand. But 
Angustine was not perfectly satisfied with this idea. He deepened it through the ' 

thought that the sum of all thai happened was before God in an eternal no-ai. I 

' itut of this the saying of Gregory of Nyssa is true (ti/iJ ■i'VX- *■ i^aarxf 
Oehler, p. 92): Uuvräj ayaieS irixetva Ä Sfiit ^£ii(, to Si äyttU» äyxi!^ f/Aoii 
Tä«T«;, Jiä TQÜTC teaiTi» ßhi'noura xal i ifxEi SJAei k»! t iifkii 'iz" oüäinTiB» SJ«- 1 

ä(v ti; («BTO» Si^ofi»«!. "E^iu Jl «JrSt eiiicn, Sri nii m nax/a fiivti, iirif. Kau 1 

n-apiiJg^sv $, it tK ni iJtai ri iiyai '^X''- '^ 7^f ^'•^l T'« i/rn Kaxiai; ^ivEi 
ni i raS ÜVTOC ffTepHo-i;. Tä Si Wf/ut Su i} 
'im mx ifjTi», fv rp i^i iTiai ritrui iarn. 
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horizon of the citizens of ancient communities, * but while it 
could not be omitted from Christianity, it required to be sub- 
ordinated to a higher thought. Accordingly, significant ten- 
dencies to correct the prevalent system of thought were not 
wanting on the part of the Fathers. Origen had already tried 
to regard the righteousness of God as a form of his loving 
discipline; the conception that suffering is always bound up 
with penal justice, had undoubtedly something to do with this 
attempt. The continued fight with dualism— Manichaeism — con- 
stantly made it necessary to demonstrate that power, goodness, 
wisdom, and justice were combined in the Deity. ^ But in al- 
most all the Fathers the attributes of goodness and justice 
stood asunder. We can see the reason of this in the fact that 
up to Augustine no serious effort was made to understand the 
goodness of God as moral holiness, and this failure was in turn 
due to the characteristic method of obtaining a knowledge of 
God, the attempt to rise to the Deity from the notion of the 
finite by means of sublimations. ' The theory of God was beset 
at this most important point with uncertainties, nay, inconsist- 
encies. He was at once the impassive Being ("Ov) and the 
Judge who requited actions ^ — the latter conception, further, not 
only including the coordination of goodness and justice, but 
also the superiority of the former to the latter. The Alex- 
andrians had grasped at the expedient, following Philo, * of 
representing God as absolutely benevolent, but the Logos as the 
Just; this, however, was to confess despair of solving the pro- 
blem, showing once more very clearly that men could not think 
without compunction [affectiones humance) of the (penal) justice 

1 See Leopold Schmidt, Die Ethik der alten Griechen, 2 Vols., 1882; further, 
Ritschi in the Th. L. Z. 1883, Col. 6 f. 

2 These four attributes Gregory of Nyssa has particularised and sought to 
harmonise in his great Catechism. 

3 This method, however, was by no means despised by Augustine himself. 

4 The doctrine of God came in this form to the theologians of the middle 
ages. The nuances and inconsistencies of scholastic theology were caused by the 
necessity of alternating between the two ideas of God as the intelligible "Ov and 
the Requiter. Some emphasised the one, others the other, more strongly. In certain 
doctrines only the former, in others only the latter conception, could be used« 

5 See Bigg, The Christian Platonists of Alex. (1886), p. 12 f. 
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of which at most the Logos was capable; and it is interesting 
as a counterpart to the opposite idea adopted in later times, ' 
But we see even here, why the doctrine of redemption could 
not become one of atonement in the ancient Church. If the 
distinctive form in which redemption was accomplished was to 
be justified, and its intrinsic necessity to be proved, then there 
mnst not only exist, but speculation must be founded on, the 
conviction that God's saving purpose transcended the thought 
of requital, and that he was morally holy. But that is out of 
the question where the Fathers are concerned. " 

§ 3. The Cosmology. 



The Cosmological and allied anthropological problems were 
treated by the Fathers — who formally used Gen. I. — ^111. as their 
text — with the whole apparatus of contemporary philosophy, in 
this way satisfying their scientific craving for a rational con- 
ception of the world. The systems are therefore very different 
in details; but on the whole they existed peaceably side by 
side, showing that the differences presupposed a measure of 
agreement, sufficient for the solidarity of the doctrinal structure. 

' In this view — in the Middle Ages — God appears rather as the strictly Just, 
Christ as the "good"; but the idea nr goodness had chaoged. 

' In the lower ranks of the communities, and among a few Oriental seds 
(Audians), anthropomoqihic conceptions of God, the belief that he had a human 
shape, a body etc., held their ground. But they were retained also in some circles 
of monks ((.^., those of the Scelian Desert), and even by a few Bishops. From 
Ihe close of the fourth century, with the hostility to Origen's spiritualism was 
combined active resistance to this opposite view (Soiom. VIII. 11), The Stoic 
notion of God's corporeality had scarcely a defender after Tertullinn ; for Lactan- 
tius' view of the "figura" and "alTectus" of God is not Stoic, but belongs lo 
popular realism. la general, much that was anthropomorphic was retained in 
Western theology along with the realistic eschnlology, and that by theologians who 
cherished a colourless eclectic moralism. Very instructive is Augustine's confession 
(Confess. V./b.; VI. 3) that it was the sermons of Ambrose that first delivered him 
from the prejudice that the Catholic Church taught that the Deity was fashioned 
like man. If we reflect how much Augustine had mingled with Catholic Christians 
before his conversion, and how much he had heard of the Church, we cannot 
suppose he was the only one guilty of this prejudice. We need only recall the 
"apocryphal" writings of the Byzantine age, which were read lo an estraordinaiy 
eWent, to see how strong were anthropomorphism and the conceptions of a magic 
God. 
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These differences were slightest in the Cosmology proper. The 
task set the theologians of the fourth century was to bring 
Origen*s cosmology more into harmony with the demands of 
the rule of faith, to adapt it more closely to the account given 
in Gen. I., and to defeat the Manichaean Cosmplogy. After 
the last decades of the fourth century, the slow course of develop- 
ment was hastened by violent opposition to Origen's cosmology, 
and the view of the Church, held before Origen, was substantially 
restored, though now as a scientific theory. * Yet the con- 
ception of an upper world of spirits, related to the present 
world as its ideal and type, continued to exist, and ever threw 
its shadow on the latter. ' On the otlier hand, the Trinitarian 

1 See Justinian's edict against Origen, and the fifth Synod of Constantinople, 
Hefele, Concil. Gesch. II. 2, p. 780 — 797; at an earlier date, the attacks of Theo- 
philus and Jerome on Origen. 

' Origen held that the present world was only a place of punishment and 
purification. This view, which approximated very closely to the old Gnostic idea, 
was rejected; but the conception remained of an upper world of spirits, of which 
our world was the materialised copy. Where this conception was potent, a con- 
siderable part of the feeling which possessed Origen (after Plato) as he looked at 
our world must have endured. It was never wanting among the orthodox Fathers, 
and the Greeks of to-day have not lost it. "The world is a whole, but divided 
into two spheres of which the higher is the necessary prius and type of the lower " : 
that is still the Greek view (see Gass, Symbolik, p. 143 f.). "God first and by 
his mere thought evoked out of non-existence all heavenly powers to exhibit his 
glory, and this intelligible world {KÖa-fio^ vospÖQ) is the expression of undisturbed 
harmony and obedient service." Man belongs to both worlds. The conception, 
as expounded by the Areopagite and established by John of Damascus (De fide 
orthod. II 2 — 12), that the world was created in successive stages, has not the 
importance of a dogma, but it has that of a wide-spread theologoumenon. It is 
Neoplatonic and Gnostic, and its publication and recognition show that the dis- 
satisfaction felt by Origen witli the account of the creation in Gen. I. was con- 
stantly shared by others. Men felt a living interest, not in the way plants, fishes, 
and birds came into being, but in the emanation of the spiritual from the Deity 
at the head of creation down to man. Therefore we have the KÖerf^oQ vospÖQy the 
intelligible world, whose most characteristic feature consisted in its (3) gradations 
(hosKoa-fjL^a-ei^)^ which again fell into (three) orders, down to archangels and angels. 
(See Dionys. De divina hierarch. 6 sq., and John of Damascus. I.e., ch. Ill : TrSa-ec^ 
dsoÄoy/oc rxQ ovpocv/ovQ ova-iocQ svveoc xexAtiKS. tocvtocq 6 ©etoQ teporsÄso'TtiQ siq rpst^ 
acpopi^si rpiot^iKoti $tosKoa-fJtiia-etQ^ Seraphim, Cherubim, thrones, dominions, powers, 
forces, principalities, archangels, and angels. We find a step in this direction as 
early as the App. Constit. VII. 35). In the creation, the system of spiritual powers 
was built from above downwards; while in sanctification by the mysteries, it was 
necessary to ascend the same series. The significant point was the union of the 
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conflicts led to a precise distinction being drawn between 
creating, making, begetting, and emanating, and thus the notion 
of creation out of nothing now first received its strict impress. 
But Neoplatonic ideas of the origin of the world lasted till 
after the beginning of the fifth century, even in the case of 
some Bishops, and side by side with it the Manicheean con- 
ception of the world spread secretly and found adherents among 
the clergy themselves up to the middle of it. The following 
proposition may be regarded as containing the quintessence of 
the orthodox Fathers from the fifth century, and at the same 
time as the presupposition that gave scope to all their further 
speculations. It can be stated thus; God from eternity bore 
in his own mind the idea of the world. In free selfdetermin- 
ation he, in order to prove his goodness, created by the Logos, 
who embraces ali ideas, this world, which has had a beginning 
and will have an end, in six days out of nothing, in accordance 
with the pattern of an upper world created by him. 

The justification of divine providence and the production of 
Theodicies were called for by Manichteism and fatalism on the 
one hand, and the great political catastrophes and calamities 
on the other. It was taught that God constantly remained 
close to his creation, preserving and governing it. With this, 
rational beings were looked upon in their numerical sum total 
as the peculiar objects of divine providence. Providence was 
also defended in opposition to the loose and unstable form in 
which earlier and contemporary monotheistic philosophers had 
avowed it; it was recognised in principle to be a power pro- 

with the system of the cultus, or, belter, the scheme which 
creation in accordance with the line of progress laid down 
nctil^calian. This was retaintid by Greek theology in spite 
of all its disavowal of Origen, Neoplatonism, and Gnosticism. Hut even in the 
region of the material, incomparably greater interest was token in warmth, cold, 
mfjisture, drought, in fire, air, earth, and water, in the four vital humours, than in 
the cliildish elements which Ihe O. T. narrative of creation lakes into account. 
Yet the whole was included under the lille of the 'work of the six days', ami the 
allegories of Origen were, in theory, rejected. Tile exegesis of Gen. I. became the 
doctoral problem proper .among Ihe Greek Fathers. The most important wrote 
works on the Heiaemeron; among ihem that of Johannes Philoponns is scientific- 
ally the most advanced (rtp! Ma-iteTaifat), it is dependent, not on Plalonism, but 
on Aristotle, though it also opposes the latter. 
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tecting also the individual creature. Yet here Christian theolo- 
gians themselves did not arrive at complete certainty. It was 
admitted that providence was above human freedom in so far 
as it was maintained that neither that freedom nor the evil 
proceeding from it could hinder the divine intentions. But the 
belief in providence was not definitely connected with redemp- 
tion by Christ or with the Church, for it was considered a self- 
evident presupposition of redemption and a piece of Natural 
Theology. Therefore it was also destitute of any strict object. 
The uncertainty of the ancient world as to the extent and 
method of providence had left its influence, * and empirical 
reflections on the objectlessness of certain institutions, or 
phenomena in the world — e, g., of vermin — could not be 
defeated by a view which had itself a naturalistic basis. Yet 
in proportion as the sure and real knowledge of God was only 
derived from the Christian religion, it was also recognised that 
faith in providence was first made certain through Christ, and 
that Christians were under the particular providence of God. ^ 
The problem of the theodicy was solved (i) by proving that the 
freedom of the creature was something appropriate and good, 
the possibility of wickedness and evil, however, being neces- 
sarily combined with it; (2) by denying to wickedness any 
reality in the higher sense of the term, since wickedness as it 
was separated from God, the principle of all being, was held 
to be not — being ; * (3) by defending the mala pcence or evil as 
fitting means of purification; and finally, (4) by representing 
temporal sufferings as indifferent to the soul. Some older 
Fathers, e.g., Lactantius, emphasised, besides, even the neces- 
sity of wickedness in the interest of moralism: without it 
virtue would be impossible. * But such opinions died out in the 
fight with Manichaeism. * 

1 For this reason a startling casuistry is to be noticed here and there, and 
exceptions are laid down. 

2 Degrees of providence were generally distinguished. 

^ After Origen this Platonic proposition enjoyed the widest circulation; see esp. 
Athanasius and the Cappadocians ; but the Antiochians held no other view. Augustine 
made use of it in a peculiar and characteristic way. 

* Lactant. Instit. div. II., ch. 8, 12; V., ch. 7. 

* See Vol. v., for the extent and form in which Augustine held such views. 
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In reference to the heavenly spirits which belonged to, and 
indeed formed, the upper world, the recognised Fathers were 
convinced of the following points, (i) They were created by 
God {see the Synib. Nie). (3) They were endowed with free- 
dom, but had no material bodies {^yyJrixTx rsij ixTufiXTOii). (3) 
They had passed through a crisis after which a section had 
remained true to the good, while another had revolted. {4) 
The good spirits were instruments of the divine government of 
the world, their activity being useful and beneficial to men, 
even entering into the sacramental system by which grace was 
imparted. (5) The reality of wickedness in the world was to be 
attributed to the bad spirits, and especially to their head, the 
devil; they exercised an almost unbounded power on earth, 
not being able indeed to compel man, but only to induce him, 
to sin ; they could also be scared away without fail by the name of 
Christ, the sign of the cross, and the Sacraments, ' As regards the 
relation of the good angels to men, their superiority to men- — in the 

1 No doubt existed of the necessity of belicviag in heavenly spiritual beings. 
Origen counted (his belief a doctrine of the Church (De prjncip. pnef. lo). The 
points numbered in the text may be regarded as the quintessence of what obtained 
generally. But such an agreement only made its appearance in the sixth centtiry. 
Until then this point was a centre of contention between a form of Biblical 
"realism,'' and the Origenislie, i.e., the Greek philosophical, view as to the world 
of spirits. The treatment of the question by the Areopagite, and its approval by 
the Church, constituted a triumph of Neuplatonic mysticism over Biblicistn. But 
that tendencies which went still farther in this direction had nut been wholly 
destroyed, was shown by the Hesychastic controversy of the fouiteenlb century, or 
the assumption of an uncreated divine light, which was not the nature of God, but 
a specific energy, ditferenl from himself, and which could be seen. (See Engelhardt 
in Illgen's Ztschr., 1B38, Part I,, p. 68 (f.; Gass, Die Mystik des Nik. Kabasilas, 
1849, p. 1 ff., and in Herzog's R.-E., and Ed.), The Logos, accordingly, no 
longer satisfied, or rather, as Scholasticism had placed the I^gos under an embargo, 
piety sought for a new mediator. He was lo accomplish what the Logos no longer 
did: he was to be a visible revelation of God, himself and yet not himself; for 
God himself was simply quiescent being; accordingly he himself was conceived 
and realised in the form of an energy Ihnt could be traced. The theoiy of the 
Areopagite was, however, not satisfactory iti this respect; for while the spirits 
might doctrinally be regarded as created beings, they were perceived as divine 
forces, emanations, rays of tlie perfect light, conceivable by degrees by man, and 
brioging him nearer lo the deity. We have here a great difference from the western 
conception; in the East the Platonic and Gnostic doctrine of vlions had never 
been entirely abolished. In the West, while the gradation of angelic powers had 
been accepted, the pious impulse from which it originated had not. 
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present condition of the latter — was emphasised, but it was also 
taught on the other hand, that man after he was made perfect would 
be at least equal to them. The former position gave rise to a sort of 
angel-worship, which nevertheless in earlier times was no proper 
part of religion. The Synod of Laodicea, about A.D. 360, 
declared it in its thirty-fifth Canon to be idolatry. * And it was 
kept in check by the idea that Christ's work possessed also a 
mysterious significance for the upper world. But the polythe- 
istic cravings of man constantly influenced religious ideas, and 
as the Deity was farther and farther removed from ordinary 
Christian people by speculation, there gradually arose, along 
with the thought of the intercession of the angels, ' a worship- 
ping of them, which was indeed only settled ecclesiastically at 
the seventh QEcumenical Synod (A.D. 787). There it was defined 
as adoration {7rpO(Ty,vvvi(Tiq) in distinction from service [Xxrpsix). ' 
Even Gregory I. had assigned the service of angels to the pre- 
christian stage of religion. The points of doctrine which we 
have above grouped together became the bases of a great 
number of very different conceptions, which grew up in oppo- 
sition to Origen's doctrine, or under its influence, or in depen- 
dence on exegesis (esp. of Gen. VI.), or, lastly, as a result of 
reminiscences of Greek folk-lore and philosophy. Men specu- 
lated on the date of the creation of angels, and the method 
by which they were created, on their spirituality or higher 
corporeality, their functions — as guardian angels and genii, 
the manner in which the wicked angels fell, ^ the orders and 

1 There undoubtedly existed, even in the earliest time, a view which conjoined 
the angels with God, and thus made them also objects of worship, or, included 
them in the ßdgs^ qua creditur. We may here perhaps recall even i Tim. V. 21: 
hosfjLOtprvpofjLOii svuTTiov rov ®sov Kou XpttTTov Imrov KOti r&v sx?ieKTe5v xyysÄwv. We 
can at any rate refer to Justin., Apol I. 6 : (We worship God) Koit rov Totp^ othrotj 
v!o^ . . . KOti Tov TÄv aAAft»v i'KOf/.evuv xact s^ofJtotovfjLhuv dyxQwv ayye/^wv o'rpxTÖv. 
Athenag. Suppl. 10, 24. 

2 This thought is undoubtedly extremely ancient, but at the earlier date it only 
existed in the outer circle of the faith. 

3 It had long — as early as the fourth century — been on the way ; see the mirac- 
ulous oratories of St. Michael; Sozom. II. 3, Theodoret on Coloss. T. III., p. 355 ff. 

* On the devil, " the prince of the ranks encircling the earth,'* see the exposi- 
tion by John of Dam., De fide orthod. II. 4. The devil and the demons of their 
own free will turned away unnaturally from God, 
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divisions of angels, and much eise. Here also the doctrine of 
Origen, which culminated in the restoration of the revolted 
spirits, was in the end expressly disowned. On the other hand, 
the Neoplatonic conception of spirits and their orders, or the 
Gnostic idea of the ^ons as interpreters of the divine, was ■ 
more and more legitimised in the Church doctrine of angels, 
and was combined by the Areopagite with the mystic system 
of the illumination of the world, and the communication of the 
divine to the creaturely. It was a very old idea — see Hebrews 
and First Clement — that Christ was in Heaven the High Priest 
and head (■irfiifrTxriji] of believers in the presence of God. 
Clement of Alex, had already worked out this conception, 
following Philo's model, to the effect that Christ, in conjunctioa 
with the angelic powers subject to him, conveyed to men the 
energies of the heavenly sphere ; that he ever offered himself j 
for men to the Father as a sacrifice without fire {SZ/iX &^upov); 
that the Holy Spirit along with the angels kept the heavenly 
and the earthly Church in constant contact. In short, the thought 
of a graded hierarchy in heaven, with heavenly sacrifices, 
intercessions, etc., as it also occurs among the Valentinians, 
lay on the confines of the Alexandrian's speculation. These 
thoughts are more fully matured in Origen : the sacrifice of 
Christ appUed also to the celestials, and the upper world, 
brought into harmony, contributed to the redemption of the 
lower. They were confirmed by the Neoplatonic philosophy of ' 
religion. On the other hand, Ignatius conceived the govern- 
ing body of the Church on earth as a hierarchy which repre- 
sented the heavenly order, and put it in operation. The two 
ideas— the Son, the Holy Ghost and the angelic hosts on the 
one hand, and the earthly priesthood, on the other— only needed 
to be combined, and a new stage of ecclesiastical theosophy 
was reached. The Pseu do- areopagite was the first to gain it — 
after, indeed, it had been already suggested clearly enough by 
Clement of Alex. ; see Strom. VI. 13, 107, and other passages. 
Clement makes three dweUings in heaven correspond on one side to 
the divisions of angels, and, again, to tlie threefold hierarchy on 
earth. On the spread of this form of theosophy among the Syrian 
Monophysite monks, see Frothingham, Stephen bar Sudaifi, 
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This whole conception was after all, indeed, nothing but a 
timid expression of the thought that the plan of creation itself, 
extending down from the deity to man, included the means of 
redemption, and that, as alienation from the deity was due to 
the existence of graduated creations, so, at the same time, was 
the restoration to God. This conception, which contrasts 
abruptly with that of the Old Testament and Christianity, was 
compatible in principle neither with the idea of the creation, 
nor with the one historical redemption that took place once for 
all. It was Gnostic and Neoplatonic, /. e., pagan. This its 
character was simply disguised by the retention of the creation 
so far as words went, and by the substitution for the -^ons of 
Jesus Christ, the Holy Ghost, and angelic powers with Biblical 
names ; and, further, of sacraments, sacrifices, and priests, whose 
existence and operations were derived from the work of Christ. 

The root of this whole conception is ultimately found in the 
notion that the Logos, who was identified with the Son of 
God, continued to be conceived as the abode and bearer of 
all the ideas from which the world was evolved. Even Athan- 
asius was not in a position thoroughly to correct this view, — 
see Atzberger, Die Logoslehre des heiligen Athanasius, 1880, 
p. 138 fr. Consequently, even the most clear-sighted of the 
Fathers were helpless against speculations which deduced 
redemption from the Cosmology. And thus a new Church 
Theosophy arose. A fantastic pantheism was introduced which 
had been created by the barbarous theosophy of expiring 
antiquity. It harmonised excellently with the religious barbarism 
which satisfied itself in the crudest and most daring myths and 
legends; nay, it kindled into fresh life with it. The living 
God, apart from whom the Soul possesses nothing, and the 
fervour of the saint threatened meanwhile to disappear. And 
side by side, nay, in cordial agreement, with these fantastic 
speculations, there existed a prosaic worship of the letter. 

Literature. — See Nitzsch's account, here especially thorough, 
Dogmengesch. I. pp. 268 — 287, 328 — 347, and Schwane, Vol. II. 
pp.15 — 108, 272—328. 



CHAPTER V. 

PRESUPPOSITIONS AND CONCEPTIONS REGARDING MAN AS THE 

REaPIENT OF SALVATION. 

§ I. Introductory, 

According to the ideas of the Fathers, the doctrines of the 
condition and destiny of man belonged to Natural Theology. 
This appears from the fact that, starting from their Cosmology, 
they all strove to ascertain, from the original state of man, the 
nature of Christian redemption, in other words, the state of 
perfection. At the same time the reservation held good, that 
we should receive more than we could think or expect, and, 
in fact, that which was expected, and was deduced from the 
religious and ethical value which man had come to put upon 
himself in the course of history, was only carried back into 
his original state. The following propositions contain every- 
thing that can be stated as embodying a common conviction 
and common presupposition of all further conceptions, which 
in this matter turned out very different, in accordance with the 
speculative and empirical studies of the Fathers, and the object 
of their investigations for the time. Man made in the image 
of God is a free self determining being. He was endowed with 
reason by God, that he might decide for the goody and enjoy im- 
mortality. He has fallen short of this destiny by having 
voluntarily yielded and continuing to yield himself— under 
temptation, but not under compulsion— to sin, yet without having 
lost the possibility and power of a virtuous life, or the capacity 
for immortality. The possibility was strengthened and immor- 
tality restored and offered by the Christian revelation which 
catne to the aid of the darkened reason with complete know- 
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ledge of God, Accordingly, knowledge decides between good and 
evil. Strictly taken, the will is morally nothing. On this basis very 
different views were possible. It was asked, first, what was 
original endowment, and what destiny, in the case of man; 
secondly, in connection with this, how much was to be claimed 
as human nature, and how much as a gift of grace originally 
bestowed; and thirdly, in keeping with the above, how far 
and how deep the consequences of sin extended. The question 
was put, in the fourth place, whether bare freedom constituted 
man's character, or whether it did not correspond to his nature 
to be good. Fifthly, the philosophical question as to the consti- 
tution of man was here introduced and answered in various 
ways [dichotomically, trichotomically, the extent and scope of 
the flesh (o-^tp?) in human nature, in its relation to the spirit 
{Trvsx)yt.oi) and to sin]. Sixthly, the relation of the creaturely 
spirit {TTvsxiiioi) to the divine, in other words, the origin of the 
human spirit, was discussed. Seventhly, lastly, and above all, 
men possessed two sources of knowledge: the account in 
Genesis with a realistic exposition, which seemed to pour scorn 
on all ** spiritual** conceptions, but had nevertheless to be 
respected; and the relative section from Origen's theolog^y, 
which was felt to an increasing extent to be intolerable to the 
Church, and which yet expressed the scientific, religious con- 
viction of the Fathers, in so far as their thought was scientific. 
Under such circumstances different conceptions, compromises of 
all sorts, necessarily arose; but hardly anywhere was an 
advance made in the end on the views already presented by 
Irenaeus. In the latest results, as they are to be found in the 
Dogmatics of John of Damascus, there is much that is more 
realistic than in Irenaeus, but on the whole a type of doctrine 
is obtained which is more inadequate and confused, and less 
valuable. In what follows we intend to enter in detail only 
into the most important points. 

§ 2. The Anthropology. 

Since the end of the creation of the world was held to 
consist in the creation of rational beings, who could exhibit 
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the image of God and share in his blessedness, it followed that 
the power of free self-determination and the capacity for im- 
mortality belonged to the notion of man, and that they were 
therefore regarded as inalienable. All the doctors of the Church, 
however, comprehended, in the idea of innate freedom, the 
conceptions of the rational and moral plan of man's nature as 
a whole, and they defined this natural disposition to be the 
power to know God's will accurately, to follow it, and thus to 
rise above nature. While it was left in doubt whether this 
whole natural plan implied that man possessed bare freedom or 
freedom directed to the good, it certainly characterised man as 
a spiritual being, and for that very reason as an image of God. 
Being such, man was independent as regards God. In other 
words, the fact that he was an "image" did not directly 
establish a lasting dependence on God, nor did it find expres- 
sion in such a dependence. On the contrary, it estabhshed his 
freedom in relation to God, so that man, being independent, 
was now only subject to the law of God, i.e., to that dispen- 
sation in virtue of which he was either rewarded or punished 
according as he behaved. The connection with God was thus 
exhausted in the noble constitution of man fixed once for all, 
but was supremely valued and acutely felt as a gift of divine 
grace, in the comparison with irrational animals. Meanwhile, 
the Fathers differed from one another. Some — like Athanasius, 
see even Tatian— assigned to human nature, in the strictest 
sense of the term, . only the creaturely and sensuous state of 
being, in respect of which man is perishable, and they de- 
scribed everything else as a gift of divine grace inherent in 
human nature. Others embraced in this nature the moral cap- 
acity, endowment of reason, and knowledge of God; — so the 
majority; and very strenuously John of Damascus who repeat- 
edly characterises the good as the natural: see De fide orthod. 
II. 30, III. £4. The third class, finally, included even immor- 
tahty, as a posses.sion and not merely as a destiny, among the 
natural attributes of the human soul. These distinctions, which, 
however, are not particularly important for dogmatics, since all 
ultimately held nature to be a gift of grace, and the gift of 
grace to be a natural provision, were due partly to the differ- 
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ent psychologrical conceptions of the Fathers, partly to the 
standpoint from which they investigated the problems ; they might 
— as e.g., Athanasius — start from the doctrine of redemption 
or depend on moral, or empirical philosophical considerations. 
In psychology, the only point settled was that the fundamental 
form of human nature was twofold, spiritual and corporeal. 
This conception existed even where the soul itself was repre- 
sented as something corporeal, or as only "as nearly as pos- 
sible incorporeal" (iyyvrxTX tov avufAirov), Very many Greek 
Fathers, however, followed the view of Plato and Origen, accord- 
ing to which man consists of spirit, body, and soul — the soul 
uniting the other two. Consistently carried out, this opinion 
constantly led them back to the conception of Origen (Philo) 
that the spirit in man alone constituted his true nature, Üiat it 
had its own, even a pretemporal, history, that in itself it be- 
longed to the supernatural and divine sphere, and that the 
body was only a prison which had to be stripped off before 
the spirit could present itself in its true being. In order to 
escape these consequences, which were already discredited in 
the controversy with Neoplatonism and Manichaeism, different 
methods were adopted. Among these occurred that already 
alluded to above, the conception of the spirit solely as a " super- 
added gift** (donum superadditum), a religious principle, to be 
found exclusively in the pious. But this expedient was seldom 
chosen ; the whole question, so important and crucial, was rather 
stifled in a hundred questions of detail, tortured out of, or read 
into, the account in Genesis. The ever increasing restriction of 
the allegorical and spiritualising method of interpreting Gen. I. ff., 
led the Fathers nolens-volens to opinions remote from their 
scientific thought on religion. The only passage in that account, 
moreover, which seemed to support the spiritualistic conception 
— ** God breathed his own breath into man ** — proved too much, 
and had therefore to be let alone. * Origen*s idea, that the 

1 Augustine's exposition in Ep. CCV. 19, was ultimately the opinion of most 
of the Greek Fathers, so far as they were not completely devoted to Neoplatonism. 
" Vis etiam per me scire, utrum dei flatus ille in Adam idem ipse sit anima. Bre- 
viter respondeo, aut ipse est aut ipso anima facta est. Sed si ipse est^ f actus est . . . 
In hac enim quaestione maxime cavendum est, ne anima non a deo facta natura. 
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body was a prison of the soul, was contrasted with the other, 
also ancient, that man was rather a microcosm, having received 
parts from the two created worlds, the upper and under. ' But 
this conception, the only one which contained a coherent theory 
of equal value formally with the doctrine of Origen, could not 
fail to remain a mere theory, for the ethics corresponding to 
it, or its ethical ideal, were not supported by the final aims of 
the dominant theology. When anthropological questions or the 
Biblical narrative were not directly taken into account, it be- 
comes everywhere obvious, that the old Platonic antithesis of 
spirit and body was regarded by the Fathers as the antithesis 
between that which was precious and that which was to be 
mortified, and that the earthly and creaturely in man was felt 
to be a hampering barrier which was to be surmounted. Mona- 
chism and the es chato logical prospect of deification are examples 
which show how thoroughly practical ideas and hopes were 
determined by the dualistic view, though its point had been 
blunted by the tenet of the resurrection of the body. Mean- 
while the theoretical doctrines as to the nature of man con- 
tinued to be beset by a profound inconsistency, and ultimately, 
in consequence of Riblicism, became aimless and barren. " 

Supplement. — The different psychological views of the 
Fathers are reflected in the various theories as to the origin 
of individual souls. The oldest of these was the traducian 
theory of TertuUian, which was also represented by a few 
Greeks— Gregory of Nyssa, Anastasius Sinaita. According to 

sed ipsiits dei substantia tajaquom unigeoitus filius, quod est verbum eju», autoliqua 
eius pnrticula esse credatur^ tatuquam ilia natura atque substantia, qua deus eat 
quidquid est, couimulabilis esse posäit: quod esse animam nemo non sentit, qui 
se aaimam habere seulit." But Ilie thought which underlay the last saying of the 
dying Flotinus (Porphyr., Vita Plot., ch. 3): rufäitai ri iv i/iiv Seiet dtiirtiiixfit 
rä ir r^ rarrl iiTon, Was ngt entirely surmounted by many Greek Fathers. 

' Therefore the gf^"' controversy lasting for centuries, whether the skins with 
which God clothed Adam and Eve were real skina, or bodies. He who agreed with 
Origen taught the latter; he who looked on man as a microcosm, the former. Yet 
here also there were cotnposite forms: t^., the skin meant only the üeshly body. 

' Scriptural proofs in support of the pre-exislence of souls were not wanting: 
see John IX. 2. Jerome held to the doctrine for a lime. Even Augustin 
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it the soul was begotten along with the body. Its extreme 
opposite was Origen's idea of pre-existence which had still many 
adherents in the fourth century, but fell more and more into 
discredit» until, finally, it was expressly condemned at the 
Synod of Constantinople, A.D. 553. According to this doctrine, 
all souls were created at once by God along with the upper 
world, and fell successively into the lower world, and into their 
bodies. The middle view — an expedient of perplexity — was the 
creatian which gradually gained ground all through the fourth 
century, and can be characterised as the most wide-spread, at 
least in the West, from the beg^inning of the fifth. It taught 
that God was ever creating souls and planting them in the 
embryos. The East contented itself with disowning Origen's 
theory. Augustine, the greatest theologian of the West, was 
unable to come to any fixed view regarding the orig^in of the soul. 
The different views of the Fathers are further reflected in 
the different conceptions of the image of God in man. Religious 
and moral speculation were to be harmonised at this point; 
for the former was, indeed, never wholly wanting. Apart from 
such theologians as saw the image of God, somehow or other, 
even in the human figure, almost all were convinced that it 
consisted in reason and freedom. But with this it was impossible 
to remain perfectly satisfied, since man was still able to break 
away from God, so as in fact to become unlike him, and to die. 
On the other hand, theologians were certain that goodness and 
moral purity never could be innate. In order to solve the 
problem, different methods were adopted. Some abandoned 
the premise that the possession of the divine image was 
inalienable, and maintained that as it resided in the spirit that 
had been bestowed it could be completely lost through sinful 
sensuousness. The spirit returned to God, and the man relapsed 
to the level of the beasts. But this solution seemed unsatis- 
factory, because it was necessary, in spite of it, to retain the 
freedom that still, under all circumstances, existed to choose 
the good. Accordingly, it was impossible to treat this theory 
with any real seriousness. Others saw the possession of the 
Divine image, resting on reason and freedom, in the destiny 
of man to virtue and immortality,, yet without stating what 
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change in that case was actually made by falling short of this 
destiny. The third section, finally, distinguished, after the 
example of Origen, between "image" [e'lxwv) and "likeness" 
(ißuh^ii:), and saw the former in the inalienable spiritual plan 
of man, the latter in moral similarity to God, which was, 
indeed, one always to be gained on the basis of natural 
endowments. The Fathers were unwilling, as this review shows, 
to rest content with the thought that the inalienable spiritual 
natural endowment of man constituted the divine image, but 
they found no means of getting beyond it. Their conception 
of mora! goodness as the product of human freedom hindered 
them. All the more strongly did they emphasise and praise, 
as a kind of set-off, tlie goodness of God as Creator revealed 
in the natural constitution of man. 

The different views of the Fathers are finally reflected in 
their conception of tlie primitive state. Christianity restores 
man to his state of ideal perfection. This state must, however, 
have already existed in some form at the beginning, since 
God's creation is perfect, and Genesis teaches, that man when 
created was good, and in a condition of blessedness (Paradise). 
On the other hand, it could not have been perfect, since man's 
perfection could not be attained except through freedom. The 
problem resolves itself into a complete contradiction, which, 
indeed, was already clearly to be found in Irena:us: the original 
condition of man must coincide with the state of perfection, 
and yet it must only have been preliminary. The Fathers 
tried various ways of solving this crucial and insoluble diffi- 
culty, in which again the empirical and moral philosophical 
conception combined with a religious one. An attempt was 
made by very many Fathers to limit somewhat the blessedness 
of the Paradisaical state, or to give a form to their conceptions 
of it different in quality — fanciful and material — from that of 
their ideas of the final perfection i accordingly, it was explained 
— by Gregory of Nyssa— that God himself, looking to the Fall, 
had not ordained the Paradisaical state to be perfect. By some, 
;igain, the inconsistencies were glossed over, while others deter- 
mined, following Origen, wholly to abandon the historical 
interpretation of the state in Paradise, and to construct indepen- 
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dently a primitive state for themselves. The last method had 
the advantage, in combination with the assumption of the pre- 
existence of souls, that it could transfer all men mystically 
into the original state. However, this radical solution conflicted 
too strongly with the letter of revelation, and the spirit of the 
Church tradition. It was rejected, and thus the problem 
remained in its obscurity. Therefore men contented themselves 
more and more with disregarding the main question: they set 
down incongruities side by side, and extracted separate points 
from the account in Genesis. To the latter belonged especially 
those which were believed to recommend virginity and as- 
ceticism, and to prove that these formed the mode of life 
(habitus) which corresponded to the true nature of man. Nor 
were opinions wanting that characterised asceticism as a salutary 
means of correcting the deterioration of the human state. 
"Asceticism and its toils were not invented to procure the 
virtue that comes from without, but to remove superinduced 
and unnatural vileness, just as we restore the natural brightness 
of iron by carefully removing the rust, which is not natural, 
but has come to it through negligence** (John of Damascus, 
De fide orth. III. 14). 

The principles of ethics were, as a rule, discussed in con- 
nection with the original state of man. But even in reference 
to the blessedness enjoyed in that state no clear conception 
was reached ; for if man's distinctive nature was based on bare 
freedom, what sort of blessedness could there be for him? 
What could be bestowed on him which he did not possess 
already, or which, if bestowed, did not once more call in 
question the original possession? What could fall to his lot 
except an arbitrarily chosen reward? Again, as regards ethics, 
nothing certain could be established. While negative morality, 
asceticism, was conceived, as a rule, to be the natural and 
destined condition of man, yet an effort was made to construct 
an ideal of positive morality, in which the virtues of philoso- 
phy appeared in a rather superficial connection with those of 
religion. * Negative and positive morality each looked up, after 

* See here even the Latins. Ambrosius learned the combination, as carried out by 
him in his De officiis, from the Cappadociaus ; see also the remarkable opening 
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all, to a. different supreme good, in the one case immortality, 
in the other the loftiest virtue. Therefore they could not be 
combined. The assumption of works of supererogation, which 
the Christian could accomplish while remaining in the world, 
formed the bridge between the two ethical ideals, but one 
which it must be admitted, contributed to flight from the one 
sphere to the other, rather than their connection. All attacks 
on the theory that ascetic achievements were especially valu- 
able and meritorious were regarded as the outcome of moral 
laxity, and it is certain that in many cases they actually were. 

§ 3. Ethics. Sin. 

It was recognised by all the Fathers that the human race 
had turned from the good and thus degenerated from its origin, 
J, £■.,— according to the view of the majority — from Adam. This 
universality of sin was throughout explained, not from an innate 
wicked power in man impeUing him necessarily to sin, nor from 
matter in itself, still less from complicity on the part of the 
Deity, ' Nor, on the other hand, was it as a rule ascribed to 
a direct inheritance of Adam's sin, for inherited sin is a contra- 
diction in itself; Adam was the type, but not the ancestor, of 
sinners. The true explanation was found in the misuse of free- 
dom, caused by the seductions of wicked demons, and the trans- 
mission of wicked customs. Along with this, the majority un- 
doubtedly cherished the secret idea, which was not surmounted, 
that the incentive to revolt from God ' came to a certain extent 

of his work De pcenit. I. 1: "If the final imd supreme aim of all virtue is to 
miniäter as far ns possible to the spiritual benefit of our fellow-man, we may 
characterise bencvolenl moderatioo as oae of the finest virtues." For llie popular 
conceptions of Greek Christians, see Socr. H, E. III. 16, iuconnection with Rom. I, 
On the other hand, Augustine attempted to derive the philosophic virtues from 
man's dependence on God, from love ; see, above all, the splendid exposition, Ep. 
CLV., ch. 12. 

' Even Ihe subtle way in which Origco justifieii evil as an element in the best 
possible world (see Vol. II., p. 343 f.) was seldom repeated. Yet see Augustine, De 
ordine n. II sq, (one of his oldest writings): "mala in ordioem ledacta faciunt 
decorem niiiversi." 

* Sin was described as something negative not only by Augustine, but by all 
thinking Greeks before him. Their conception was undoubtedly based on a philo- 
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necessarily from the sensuous nature and creaturely infirmity 
of man, and resulted from his composite constitution, and his 
liability to death, whether that was acquired naturally or by 
transgression, or inherited. Decay and death were especially 
held to constitute an inducement to and cause of continuance in 
sin. With natural sensuousness the fate of death was conjoined. 
Both drove man from God. But in spite of this view the 
assumption was retained of unaltered freedom. If on the one 
hand stress was laid on sensuousness being a natural endow- 
ment of man, the unnaturalness of wickedness was emphasised 
on the other, and thus bare freedom received a closer relation 
to goodness, which, of course, was conceived as repressed by 
sin. The good was the natural, but, again, in view of man's 
sensuousness, unnatural evil was also natural to him. The essence 
of sin, since wickedness was held to be something purely nega- 
tive, was universally seen in alienation from God, being and 
goodness; but all that this meant positively was that man had 
subordinated his will to his sensuousness, and thereby lost the 
feeling, desire, and knowledge of the divine. The consequences 
of sin were held to be the following: First, by the majority, 
the universal mortality which had prevailed from Adam, or the 
loss of the true life ; ^ secondly, the obscuration of the know- 
ledge of God, and with it of religion in general. This darken- 
ing made it possible for the demons to seduce man from the 
true God, to gain him to their own service, and the idolatry of 
the creature, in the form of polytheism, and so even to exercise 
an almost complete dominion over him, and the earth associated 
with humanity. A third consequence of sin was found in a 
certain weakening of freedom, which, though still existing, yet 
only in rare cases succeeded, without new divine influences, 
in reaching a morally good, perfect life. 

sophical view that God was not only the originator of being, but really the sole 
being. On the other hand, a distinction was made between the eternal being and 
the creaturely, which came from God. 

1 The Antiochenes thought differently (see under), and so did the author of the 
App. Const., who is exceedingly lax in his views; see, e.g.^ V. 7, p. 132 (Ed. 
Lagarde). The latter regards death as an original divine institution, which makes 
it possible for God to punish or reward. The resurrection was due to the rational 
soul from God. 
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Supplement. — ^The view taken by Iren^us and Tertullian of 
the fundamental importance of the first Fall for the whole future 
race, was imperilled by Origen's theory of a fall on the part 
of spirits in their preexistent state. It once more gradually 
won acceptance as an authoritative Biblical doctrine, but it 
never obtained the same certainty, clearness, or importance 
among the Greek Fathers as among the Latin {i.e., after Am- 
brose); see Book II. of our description. The explanation which 
the theory of original sin furnished for the phenomenon of 
universal sinfulness was in form similar to Origen's, but was 
inferior to it in intelligibility, and was never unreservedly 
accepted by the Orientals. The later Greeks indeed, doubtless 
under the influence of the West, recognised original sin, but 
this only resulted in a contradiction ; for the thought that each 
man was born in puris naturalibus, was, while no longer strictly 
formulated, never actually condemned. The old dilemma re- 
mained, that each man sinned either from a necessity of his 
nature or in virtue of his freedom ; and the former opinion 
was at all times held in the East to be Manich^ean. Inherited 
death, due to Adam, was taught as a rule; yet even in this 
matter certain views were never wholly obliterated which are 
only intelligible if death was regarded as something natural, 
From the point of view of the doctrine of redemption espe- 
cially, it could seem more pertinent to hold death to be the 
natural destiny of man, from which, however, redemption delivered 
him. Accordingly, after Origen's theory had been abandoned 
on account of its want of Biblical support, all that was got in 
exchange for it was a contradiction : death was something 
natural and again unnatural. We cannot wonder at this contra- 
diction; in the same way, no one really held the immortality 
assigned to the primitive state to be something indisputably 
natural, but neither was it regarded as absolutely supernatural. 
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§ 4. The Fall and Original Sin. Doctrine of Redemption. 

This is the place to define more precisely the influence which 
this Natural Theology gained on Dogmatics, i.e., on the con- 
ceptions of redemption tlirough Jesus Christ. In so doing we 
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must keep firmly in mind, that, in spite of this influence, the 
feeling remained uppermost that redemption was something 
superlatively exalted, something unmerited, a pure gift of God 
to humanity. This feeling was, however, more and more en- 
couraged also by the fact that the simple tenets of Natural 
Theology fell into confusion and became less impressive through 
the enjoined and ever increasing attention to Biblical texts re- 
alistically interpreted, and the necessity of repelling the system 
of Origen. To this was added the constantly growing reluctance 
to reflect independently at all, as well as the grand impressions 
made by the divine dispensation which culminated in the in- 
carnation of the Son of God, and was brought to view in the 
mysteries. 

In the first place, the conviction of the lofty and, at bottom, 
inalienable dignity of man roused the idea that man receives 
through redemption that which corresponds to his nature. If 
adoption to the sonship of God and participation in the divine 
nature appeared on the one hand as a gift above all reason 
and expectation, yet it was looked at on the other as corre- 
sponding to the nature of man already fixed in his creation. 
For man is God's image, and exalted as he is above the lower 
animals by his constitution, rises as a spiritual being into the 
heavenly sphere. . 

Secondly, the last word that Natural Theology has to say J 
of man is that he is a free and rational being, introduced into 
the opposition of good and evil. Such a being has really to 
do with God only in his capacity of creator and rewarder. 
All other points of contact must necessarily always resolve into 
that. Again, for such a being there can only exist one good, 
that is knowledge, which includes virtue, and besides this cer- 
tain rewards alone find a f)lace; for his nature requires that he 
should be independent in all his movements, nay, these only 
possess any value through such independence. The Deity stands 
at the beginning and the close of the history of free men as 
the power that creates and rewards. But the intervening space 
is not occupied by the Deity himself in order to govern man, 
and to preserve his allegiance. On the contrary, man has to 
deal solely with divine knowledge and rules in accordance with 
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which his freedom is meant to evince itself; for this freedom, I 
while in itself a liberty of choice, was given to him that he | 
might achieve, in a zealous pursuit of virtue based on rational 
knowledge, the moral perfection possessed by the Deity Himself. 
This whole view, which is famihar to us from the Apologists, 
was never completely lost by the Greek Fathers. Its first 
consequence was that henceforth the whole of religion could 
be, — as already in the case o*" the Apologists — and was, looked 
at from the point of view of knowledge and law. It appeared 
as a morality based on pure knowledge of God and the world, 
one to which nothing could be added. Along with freedom, 
the natural moral law was implanted in man, that is, the sure 
consciousness of the rules, by which he had to prove what 
was in him. The rules corresponded ultimately to the laws of 
the universe set in operation and maintained by God as su- 
preme First Cause. This natural law, when it had been obscured 
in the mind of man, was repeated in the Decalogue by an 
external legislation, and, on account of the hard-heartedness of 
the Jews, was supplemented with burdens, temporary command- 
ments; and it was finally reduced by Jesus Christ to the sim- 
plest of formulas, set in operation by the impressive preaching 
of rewards and punishments, and perfectly fulfilled by Jesus. 
He revealed the perfect knowledge of God, and restored the 
natural moral law — these two statements being really identical, 
for in both God appears as the supreme cause. ' In this state- 

' We perceive Ihe Greek conception most clearly from the law io Apost. Const. 
VI. 19^24. The section begins wilh the words t yBim-etT'i^ ©eäväii 'li^o-oex^n-Tcff 
Kai Ttf ri/iTarar «ÜToC dihoko^iIiv ipjjSät" ytyiHffifHf», Sri iHuici liiuv ai-AcEv , 
>i( ßoiiStiay T»S ipuiriKtS Kaisifiy, «-ur^pisi', äyier, i> $ Kauri'ßieyivanaeyKariliTB. 
The Decalogue is meant; it was given to the nation before its revolt, and Gud 
had no intention of adding sacrificia] regulations, but tolerated sacrifices. After the 
revolt (of the golden calf) he himself, however, gave the ceremonial law: "He 
bound the people with irremovable fetters, and imposed heavy burdenü and a 
hard yoke upon tbem, that they might abandon idolatry and turn again to that 
law which God had implanted by nature in all men" (ch. XX.). These "branding 
Irons, lancets, aud medicines" were, however, only for the sick. Christians who 
voluntarily believed in one God were delivered by him, above all, from the sacri- 
ficial service. Christ has fnlfilled (icu^äirui) the law, bnt removed the additions, 
"if not all, yet the more irksome" ; this is the opposite of Teitullian's opinion. 
He restored man's right of self-deteimination. and in doing so confirmed the 
natural law (tdv ^VTixit v^fiev ißißalaim). More rigorous conditions are only 
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ment we have already mentioned the second consequence of the 
speculation: all grace can only possess the character of a sup- 
port, of a rectification of knowledge. The whole of the oper- 
ations of God*s grace are in the end, crutches offered to feeble 
man. In offering them, God reveals a goodness which, after 
what he has already done in creation, is without any fixed 
limit. Grace is therefore not absolutely necessary for every man. * 
God, again, by no means reveals himself in it even as the 
blessing which man requires, but he simply imparts complete 
knowledge, and thus explains, and strengthens the motives for 
observing, the rules of conduct which man had long possessed. 
But in the third place, it follows from the speculation, that sin 
is nothing but the transgression, induced by imperfect knowledge, 
of those rules, whose observance does not exhibit man's depen- 
dence on God, but his independence and freedom- Sin subjects 
man to the judgment of God. Punishment is the gravest result 
of sin. But God would not be just, if he were not an indul- 
gent judge. His goodness which supports man, has its counter- 
part in the indulgence which overlooks the time of ignorance 
of the individual, and leaves unpunished the sins of men when- 
ever they feel penitent. ^ Since it is impossible in this whole 

apparent. Just vengeance is even yet permitted, toleration is only better: ou rk 
(pva-txk xdSii iKxöxretv gvoiio&ertia'sv aXXx rifv rovrotv cif4,erptav (This is not the 
usual Greek view, but a conception peculiar to this lax author). But Christ himself 
abolished what had been " added " solely by fulfilling it first in his life and death, 
or by transforming the ceremonies into spiritual rites. The respect which Irenaeus, 
as distinguished from the older teachers, had already entertained for the ceremonial 
law is shown even more clearly here. 

* Yet see what is said below on Macarius. 

2 Forgiveness of sins was a conception which in this connection could hardly 
be carried out by the Fathers. The passing over of the time of ignorance and the 
acceptance of the reparation involved in penitence constituted forgiveness. Hardly 
another teacher from and after the fourth century, has expressed it so clearly as 
Clemens Alex.: räv xpoysygvtifjLevMv 0edc ißnviv U^ea-iv^ rßv $1 hxtdvrwv xtfTdg 
'dxM-roi ioturä (Quis div. salv. 40, cf. Strom. II. 14, 58, and elsewhere); but the 
statement as to Christ in Psedag. I. 3, 7 : rk fikif iiiapn^iiaret. «; e^cc a^ts/g, gig 
H TO iiii h^aizapravsn xouhetynyäv «c ^vdp«T0C; formed a part of the fundamental 
view of the following age. We cannot wonder at this. Between mechanical ex- 
piations and penitence there is in fact no third term, as soon as the forgiveness 
of sins is applied to individual cases. Only where faith in forgiveness is ih€ faith 
itself, is it more than a word, and yet not magical. 
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question that there can be any suggestion of a restoration of 
man to that communion with God which he had forsaken, 
since on the contrary, the sole point was that man, to whom 
it was always possible to return, should not be impeded while 
striving and yet stumbling, the view was, in fact, inevitable 
that God remits punishment to every penitent. God would not 
appear just, but harsh and unloving, if he did not accept sincere 
penitence as an equivalent for transgressions. It was accord- 
ingly agreed that, although men are sinners, they become just 
in the sight of God through virtue and penitence, and redemp- 
tion to eternal life through Christ can only benefit such as have 
acquired this righteousness through their independent efforts. 
The sacraments initiated men into this effort to obtain virtue, 
and they had also an indescribable influence upon it. But 
personal fulfilment of the law was still something thoroughly 
independent. Finally, it followed from this moral view, that it 
was impossible to gain a clear idea of the state of perfection. 
A state of freedom and a perfect virtue based on perfect 
knowledge cannot be raised higher than they are, and that 
which is given to reward the latter can never be intrinsically 
connected with it. The complete vacuity of the conceptions 
held of the final state, apart from the effect of the hope of an 
ever increasing knowledge, i.e.. vision of God, was accordingly 
also the natural consequence of the conviction that man, 
because he is free, is dependent on no one, and that he is 
always at the goal when he fulfils the law of God. 

Thirdly, the rationalistic exposition of the doctrine of God 
and creation could not fail to impel apologists to expound the 
reasonableness of tlie doctrines of the Trinity, the resurrection 
of the body, etc. As a matter of fact the attempt was 
even made to prove the existence of a general agreement, 
a "common sense", as to the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
references were especially made to heathen philosophers, 
though, on the other hand, when it seemed expedient, the 
Greeks were denied any knowledge of the Trinity. Such 
references were all the more natural, since Ncoplatonic philo- 
sophers, and at an earlier date Numenius, had constructed 
a kind of trinity. Cyril, again, in his Catechisms, supported 
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the resurrection of the body to a very large extent on rational 
grounds, and others followed his example. For the extent to 
which even the doctrine of the Incarnation was included in 
Natural Theology, see following chapter. 

Fourthly, from all this it followed, that man could ultimately 
receive nothing from history which he could not, nay, had not 
to, wrest for himself. But the Logos in the flesh {?^oyog ha-xpKog) 
belonged to history. Accordingly, it was impossible wholly to 
get rid of the view that there was a standpoint for which the 
historical Christ, since he was merely the edifying teacher, 
meant nothing. This view was, as we know, expressed per- 
fectly plainly by Origen (see Vol. II., p. 342, n. i); and in 
this he by no means stood alone. It was not only repeated 
by half-heathen theolog^ians, like Synesius, but it runs like a 
hidden thread through the conceptions of all Greek theologians, 
as long as they continued to think independently. It is the 
negative complement of the idea that the knowledge accom- 
panied by virtue, which transcends all that is visible, and there- 
fore all that is historical, includes blessedness in itself, and 
moreover, that it can be achieved from our own resources 
through a direct afflatus divinus. But still further: even in 
Augustine this view was not wholly surmounted. The man, 
who perceived the Deity, and had gained faith, love, and hope, 
stood beside the throne of God, and was with the Father of 
light and his essential Word; the historical Christ lay beneath 
him. ^ Further, even opponents of Origen, like Methodius and 
his successors, the mystics, had arrived at the same conception 
(see Vol. III., p. no). For the ascetic mystic history passed 
away along with the world; he might cast aside all crutches, 
traversing independently the long, mysterious path from the 
extreme outside to the inmost recess of the spiritual. At the 
end of this path there stood, not Jesus Christ, but the unem- 
bodied Logos (Xoyoq a.(TxpKoq), since he was pure truth and pure 
life. An incarnate Christ {htrxpKoq) was born in each who tra- 
versed this path. He in whom Christ was born, however, no 
longer needed the historical Christ. * 

* Augustine, De doctr. I. 34. 

2 See even Augustine, on John, tract. 21, n. 8: "Gratulemur et gratias agamus 
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Rationalism, or Christianity as the moral law which is freely 
fulfilled, and mysticism are regarded as opposites, and so they 
are before the tribunal of philosophy. But before that of positive 
religion they are not, they are rather akin, at least in the form 
in which they confront us in antiquity. ' Mysticism of course 
embraces germs which when unfolded will resist rationalism. 
But at first it is nothing but rationaUsm applied to a sphere 
above reason (ratio). The admission that there was such a 
sphere formed the diflerence. It was mysticism as much as 
rationalistic moralism which secretly formed an opposition to the 
Christianity proclaimed by Jesus Christ to be the way and the 
truth for all men and for coery grade. The most vital piety 
of the Greek Fathers, and the strenuous effort to make them- 
selves at home in religion, insured them at least against losing 
the historical Christ, 

But it was only a danger that here threatened. We may 
not say more. The Deity had come down to earth, God had 
become man, and that in the historical Jesus^faith in this 
stupendous fact, "the newest of the new, nay, the only new 
thing under the sun," limited all rationalism. It imperatively 
demanded the investigation, on the one hand, of the ground 
and cause, on the other, of the fruit and blessing, of this divine 
dispensation. It was necessary to find the relation of the 
latter to the mystery and horror of death. It was indeed 
impossible to make the "naturalness" of death credible; for 
all nature, higher and lower, rebelled against it. And the 
consciousness of a capacity for perfect knowledge and goodness 
underlay in practical life the sense of incapacity. Hence the 
conviction that man must be redeemed, and through Jesus 
Christ is redeemed. The doctrines of innate freedom, the law, 
and the independent achievement of virtue were not abandoned ; 

non solum qus Chriütiaaos fnctos esse, seil Chrislum . . . ailmiramini gaudete: 
Chrislus facti sumus." 

* Bigg (The Chi'islian riaCnnists of Atcx., 1SS6, p. 51 f.) has also correctly 
perceived this; he is speaking of Ihe attilude of Clement and of the Alexandrians 
generally: "On one side Rationalist, on another Mystic." "Though there is in them 
a strong vein of Common Sense or Ralionalisni, they were not less sensible of the 
mystic supernatural side of the religious life than IrenEeus. Tht diffirfnit is Ihaf 
wilk Ihtm ike mystical grows out of tht 1 
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but they were counterbalanced by faith in the necessity and 
reality of redemption. And this combination, unsatisfactory as 
it seems to us, was yet capable of forming men of Christian 
character. Such men were never wanting in any century of the 
older Greek Church after Athanasius and Chrysostom, although 
their theology lacked the confession of the Psalmist: **It is 
good for me to cleave to God *' (Mihi adhaerere deo bonum est). * 



Instead of multiplying details we may here give the views on 
freedom, sin, and grace, of four eminent Greek Fathers, Athanasius, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and John of Damascus. 

(i) Athanasius. — The conceptions formed by Athanasius of the 
original state of man, of sin and grace, show especially his 
inability to distinguish between nature and grace. In his work 
"De incarnatione " ' he strove to prove that the incarnation 
was a necessity on the part of God. Therefore he emphasises 
strongly the destiny of man, and distinguishes it sharply from 
his empirical condition ; for this destiny sets God a task which 
he must carry out under all circumstances, if his goodness 
[ayxioTi^c;) is to remain in force. Therefore, in many of the 
arguments of this work, human nature appears as the creaturely 
and sensuous constitution, while everything else, including the 
endowment of reason, takes the form of a donum superadditum, 
potentially given in the original state, and binding on God 
himself, a gift of grace, which was meant to rise to complete 

1 The text is indeed quoted by Macarius (Ep. I. fin) as the sum of all know- 
ledge. But even to this theologian, who came nearest Western thought in some 
paraenetic remarks, and frequently drew the sharpest contrast between nature and 
grace (see Hom. I. lo, IV. 7 — 9), the "cleaving to God" meant nothing but the 
independent decision for God. The following passage (Hom. IV. 5) proves how 
remote Macarius was from Augustine : " How should God treat a man who, in the 
exercise of free will, devotes himself to the world, lets himself be seduced by its 
pleasures, or revels in dissipations ? God only sends his help to him who renounces 
worldly pleasures, and preserves himself completely from the snares and traps of 
the sensuous world,'* etc. Here we see that the contrast between nature and grace 
was not so seriously meant. The same is the case with "law and gospel." No 
Greek Father was able to regard these as contrasted in the same way as we see 
them in the writings of Paul and Augustine. 

3 On its authenticity, see the next chapter. 
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knowledge of God through the free moral development of man 
— for that was the goal. [Athanasius uses very different ex- 1 
pressions for this in his writings : <px-/TX7i» inp) Bsiu (power 
of conceiving God), yvüiiq (knowledge) xxTxväyi^rn; (perception) 
Ka.rä?,y!^tq (comprehension) Siwfix rwv isiav (theory of divine 
things) Seaplx tmv vo^tüv [■ — ^of the intelligible) Seupix Tip) too 
SeoV (science of God) Ivvaix ri^i; t'i? T^xrepx yvciireaj? (concept \ 
of knowledge as to the Father)]. The change which took plat 
in man through sin, or through death, is accordingly conceived ' 
as a loss of the divine. God is at the same time supremely 
interested in preventing man, once destined to obtain perfect 
divine knowledge, from becoming a prey to his lower nature, 
and being destroyed. ' 

But even in the De incarn., and to a still greater extent ' 
in his later anti-Arian writings, Athanasius defends the idea that 
the rational spirit (■pux'^ Xoymvi — Athanasius being a dichotomist) 
belongs to man's constitution, is immortal, and at bottom also 
inalienable. This ^itJxh hoymvi can gradually recognise the Logos 
and God from creation; it is, accordingly, not only an inalien- 
able religious talent, but also an inalienable religious factor. 
Its power extends so far that there have been holy men in all 
ages (c. gent. 2; c. Arian. Ill, 33: t^id/mi -yxp oZv xyioi yeyovxTi 
Y-xUxpii TTXcv!^ xfixpTix^). The reconciliation of the two contra- 
dictory statements, that the higher endowment appears first as 
grace, then as nature, is to be found in the following points. 
(1) The 4''-JX^ Acj'«^ is only rational (logical) because it parti- 
cipates in the Logos, is his image, possesses a shadow of him 
(De incarn. 3), and retains its power only when steadfastly con- 
nected with him. For this reason it can be termed, although a 
natural provision, an "external" (c. Arian. 11.68: "Adam was 
outside before his transgression, having received grace and not 
having had it adapted to his body"; 'a 'AZx[* TTpa Tije ■^rxpx- 
ßxtTfut t^wSiv i;v, 7,xßiiv TVfV z'^P'^ "*' !^^ (ruv>ip^arTf/,einiv ^x^^ 
xiirifv rZ aiifixri). (2) It is only in the apologetic arguments 
of the treatise De incarn. that Adam's fall and its consequence 
appear as forming a tremendous cleavage, and the state before 
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and after the fall as a contrast. That was not the characteristic 
view of Athanasius, ^ as is shown by other arguments in the 
same writing, and the rest of the tractates. He contemplates 
not a loss once for all, but a gradual enfeeblement. Mankind 
has more and more lost, from generation to generation, the 
consciousness of God, />., through the darkening of his mind. 
That which above all burdened humanity, however, was not sin, 
but the sentence of death pronounced by God on the sinner — 
see next chapter. The faculties for knowing God, and thus for 
attaining the goal, remained, but there was no corresponding 
power actually to reach the goal. A Catholic investigator has ex- 
pressed this as follows : ^ " Sinful man gradually lost, according 
to Athanasius, what was supernatural in his prerogatives, and 
retained only what was natural. Supernatural were moral good- 
ness on the one hand, the correct consciousness and due use 
of rationality and immortality on the other; while ration- 
ality and immortality generally were natural.*' The intrusion 
here of the modern Catholic categories of "natural and 
** supernatural** is incorrect; for the spiritual nature of man 
was held by all the Fathers to be supernatural. But the 
idea is correct. But we must go further. The difference here 
is exclusively quantitative; it is only qualitative from the fact 
that what remains of higher powers is as a rule of less than its 
initial value, i.e,^ is no longer capable of reaching the goal. 
The same Catholic scholar is therefore perfectly correct, when 
— expressing himself with due caution — he finds (p. 159 f.) that 
Athanasius " does not seem to treat ** the punishment of sin — better, 
sin — ** with sufficient gravity **. " He teaches, indeed, that the spirit- 
ual gifts of man were lost through sin, but he conceives this 
ruin as gradual in time and degree, depending on the extent 
to which men had turned from the contemplation of the spirit- 
ual and to the sensuous'*; i.e.^ Athanasius simply follows an 
empirical and natural line of thought, in virtue of which he finds 
in mankind very different grades of moral and intellectual 
position. That this was a consequence of human freedom con- 

1 Against Wendtj Die christl. Lehre von der menschlichen Volkommenheit 
(1880), p. 47 f. 
' Atzberger, Die Logoslehre des h. Athanasius. (1880), p. 156. 
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stituted a sufficient explanation in itself and freed the Deity of 
all blame. But it did not explain the universality of death, 
and left out of account Gen. I.— III. The above empirical view, 
which ultimately, indeed, cast a certain shadow on the Deity, 
and these chapters of the Bible compelled him to secure, some- 
how or other, a historical beginning for the present condition 
and therewith an original state of man. But the relations of 
the present to that beginning are really exhausted in the con- 
tinuance of the once pronounced sentence of death ; ' and the 
primitive state, which is clearly enough described (c. gentes 2, 
De incarn. 3, 4) as a destiny — Adam himself having not yet 
attained what his endowments fitted him for, continued in this 
sense; nay, it ultimately embraced the idea that God was under 
the necessity of bringing the sentence of death to an end. 

However, Athanasius did arrive at positive conclusions as to 
the specific grace bestowed in the Christian redemption, in his 
polemic against the Arians. It is not to be wondered at that 
the discussion of grace in connection with creation and the 
natural endowments of man only resulted, on the premises 
stated by the Fathers, in tautologies. But against the Arians, 
where Athanasius was not interested in cosmology, he shows 
that we have received from grace what was by nature peculiar 
to the Son, and he definitely distinguishes between grace in 
creation and in redemption. Deut. XXXII. 6, 7, 18, where it 
is said that God created and begot men, he interprets as follows: 
" By creating, Moses describes the natural state of men, for 
they are works and beings made; by begetting, he lets us see 
the love of God to them after their creation" (c. Arian. 11. 58). 
Similarly on John I. 12, 13: "John makes use of the words 
'to become' because they are called sons, not by nature, but 
by adoption; but he has employed the word 'begotten', because 
they in any case have received the name of son . . . The good- 
ness of God consists in this, that he afterwards becomes, by 
grace, the father of those whose creator he already is. He 
becomes their father, however, when — as the Apostle says — 
the men who have been created receive into their hearts the 
Spirit of his Son, which calls, 'Abba, Father.' But the latter 
' All men were last ia Adam's troiisgtessLOD," c. Ariuu. 11. 61. 
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consist of all who have received the Word and have obtained 
power from him to become children of God. For since by 
nature they are creatures, they can only become sons by receiv- 
ing the spirit of the natural and true Son. In order that this 
may happen the Word became flesh, that men might be made 
capable of receiving the Deity. This conception can also be 
found in the Prophet Malachi, who says: *Did not one God 
create you? Have you not all one Father?' For here again he 
says in the first place * created ', and in the second * father ', 
in order similarly to show that we are first, and by nature, 
creatures, but afterwards are adopted as sons, God the creator 
becoming also our father," etc. (c. Arian. II. 59). These ex- 
positions are certainly worth noting, but we must not over- 
estimate them; for in the same discourses against the Arians 
they are modified to the effect that our sonship depends on the 
Logos dwelling in us, i,e,, it receives a cosmological basis (see 
c. Arian. III. 10). In some passages it indeed looks as if the 
Logos only dwelt in us in consequence of the incarnation (see 
above and 1. c. IV. 22) ; but it is quite clear in others that 
Athanasius thought of an indwelling before the incarnation, an 
indwelling wholly independent of it. With the recollection that 
there were sons of God in the O. T., Athanasius proves that 
the Logos was eternal. Accordingly, it is with him as with 
Clement of Alexandria: when the Fathers are not dealing with 
apologetic theology, and disregard the O. T., they are able 
to comprehend and describe the grace due to the historical 
Christ in its specific significance ; but when they reason connect- 
edly everything ultimately resolves into the natural endowment 
fixed once for all. 

Literature, — See, besides the works quoted of Atzberger and 
Wendt, Möhler, Athanasius, I. p. 136 ff. Voigt, Athanasius, 
p. 104 ff., and Ritschl, Rechtfertigung und Versöhnung, 2 Ed. 
Vol. I. p. 8 ff. 

(2) Gregory of Nyssa. — Gregory's theories also appear to be 
hampered by a contradiction because they are sketched from 
two different points of view. On the one hand he regards the 
nature of man in spirit and body as constituting his true being. 
To him, as opposed to Origen, the whole earthly world is 
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good, a mirror of divine wisdom and power, a place meant to 
be pervaded by the divine. Before this could be possible "it 
was necessary that a union should be effected between its 
essential elements and the higher spiritual and divine nature, 
whereby first the divine shone as through a glass into the earthly 
world, after which the earthly, elevated with the divine, could 
be freed from liability to decay, and be transfigured. This cen- 
tral significance, this part of constituting a bond between two 
worlds in themselves opposed, was assigned to man, who stood 
at the head of the ascending scale of earthly creatures, which 
he comprehended like a microcosm, while he also as }^oyiy,ov 
^uov (a rational being) projected into the invisible world, in 
virtue of his nature made in the image of God, i.e., spiritual 
and moral, and, especially, ethically free. This nature of man, 
besides, being created, possessed nothing of itself, but only like 
the sun-loving eye turned ever of its own accord to the eternal 
light, living on it, and interpreting it to the earthly world 
to which it essentially belonged.**^ But on the other hand, 
though Gregory rejected Origen's theories of the pre-existence 
of souls, the pre-temporal fall, and the world as a place of 
punishment {Trsp) KxrxtrKsvvji; avipccTrccv, ch. 28, 29), regarding 
them as Hellenic dogmas and therefore mythological, yet he 
was dominated by the fundamental thought which led Origen 
to the above view. The spiritual and the earthly and sen- 
suous resisted each other. If man was, as Scripture says, 
created in the image of God, ' then he was a spiritual being, 
and his being so constituted his nature (see I.e. ch. 16 — 18). 
Man was a self-determining, but, because created, a change- 
able spirit, meant to share in all the blessings of God. So far 
as he had a sensuous side, and was mortal, he was not an 

^ See Catech. mag. 5, 6, and the work, Trspt ^vx- x. uveco'recQ.j as also Tspi 
xecrcea-x. avQpuTr. 2 ff. 16. Möller in Herzog R.-E., 2 Ed. Vol. V., p. 401, and his work, 
Gregorii Nyss. de natura hom. doctr. illustr. et cum Origeniana comparata, 1854. 

2 Orat. I. T. I., p. 150: Kät' etxövx '4x^ '^^ ?iO'ytxoQ slvxt xecd'' ofjioiooa'tv $^ yivofAect 
h TM Xpto'Ttxvo^ yevso'Qcct. The " image " cannot consist in the bodily. The latter 
is at most a copy of the " image," see Trsp} xcctxvx. avdpcoTr.S, 12. But the " image " 
itself implies that it can only really be completely produced by free self-determination 
on the part of man. "If any compulsion obtained, the image would not be resilised," 
(Catech. mag. 5), 
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image of God. Gregory now laid stress on man (homo) — as 
he conceived it, humanity — having been first created, and then 
having been fashioned into male and female. He concluded 
from this that the earthly and sensuous side of man was 
sTnyevvyiiixTtKyi^ a subsequent creation, that, accordingly, the 
spiritual in man was conceptually the primary, and his sensuous 
and bodily nature the secondary, part of him. * He further 
concluded that man was originally designed to live a sexless 
life like the angels, that God would have multiplied men as 
he did the angels by his power "in a noble fashion" (xf/?/ 
}(,XTX7ii,^ 17), and that the proper and natural dwelling-place of 
men was the pure and incorporeal future state. 

But near as he was to consequences drawn by Origen, ' 
Gregory rejected them. The destiny of man sketched above 
was an ideal one. In other words, God, looking to the Fall, 
at once created and added the earthly and sensuous nature of 
man; nay, this was not merely due to the Fall, but, as is 
shown by the first line of thought given above, the earthly 
nature of man had also, since it was possessed by divine energies 
and transfigured, a lasting significance. But the Paradisaical 
state in which men lived before the Fall, was not the highest; 
for the body was not transfigured, though it had not yet been 
stained by sexual intercourse. The highest state, in so far as 
it was brought about by the resurrection [aU to dpx^Tov ryjg 
Cpv7€cc<; viiJt,S)v x7ro}cxrxfTrxfTi(;\ was that which notionally preceded 
the life in Paradise, but had never till now been concretely 
realised. It was life in its incorporeal abode after the fashion 
of the angels. * The incarnation of God had procured this state 

* We have, howeyer, to make a distinction here. As a creaturely spirit man 
necessarily has a body, just as every picture has a material foundation, and every 
mirror a back. This body, therefore, belonged, according to Gregory, to the notion 
of man's nature ; it was the phenomenon of the soul as the latter was the noumenon 
of the body. But Gregory distinguishes this body from the sensuous and sexually 
differentiated one. 

2 Gregory borders very closely upon them, not only in 9rep< xetrotvK,^ but also 
in other writings. The fall does not, indeed, take the form of an event in the 
experience of individual men actually to be found in a pre-existent state, but of a 
kind of "intelligible collective deed of all humanity." 

3 See 9rgf< xotrxo'K. ocvQpaTr. 16 — 18, 
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for all who, in virtue of their freedom, led a holy life, i.e., 
who lived as man did in Paradise before the Fall; for that 
was possible to man even when on earth. In all this we must 
remember that Gregory's hold on the traditional dependence on 
Gen, I.— III. was very loose: he doesnotspeakof Adam, but always 
of us. All men had the same freedom as Adam. ' All souls 
really passed through Adam's history. Above all, no trans- 
ference of sin took place, although Gregory is a Traducian 
(see Tvsp) Kxr. xvip. ch. 29); every man sinned, because in 
virtue of his freedom he could sin, and by his sensuous nature 
(iniS>]) was induced to sin. By this means a state of depravity 
and death was introduced— sin also being death — from which 
man in fact could not deliver himself. Nothing but the union 
of God with humanity procured redemption. Redemption was, 
in harmony with the speculations as to Adam, strictly objective, 
and the question as to its appropriation was therefore, at bot- 
tom, no question. A new condition was revealed for all men 
without any co-operation on their part, but it became real only 
to those who led a holy life, ;>,, who abstained entirely 
from sin. 

Literature. — See, besides MöIIer's work, Wendt, I.e., p. 49 f.; 
Herrmann, Gregorii Nyss. sententisc de salute adipiscenda, 1875; 
Bergades, De universe ct de anima hominis doctrina Gregorii 
Nyss., Thessaionich, 1 876 ; Stigler, Die Psychologie des hl. 
Gregor von Nyssa, Regensburg, 1857; Ritschi., I.e. Vol. I. 
p. 12 ff. ; Hilt, Des hl. Gregor von Nyssa Lehre vom Menschen, 
Köln, 1890. 

(3) Theodore.— Even in Irenteus " two inconsistent conceptions 
of the result of redemption stood side by side. It was held, 
on the one hand, to restore man to the original state from 
which he had fallen, and, on the other, to raise him from the 
primitive natural .state of childhood to a higher stage. The 

1 Gregory here carries his speculation still further: God diil not first create a 
siugle man, but ihe whole race in a previously fiKed number; these collectively 
composed only one nature. They were really one roan, divided inlo a multiplicity. 
Adam— that means all (»fpi Karairic. i6, 17, Z2). In God's prescience ihe wlioleof 
humanity was comprised in the first preparation. 

3 See VoL II., p. 267 ff. 
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majority of the Greek Fathers were not in a position to decide 
bluntly for either of these ideas; yet the former, under the 
influence of Origen, prevailed. It was only in the school of 
Antioch that it was really rejected, that the other view was 
emphatically avowed, and thus the most decided attitude 
adopted of opposition to Origen's theology. * The view of the 
Antiochenes was teleological — but there was an entire absence of 
any religious view of sin. In this respect it was directly opposed 
to Augustine's system. 

According to Theodore, ' God's plan included from the 
beginning two epochs {**Kxrx(rrJi(r€t<;'")y the present and future 
states of the world. The former was characterised by change- 
ableness, temptation, and mortality, the latter by perfection, 
immutability, and immortality. The new age only began with 
the resurrection of the dead, its original starting-point being 
the incarnation of the Son of God. Further, there was a 
spiritual and a sensuous. Man was composed of both, the 
body having been created first, and the soul having then been 
breathed into it. This is the opposite of Gregory of Nyssa's 
view. Man was the connecting link between the two spheres; 
he was designed to reveal the image of God in this world. 
"Like a king, who, after building a great city and adorning 
it with works of every kind, causes, when the whole is com- 
pleted, a fine statue of himself to be erected, in which all the 
inhabitants may gratefully revere the constructor, so the Creator 
of the world, after he had elaborated his work, finally produced 
man to be his own image, and all creatures find in him their 
centre, and thus contribute to the due glorification of God." Now 
although man is equipped with all the powers of reason and 
of will, yet, from the very nature of his present condition, he 
is changeable, is defeated in the conflict, and is mortcU. Not till 
the new principle of life was imparted by means of Christ 



1 It is instructive that Marcellus also thinks of a glory presented through 
redemption, which is x/Tgp avflpwTov. 

2 See Kihn, Theodor von Mops., p. 171 ff. Also the examples partly taken 
from Theodore's commentaries on Genesis, Job, and Paul's epistles (see Swete, Theodori 
in epp. Pauli comment. 1880, 1881), partly from fragments of other writings of 
Theodore 5 cf. also Domer, Theodori de imagine dei doctrina, 1 844, 
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could the changeable nature be raised to immutability. Till 
then, accordingly, man was exposed to temptation, and as a 
being made up of spirit and body was necessarily mortal. The 
threat of death in Paradise did not mean that death was the 
consequence of sin — it was rather natural; but it was designed 
to inspire man with as great a hatred of sin, as if the latter 
were punished by death. Death, natural in itself, was a divine 
means of education, and accordingly salutary, " God knew 
that mortality would be beneficial to Adam, for if they had 
been invested with immortality, men, when they sinned, would 
have been exposed to eternal destruction." But even the per- 
mission of sin was salutary, and formed part of the divine 
plan of education. God gave a command, and thereby elicited 
sin, in order that he might, like a loving Father, teach man 
his freedom of choice and weakness. " Man was to learn that 
while he was tn a state of moral changeableness, he would not 
be capable of sustaining an immortal existence. Therefore 
death was announced to him as the penalty of disobedience, 
although mortality was from the beginning an attribute of 
human nature." ' No sin without a command, but also no 
knowledge of good and evil, of the possession of spiritual 
faculties, finally, no conflict. Accordingly, God gave the com- 
mand in order to raise Adam above the stage of childhood, 
and it necessarily provoked conflict and defeat. 

Adam is, however, to be thought of here, not as the 
ancestor, but as the type, of the human race. The law was 
given with the same object to all his descendants, to teach 
them to distinguish between good and evil, and to know their 
own powers and weakness. In the history of Adam we become 
acquainted with our own natural disposition. "In keeping with 
this we are under the necessity in our present life of rendering.B 
obedience to laws by which our natural power of making dis-B 
tinctions is awakened, we, meanwhile, being taught from what ' 
we ought to abstain and what to do, that the principles of 
reason may be active in us. Only when we find ourselves in 
the future state (Katastasis) will we be able with slight effort 
to perform what we recognise as good. Without law, therefore, 
' Kihn, 1. c, p. 174. 
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we would have had no distinction between good and evil, and 
no knowledge of sin, and like irrational animals we would 
have done whatever occurred to us." In this state knowledge 
and fighting are required to obtain the victory, but we are 
constantly hampered by the body, the source of temptations. 
Christ first gave us redemption from death, an immortal nature, 
which, therefore, will obtain the victory without effort (on 
Rom. V. 1 8). 

Theodore was able to explain away the Pauline passages 
which support a transmission of the death worked by sin, just 
as he ignored the life of the first man in Paradise before the 
Fall. All men died because of their own sinful actions ; but 
even this was meant figuratively. They died because of their 
natural constitution, in which sin was latent. He opposed 
Augustine's and Jerome's doctrine of original sin in an indepen- 
dent work, fragments of which have been preserved by Marius 
Mercator. " Adam was created mortal whether he sinned or 
not. For God did not say, * Ye will be mortal,* but * Ye 
will die.'" Theodore quoted Ps. CIII. 15, and Rome. II. 6. 
Against original sin he appealed to the case of saints like 
Noah, Abraham, and Moses. If God had passed sentence of 
death on all as the punishment of sin, he would not have made 
Enoch immortal. Accordingly, Baptism did not, according to 
Theodore, remove inherited sin, but initiated the believer into 
sinless discipleship of Christ, and at the same time blotted out 
the sins he had himself committed. In the former sense it had 
its use even for children; for Baptism, like all grace emanating 
from the incarnation, raised man to a new stage, elevated him 
above his present nature, and prepared him for the future state 
(Katastasis). This is most strongly emphasised by Theodore, 
and here his teaching is distinguished from the doctrines of 
Pelagius and Julian of Eclanum, ^ who subordinated redemption 
through Christ completely to the rationalistic theory. That 
Theodore did not do. While he was thoroughly convinced, 
with Pelagius, that in the present state everything turned on 
men's own actions which rested on knowledge, freedom, effort, and 
heroic fighting, yet he was equally certain on the other hand, 

I See KihDj 1. c, p. 179 f. 
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that human nature did not attain immutability, immortality, and 
sinlessness through this conflict — it was merely a condition— but 
only through redemption. For this reason Christ came. He 
did not restore, but produced a new, a higher state. He did 
not heal, but transfigured, ' 

Theodore's doctrine of man was strictly rationalistic and 
Aristotelian; it surpassed the theories of all the rest of the 
Greek Fathers in intelligibility and consistency. But for that 
very reason it did not correspond to all the ideas and desires 
embraced in the tradition of the Church. 

(4) John of Damascus. — The doctrines taught by this dog- 
matist became final in the Greek Church, the later Symbols 
being substantially at one with them, " because he combined the 
conceptions of the Cappadocians with the Antiochene tradition, 
in the modified form assumed by the latter in Chrysostom, 
and at the same time did justice to the constantly increasing 
tendency to refrain as much as possible from allegorising Gen, 
I. ff. Briefly, John taught as follows;' — 

Since God, " overflowing with goodness ", was not satisfied with 
the contemplation of himself, but desired to have some one to 
whom he could do good, he created the universe, angels, and 
men. Even the angels were immortal, not by nature, but by 
grace; for everything which has a beginning has necessarily 
an end. But immortality being a gift became natural to spirit- 
ual beings, and therefore also to men. Men were created by 
God from nature, visible and invisible, in his own image, to be 
kings and rulers of the whole earth. Before their creation God 
had prepared Paradise for them to be as it were a royal castle, 
"set by his hands in Eden, a store-house of all joy and dehght, 
situated to the East, and higher than the whole earth, but 

' Chrysostom agrees enlirely Willi Theodore in the opinion thnt man's freewill 
lakes Ihe firsl slep, which is then seconded by God with his power, in the appro- 
priation of the good ; see his notes on Rom. IX. 16, iu Horn. 16 ; in ep, ad Heb., 
Horn. 12; in Ev. Joh., Horn. 17, etc. The paRsnges arc rejiroiliiceil in Mllnscher, 
Lehrbuch der Dogmetigeschichte (1832), p. 363 fF. 

' See Gass, Symbolile (i. griecb. Kirclie, p. ijö (f. 

> De fide orthod. II. 2 fT, II ff. 24—30; 111. I, 14, 20; IV. 4, II, 19 — tz, 
and the Homily in "ficum s.ref actum,'' as also the Dialogue against the ManichxRns, 
Langen, L c, p. 289 fT.j Wendt, 1, c, p. 59 fT, 
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tempered and illumined by the finest and purest air, planted 
with ever blossoming flowers, filled with perfume, full of light, 
surpassing every idea of earthly grace and beauty, a truly 
divine place." ^ But it was only with his body that man was 
supposed to live in this material Paradise; he inhabited with 
his spirit at the same time the "spiritual*' Paradise, which is 
indicated by the tree of life. ' Of the tree of knowledge he 
was not at first to eat; for knowledge, while good for the 
perfect, is bad for the imperfect. The result of knowledge in 
the case of the imperfect was to make man, instead of devot- 
ing himself to the contemplation and praise of God, think of 
himself: Adam, immediately after eating, noticed that he was 
naked. " God intended that we should be free from desire and 
care, and occupied solely with luxuriating in the contemplation 
of himself." The eating " of all the trees " denoted the know- 
ledge of God from the works of nature. In created man — the 
union of visible and invisible nature— the image of God con- 
sisted in power of thought and freedom of will, likeness to him 
in similarity in virtue, so far as that was possible. Soul and 
body (as against Origen) were created together. Man was 
originally innocent, upright, and adorned with all virtues ; * his 
being so was a gift of grace; but so also was the fact that he 
was spiritual. He was spiritual that he might endure and 
praise his benefactor ; corporeal, that he might be disciplined 
by suffering and the recollection of suffering ; he was too proud 
of his greatness. Man was created a being who ruled in this 
present life, and was transferred to another. * He was finally 
to be made divine by submission to God: his deification 

* Accordingly we have here a recrudescence to some extent of what the older 
Greek Fathers called "Judaism" or "earthly conceptions," cf. Peter's Apocalypse. 

2 Two traditional, inconsistent ideas are combined here: John was not quite 
clear as to the tree of life. He gives different explanations of it in De fide II. 11 
and IV. II. 

3 This is strongly emphasised by John (II. 12, IV. 4); but he has carefully 
avoided stating how God could on his part adorn men with virtues. It cannot be 
proved that this is to be attributed to the influence of the West. Such an assump- 
tion is not necessary, for we also find in the older Greek Fathers rhetorical 
glorifications of the primitive state which do not harmonise with the system of 
doctrine. 

•* These are the two states (kataetaseis) of the Antiochenes, 
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consisting in participation in the divine glory, not in a trans- j 

formation into the divine essence. 

Actuahy, i.£., according to the logical development of the I 
system, the innocence of primitive man consisted in his power 
to be innocent, and, with the support of divine grace, to abide 
by and advance in goodness. A necessary converse of this was 
the power to revolt; "for it is no virtue which is done under com- 
pulsion", Man, "that little world ", retained, however, along with 
his spiritual attributes, those of irrational nature ; even in his soul 
there was an irrational part, which was partly capable of sub- 
mitting to the rational, but was partly independent of it (the 
vital functions). The former embraced the desires, some of which 
were within limits permitted, while the others were not. But, 
the vital functions apart, over all was placed free will. It is in 
our power to choose, and man decides on his own actions. 
His origin alone is God's affair. " But error was produced by 
our wickedness for our punishment and benefit For God did 
not make death, nor did he delight in the ruin of the living ; on 
the contrary, death was due to man, i.e.. to Adam's transgres- 
sion, and so also were the other penalties." ' It was not right 
to attribute everything to divine providence; "for that which 
is in our power is not the affair of providence, but of our own 
free will," God, certainly, in virtue of his omniscience, knows 
everything from all eternity; he therefore assists by his grace 
those who, he knows, will avail themselves of it. They alone 
are also predestinated ; their decision to be and do good is 
known to God. Those arc damned to whom all the supports 
of grace ate in vain. ' With all this it remains true that all 
virtue comes from God; for by him it was implanted in nature, 
and by his support alone it is maintained. Accordingly, we 
have once more the principle that nature, rational and free, is 
a gift of grace ; to be natural is to be virtuous, and conversion 
is the return from the unnatural. ^ 

' The signiRcaiice of Adam's fall for liis posterity is recognised (II. iS], but it 
is noleworlhy, only cursorily. John has no separate chapter on the Fall in his 
great work. Even II. 30, only discusses il under a more general heading. 

= -See, 1. c, II. 59, 30; IV. 21. 

3 II. 30. 
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Man was created male. Woman was formed merely because God 
foresaw the Fall, and in order that the race might be preserved 
in spite of death. ^ Man did not allow reason to triumph ; he 
mistook the path of honour, and preferred his lusts. Conse- 
quently, instead of living for ever, he fell a prey to death and 
became subject to tribulation and a miserable life. For it was 
not good that he should enjoy immortality untempted and 
unproved, lest he should share the pride and condemnation of 
the devil. "Accordingly, man was first to attest himself, and, 
made perfect by observance of the commandment when tempted, 
was then to obtain immortality as the reward of virtue. For, 
placed between God and matter, he was to acquire steadfast- 
ness in goodness, after he had abandoned his natural relation 
to things, and become habitually united to God.** But, seduced 
by the devil who enviously grudged man the possession which 
he had himself lost, man turned to matter, and so, severed 
from God, his First Cause, became subject to suffering, and 
mortal, and required sexual intercourse. (The fig-leaves denote 
the tribulations of life, and the skins the mortal body). Death, 
come into the world through sin, henceforth, like a hideous 
wild beast, made havoc of human life, although the liberty to 
choose good as well as evil was never destroyed. ' But God 
did not leave himself without a witness, and at last sent his 
own Son, who was to strengthen nature, and to renew and 
show and teach by his action the way of virtue which led from 
destruction to eternal life. The union of Deity with humanity 
was **the newest of the new, the only new thing under the 
sun.'* * It applied, moreover, to the whole of human nature in 
order to bestow salvation on the whole. * This union resulted 
in the restitutio to the original state, which was perfect in so 
far as man, though not yet tested, was adorned with virtues. 
Christ participated in the worst part of our nature in order, by 
and in himself, to restore the form of the image and likeness, 
and to teach us further by virtuous conduct, which by his aid 

* L. C.J see Gregory of Nyssa. 
2 II. 26 ff. 

» III. I. 

* III. 6. 
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he made light for us. Then he overcame death, becoming the 
first-fruits of our resurrection, and renewing the worn-out and 
cast-off vessel. ^ 

It has been pointed out above (p. 240) that natural theology 
underwent no development in the Greek Church. We must 
premise, however, that the course of the history of philosophy 
is of greater moment for the development of the system, or 
for systematic monographs. Without anticipating we may here 
make the following remark. The Fathers of orthodox dogma 
in the fourth and fifth centuries were Platonists. Aristotelianism 
always led in this period to a heterodox form of dogma — 
Lucian, the Arians, the Antiochenes, etc. But a theological 
system constructed by the aid of Platonism could not fail at 
that time to become equally heterodox. After Platonism had 
done its work on dogma, and certain notions and conceptions 
were generally fixed, an orthodox system could only be created 
by means of Aristotelianism. Any further use of Platonism led 
to questionable propositions. 

1 IV. 4, II. 12. 



B.— THE DOCTRINE OF REDEMPTION IN THE 
PERSON OF THE GOD-MAN IN ITS 
HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

CHAPTER VI. 



THE DOCTRINE OF THE NECESSITY AND REALITY OF REDEMP- 
TION THROUGH THE INCARNATION OF THE SON OF GOD. 

Natural theology was so wide in its scope as understood 
by the Greek Church, that, as indications in the preceding 
chapter will have already shown, only a historical fact absolutely 
unparallelled could make headway against it. The Greek 
Fathers knew of such a fact — "the newest of the new, yea, the 
only new thing under the sun**; it was the Incarnation of the 
Son of God. It alone balanced the whole system of natural 
theology, so far as it was balanced, and exerted a decisive in- 
fluence upon it. But the incarnation could only be attached 
with complete perspicuity to that point in the natural system 
which seemed the more irrational, the more highly the value 
of human nature was rated — this point of contact being death. 
The dreadful paradox of death was destroyed by the most 
paradoxical fact conceivable, the incarnation of the Deity. 

This at once implied that the fact could not but be capable 
of a subsequent explanation, nay, even of a kind of a priori 
deduction. But its glory, as an expression of the unfathomable 
goodness of God, was not thereby to be diminished. The neces- 
sity of redemption, whether that consisted in the restoration or 
the perfection of the human race, was based by the Fathers, 
as a rule, on the actual state of wretchedness of mankind under 
the dominion of death and sin. So far, however, as this condi- 
tion was compared with the original state or destiny of man, 
redemption was already thought of as intrinsically necessary, 
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and was no longer merely regarded as a postulate of man's 
need of salvation. In this connection the Fathers often lost 
sight of the capacity left to man of being and doing good. 
In innumerable passages they speak of the helplessness and 
irredeemableness of mankind, using expressions which could 
without difficulty be inserted in Augustine's doctrine of sin. 
But just as often a phrase occurs which betrays the fact that 
the whole view is nevertheless quite different; in other words, 
that the outward condition characterised by feebleness and 
death, and the sensuousness of corruptible human nature are 
thought of as the source of all evil and all sin. This state is 
accompanied by a darkening of knowledge which could not 
fail to subject man to the influence of the demons and lead 
him into idolatry. 

The divine act of grace in Christ applied to death, the 
demonic rule, sin, and error. In Homihes, Biblical commen- 
taries, and devotional writings, these points of view interchange, 
or are apparently regarded as equivalent. ' But since natural 
theology formed the background of their conceptions, the 
absolute necessity of the form assumed by the act of grace in j 

the incarnation could be demonstrated neither in relation to I 

sin nor to error. The whole question turned here on support, i 

example, and illumination, or, if this line was crossed, theology | 

ceased to be systematic and consistent. The importance of [ 

Athanasius and the Cappadocians consisted in the strenuous 
emphasis laid by them on the impressive connection existing | 

between the incarnation and the restoration of the human race ; 

1 Perhaps the most comprehensive passage is Eusebius, Demonslr. ev, IV. 12. | 

But it a!so shows how far Eusebius slill was from the thorough-going view of 
Athanasius: T^; eiKCyei^iat all it/siv a!r/xv sAAilc Kni jr Aliens tVpei Hi ti( iJE^qrn; 
^)ITiiv, xpwTHV fiiv ykp i Kiyti Siliaiai, 'hit xtii iiitfät ttia ^»vthu Wiptsir'^' itv- 
rifm Si IS'rmi raj fifiiT<p«( iwoflaJoiTO B|U«fT/«5, UTrif fi/iiiii Tffträfif «aij-iv^fitKOf I 

C^if iiftät Kurifa- TfiTtft üj £v ItftJsr @toB Kxi ni-)/i>.\i iua-lit UTiy) rii^TovTiif i 

JaifisvmSf hifyt/as i^offiiriti tiiyoi; «»(ar/piffi» ia-fpyija/ro' riiivriiii iTiTHuTg, I 

iS( S> ToTc aüreS yiufliioi! xa! [laliiTait tSc Kara rit Miserav a-ajii 8»^ faiffjrijv 

i'.trSa fii Kiyait inf^i ^inairiii xat ^titasi i?y>,ii airiii t/yeti TcxfaaTtiaai, iipSaf,- 

Ittli J) ■^afxioii; Tit> iiii raw hdyut iimyytfi/aVj ttiSxf^s'it xüraiiital a-foiufic 

ävifyiirairo «ai wSrn "EAAijj-ii' iiioV xai ßxfßxfeit tm» Tfit avrcS xara^AiiäiTa'ay 

(ürf^V irsAiTt/sy Jiiifü^ai. 

>9 
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to the divine life, and in their consequent escape to some extent 
from the rationalistic scheme of doctrine; for the reference of 
the incarnation to sin did not carry the Greeks beyond it 
The above combination had been made in the Church long 
before this (see Irenaeus), but in the theology of Origen it had 
been subordinated to, and obscured by, complicated presup- 
positions. 

Athanasius wrote a treatise "Concerning the incarnation of 
the Logos '* (TTsp) ivxvSpuTDjtrsug tov Koyov\ an early writing whose 
value is so great because it dates before the outbreak of the 
Arian controversy. * In this work he went a step further : for 
he strove to prove that the redemption was a necessity on the 
part of God. He based this necessity on the goodness (ccyocioTyiq) 
of God. This goodness, i,e., God's consistency and honour, 
involved as they were in his goodness, were necessarily express- 
ed in the maintenance and execution of decrees once formed 
by him. His decrees, however, consisted, on the one hand, in 
his appointment of rational creatures to share in the divine 
life, and, on the other, in the sentence of death on trans- 
gressions. Both of these had to be established. God's intention 
could not be allowed to suffer shipwreck through the wicked- 
ness of the devil and the sad choice of humanity. If it were, 
God would seem weak, and it would have been better if he 
had never created man at all. Then the transgression occurred. 
"What was God now to do? Ought he to have demanded 
penitence on the part of man? For one could have deemed 
that worthy of God and said, that as men had become mortal 
through the transgression, they should in like manner recover 
immortality through repentance (change of mind). But repen- 
tance (in itself) did not retain the true knowledge as regards 
God; God accordingly would in his turn have shown himself 

1 Draescke has attempted to show in a full discussion (Athanasiana i, d. Stud, 
u. Krit, 1893, pp. 251 — 315 that the writings "Against the Greeks" and the "In- 
carnation of the Logos " belong, not to Athanasius, but to Eusebius of Emesa, and 
were written A.D. 350. But after a close examination of his numerous arguments 
I find none of them convincing, and I am rather confirmed in my belief 
that no important objection can be raised against the authenticity of the two 
tractates. An accurate analysis of "De incam." is given by Kattenbusch, 1. c. I., 
p. 297 ff. 
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untruthful, if death had not compelled men ; ' nor did repentance 
deliver from the physical, but only put an end to sins. There- 
fore, if the transgression had alone existed, and not its conse- 
quence, mortality, repentance would have been all very well. 
But when, the transgression having occurred, men were fettered 
to the mortality that had become natural to them, and were 
robbed of the grace which corresponded to their creation in 
the divine image, what else should have happened? Or what 
was needed for this grace and renewal except (the coming of) 
him who also in the beginning made all things of nothing, the 
Logos of God? For it was his part once more to restore the 
corruptible to incorruption." ' 

Athanasius shows that the Logos who originally created all, 
things from nothing required to assume a body and thus to 
secure the restoration of man from corruptibility to incorruption 
(xipSxpiriä). How this happened Athanasius discusses in various, 
to some extent inconsistent, lines of thought, in which he 
speaks especially of a removal of men's guilt through the death 
of Christ, as well as of an exhaustion of the sentence of death 
in the sacrifice of his body presented by the Logos. From 
these premises it follows that Athanasius had the death of Christ 
in view, whenever he thought of the incarnation of the 
"The Logos could not suffer t^v toS ixvxTsu xfirvi'Jiv ('the 
power of death' in mankind), and therefore took up the 

' 'I'liis sentence does not seem to me quite clear; the meaniog is probably; 
since repentance does not convey the true knowledge of God, but death resnlted 
from loss of the lalLer, God would have broketi his word \l he had abolished 
deaüi in consequence of mere repentance. 

1 De incarn, 7: T/ oZt 'iSii xsa ^rtpi Tairm yfsir&ai ^ roi^riu riv 0edt;iiiTi- 
rciau M T^ -^rapaßiirti Toiii ävifÜTOv^ ixair^a-tti; tsCto yhf &t ti( ^^ici 
&iaO, Aiyoiv, Vri iiffTEp » t5( ■nafaßimuii ih $äopäv ytyivus», oKr« 

TQv eiiv Ef^AeCTTEv' 'i/iCyi ^-^^ TiAiv >l/x sAifSi)«, tili Kfaravii^yiei' h T^ ixtirif 
Tür ayifiiftiv oilri it li [itriyiia i^i rät ««Ti ipiiriy aToxiJE/iiTai, i/Ai fiivar 
Traill ray a(iafTi)(/ij-ftrv. El ft!v oZy (jovoir Jv 5rAi(fi;iifAi((ia ta'i fjjf iJiSofSi ciraitDA- 
Miftii, taXHi £v Jfy 4 /iiTiiycia- I'l Si 'iirx% WfCi\aßouirii( t^; vafxßäiriiat, iii r^v 
Kark ^biriv i^iofiy ixfanl/vTa el ifv9f>«rci, xsi r^r ret> xxr' tlniy« X^f" i^atfi- 
S(vT£( ^aav, Ti ÜAA8 'iiti yiyiriai-, ^ r/r)( ju xt''" ^f'^ ''''f" TsiaiTiii x^P'* '•*' 
«»änAijo'iv. fi ToC Kal Kari t^v äfX'i'' '" '"^ fS trref TiTOiijuifTot rä KAa ToCQeelJ 
>.6ycii; aÜTBE yiif Jv iriAiv ical TO i^Sa/iTov ilfii^ixprtariytyite7yxsuTiü«ifiräiTav 
iliMyai iTerärai a-^i; riy xarifa. Compare Orat, c. Arian, II. 68. 
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fight with death. He assumed a body and so became mortal. 
This body he surrendered to death on behalf of all. His body 
could not be really overcome, *kept', by death. In it all 
died, and for this very reason the law of death [vofjuog rov 
SxvxTOv) is now abrogated; its power was exhausted on the 
body of the Lord (jcvpicczh (rooiix)\ it had no further claim on 
his fellow-men {y,XTx tuv oiioiav dvSpccTruv) . . . The body assumed 
by the Logos came to share in the universal meaning of the 
Logos. The resurrection of the body and of the Logos guaranteed 
the general resurrection and incorruption {cc(p6xp<rlxy' ^ Here 
follows the place assigned to the sacrifice. It presented that 
which was due [icpsiKofjLsvov) to God in place of death. But 
the pervading and prominent thought of Athanasius is that the 
incarnation itself involved the Christian's passage from the fate of 
death to incorruption [xCpixptrix), since the physical union of the 
human with the divine nature in the midst of mankind raised the 
latter to the region of divine rest and blessedness. ' The result 
of the incarnation consisted accordingly, first, in the eradication 
of corruption (Cpdopx) — by the existence of the divine in its 
midst, but, finally, by the death of Christ, in which the truth- 
fulness of God was justified — and in the corresponding trans- 
formation into incorruptibility — renewal, or completion of the 
divine image by participation in the nature, free from all suffer- 
ing, of the Deity. ' But, secondly, the incarnation also resulted, 

1 Kattenbusch, p. 298. 

2 L. c, ch. IX. : "Sla-TTsp fisy^Xov ßaa-t^seo^ sias^öövroq Üq rtva ttöMv fiey^X^v^ 
KCtt olxi^a'OivroQ et^ fiiacv r&M Iv »hr^ otKtßv, tt^vtuq ii roiecvrti ttö^iq rtfii^ti TroAAff^ 
x«T«|/o0TÄ/, Keti ovKiTt TiQ g%dpö$ «o'TjJv oUts Ajjfl-TJf^ sTTtßoifvoiiv KOtrot(rrpi(^st, 'JFuvm 
^l fjL&^Aov eTTtfjts^sfaq ä^tovract ${^ r^v stq ^iecv cthrviQ olxtecv otxija-avTa ßua-iÄsa' 
oVrwQ Kou lyrt roü tt^vtuv ßaca-tAeeo^ yiyovev. EAÖ^vtoc yitp eevroC kvt tjjv infJLsripetv 
XOipotv K»i oix^a-acvroQ siq Üy rßv öfioioiv a-wf^a, ^oittov Tr&a-» vi koctx tuv Mpuvuv 
Trapä T&v sx^P^v STnßov^ii xsirotvrcttt Koci ii roü dctv^rov ii<^^via-reu (p6opx ^ ^ä\cu 
KOtT^ etvT&v tax^ova-ct. Kattenbusch is right in considering Ritschl (1. c, I., p. 10, 
II) to have gone too far in his assertion that "Athanasius' interpretation of the 
death and resurrection of Christ is a particular instance of the main thought that 
the Logos of God guarantees all redemptive work, using the human body in which 
he dwells as the means." Athanasius certainly did not regard the death and resur- 
rection as merely particular instances. They formed the object of the incarnation; 
not that they were added or supplementary to it; they were bound up with it. 

3 Yet the view of Athanasius was not simply naturalistic; incomiptibleness 
rather included the elements of goodness, love, and wisdom; a renewal affecting 
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as indeed had been long before held by the Apologists, in the 
restoration of the correct knowledge of God, which embraced 
the power of living rightly, through the incarnate Logos. But 
while Atlianasius kept firmly in view this restoration of the 
knowledge of God through the Logos, he was not thinking 
merely of the new law, i.e., the preaching of Christ; he held 
it to have been given in the contemplation of the Person of 
Christ. In his work, that of a man, God came down to us. 
The dullest eye was now in a position to perceive the one true 
God — viz., in Christ — and to escape from the error of demon- 
worship. This thought is very significant; it had already been 
expressed by Clement and Origen, having received a deeper 
meaning from the latter, though he had not yet given it so 
central a place in his system. Athanasius expressly notes that 
creation was not sufficient to let us perceive the Creator and 
Father; we needed a man to live and work among us before 
we could see clearly and certainly the God and Father of all. ' 
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QvoWei But it was not possible for Athanasius 
to expound this systematically; therefore Schultz seems to me to have asserted too 
much (Gottheit Christi, p. 80). 

1 The chief passages occur 1. c, XIV— XVI., chap.XrV./n: One might suppose 
that the fitting way to know God was to recover out knowledge of him from the works 
of creation. It is not so, for men are no longer capable of directing their gaie 
upward; they look down. "Therefore, when he seeks to benefit men, he takes up 
his dwelling among ua as man, and assumes a body like the human one, and 
instracis men witliiii their own lower sphere, i.e., through the works of the body, 
that those who would not perceive him from his care for all and his rule might 
at least from the works of the body itself know the Logos of God in the body, 
and through him the Father." C. 15: 'Eieiäi} 0/ Si-äf aia-oi kicairTfa^siTti T^y Tpij 
riv &iiv SiUf/ia, xai at iv ßiiäif ßuSis-Sivrii iiiTiiTiiiii^äaÄiiei('Jx'>^'''t(,hytyirii 
Kai Toii ikV9i|tv7; rh ßsiii Satl^inw, itifiivavq JtifrcbC 1x1 Sa/fi-oyiit ikctsTc icoüs 
arartiTiiiiifiisi- toiItob 'iyfxx 6 (fMiuäfBJroj xa! »aitit ^titTUn riurwp, i ToC ©ibP 
Aiyo?, ».außiuii eaur^ rünx kcc} li; änäpinrof it ätSpÜJrsn irstirTi'ptTxi xui ri; 
aiaitiinii iciwrm ivSpü^ut ^faT/,aitßiveiy 'lia ai h iTiina.TMoi( vodCkt«( ilvai räv 
0c6i, aif' ^'' ^ xifioi if-yaS^iTui iii tSu roß a-äjuaroc 'ipyav, sit' aürär v^rart 
Tiit «AiiSiisv, Kai ii' aÜToü töu ■actTifn ^.tyiimTca. The sequel shows, indeed, 
that Athanasius thought above all of Jesus' miraculous works. He has summarised 
his whole conception of the result of redemption in the pregnant sentence (ch.XVI.)T 
'An<^6Ttpa yetf iJniaväpHTiiIiTO i aäirilp iiii r« ctxilipiinciirmi, Uti naiTäfSivaTe» 
i% iinHr if^iti^t Kai ävSKaln^iv i/iS;- ««i Hri difav^t fiv xai adjiaTo; Jii tüu jfjy«* 
ivii^aivr xai eyvvpt^ev »brav tTvai rav hiyov reÜ Trarpöi, Tov toG VAvr^C ilyiftivx 
Ksd ßiciif.ia. Origen had already laid stress on the perception of God in Christ, 
and set it above philosophical knowledge (analytic, synthetic, and analogical, against 
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When Athanasius placed the knowledge of God side by side 
with the deliverance from death, the transition was obtained 
from the fact of redemption to the doctrine of the appropriation, 
and to the explanation of the particular result, of the work of 
love done by the Logos. This only benefited those who 
voluntarily appropriated the divine knowledge made accessible 
by the incarnate Logos, and who regulated their conduct by 
the standards and with the power thus given them. * In any 
case the transformation of the corruptible into the incorruptible 
(the Theopoiesis) remained under this conception the ultimate 
and proper result of the work of the Logos, being ranked 
higher than the other, the knowledge of God. ' But here we 
find the greatest difference between Athanasius and like-minded 
theologians on the one hand, and Arius, the Eusebians, etc., 
on the other. The elements contained in their views are the 
same; but the order is different. For these "conservative** 
theologians saw the work of the Logos primarily in the com- 
munication of the true and complete knowledge which should 
be followed by a state of perfection. But Athanasius made every- 

Alcinous, Maximus of Tyre, and Celsus): see c. Cels. VII. 42, 44; Deprincip. I. i. 
For Clement see Protrept. I. 8: ^ ÄÖyoQ 6 roü &eoC ÜvdpwTroi ysvofisvo^^ Vvx $ii xctt 
a-v vapx MpcoTTOv f^a^^it ttvi tfotI üpx ixvQpwTroQ yiv^ron &eöi. 

1 Parallel with this view and intertwined with it we undoubtedly have the other, 
that eternal life is mystically appropriated by means of sacred rites and the holy 
food. In this conception, which is extremely ancient, Christianity seems degraded 
to the level of the nature-religions of the East or the Graeco-oriental mysteries 
(see Schultz, Gottheit Christi, p. 69). But as even the earliest Alexandrians (also 
Ignatius) constantly resolved the naturalistic view into a spiritual and moral one, 
so also hardly any one of the theologians of the following centuries can be named 
who would have purely and simply defended the former. 

3 See esp. Orat. c. Arian. II. 67 — 70, where the final designs of Athanasius' 
Christianity are revealed. It is at the same time to be noted that while redemption 
meant restoration, it was the transference into a still higher grace. We experience 
all that was done to the body of Christ. We are baptised, as Christ was in Jordan, 
we next received the Holy Spirit, and so also our flesh has died, and been renewed, 
sanctified and raised to eternal life in his resurrection. Accordingly, Athanasius 
sums up at the close of his work, ch. 54: Avtoq ykp gvjjvöp<w9nf<rgv, Yva fif^telQ 6gO' 
TToifidoüiJLev' xxt xuroQ s^xvepaxrev ixvrbv $1^ a-a)fz,xroQ, Yvx fifz-slQ roü xopxrov ^xrpOQ 
^ivvotxv Xxßwfiev' Kxt xvroQ vvefjtstvs rviv Trxp'' xv^puTTcov Vßptv^ Yvx i\fJLet<; Mxvxa-txv 

xXfipOVOfJtl^a-UfJLSV. sßÄXVTSTO fjLh yxp XVTOQ 0V$SV^ XTTxQifq KAt ic^QxprOQ xxt XVTOÄÖyOQ 

2uv Kx) &e6^' rovQ $i Tr^crxovrxQ xv&puyrovQ, ^;' ot/Q xxt rxvrx V7ref/.itvev, ev tjj ixvroü 
x'Txöeix STvipst XXI $tg<ru^s. 
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thing tend to this consummation as the restoration and the 
communication of the divine nature. Accordingly, it was to 
him a vital theological question how the incorruptible was 
constituted which was represented in the Logos, and what 
kind of union it had formed with the corruptible. But while 
he put the question he was sure of the answer. His opponents, 
however, could not at all share in his interest in this point, 
since their interest in Christ as the supreme teacher did not 
lead them directly to define more precisely the kind of heavenly 
manifestation which he represented even for them. When they 
did give such definitions, they were influenced by theoretical, 
or exegeticat considerations, or were engaged in refuting the 
propositions of their opponents by setting up others. 

The Trinitarian and Christological problems which had 
occupied the ancient Church for more than three centuries here 
rise before us. That their decision was so long delayed, and 
only slowly found a more general acceptance, was not merely 
due to outward circumstances, such as the absence of a clearly 
marked tradition, the letter of the Bible, or the politics of 
Bishops and Emperors. It was, on the contrary, owing chiefly 
to the fact that large circles in the Church felt the need of 
subordinating even the doctrine of redemption to rational theo- 
logy, or of keeping it within the framework of moralism. The 
opposite conviction, that nature was transformed through the 
incarnate Logos, resulted here and there in a chaotic panthe- 
ism; ' but that was the least danger. The gravest hindrance to the 
acceptance of the view of Athanasius consisted in the paradoxical 
tenets which arose regarding ihe Deity and Jesus Christ. Here his 
opponents found their strength ; they were more strongly supported 
by the letter of Scripture and tradition, as well as by reason. 

Supplement I. — No subsequent Greek theologian answered the 
question, why God became man, so decidedly and clearly as 
Athanasius. But all Fathers of unimpeached orthodo.xy followed 
in his footsteps, and at the same time showed that his doctrinal 

I No! in Allianasiu? himself — Kalleiibiisch says riulitly (p, 299): The ico'rafiffif 
is fur A. an eiihancemeat of human life phyaicalljr and moruUy; his idea of il 
does not look forward lo man being pan theiäti call y merged in God, but 10 the 
renewal of man after his originnl type. 
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ideas could only be held on the basis of Platonism. This is at 
once clear in the case of Gregory of Nyssa, who in some points 
strengthened the expositions given by Athanasius. Yet his 
model was Methodius rather than Athanasius. * 

Gregory sought, in the first place, to give a more elaborate 
defence of the method of redemption — by means of the incarna- 
tion, — but in doing so he obscured Athanasius* simple combin- 
ation of the incarnation and its effect. According to Gregory, 
God is boundless might, but his might was never divorced 
from goodness, wisdom, and righteousness. He next shows in 
detail (Catech. magn. 17 — 26) against Jews and heathens— as 
Anselm did afterwards— that the incarnation was the best form 
of redemption, because the above four fundamental attributes 
of God came clearly to light in it. Especially interesting in 
these arguments is the emphasis laid on God's treatment of 
those who had passed over to his enemies, his respect for their 
freedom in everything, and his redemption of men without 
wronging the devil, their master, who possessed a certain claim 
upon them. This account of the matter indeed had strictly an 
apologetic purpose. ^ In the second place, Gregory, while follow- 
ing Athanasius, still more strongly identified the state from 
which God has delivered us with death. The state of sin was 
death. He taught, with the Neoplatonists, that God alone was 
Being. Therefore all revolt from God to the sensuous, i.e., to 
not- being, was death. Natural death was not the only death; 
it might rather mean deliverance from the bonds of the body 
become brutal (1. c, ch. 8). Sensuousness was death. In the 
third place, although he also saw the redemption in the act of 
incarnation, Gregory held that it was not perfected until the 
resurrection of Jesus. That is, he was more thoroughly in- 
fluenced than Athanasius by the conviction that the actual re- 
demption presupposed renunciation of the body. We are first 

1 See Vol. III.5 p. 104 ff. 

2 The Apologetic argument also includes the treatment of the question, why the 
redemption was not accomplished sooner. Apologists from Justin to Eusebius and 
Athanasius had put it and attempted to answer it. Gregory also got rid of it by 
referring to the physician who waits till illness has fully developed before he 
interferes (Catech. magn., ch. 29 ff.). 
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redeemed, when we share in the resurrection which the humao I 
nature assumed by Christ experienced through the resurrectioa I 
(I. c, ch. i6). The mystery of the incarnation only becomes ] 
clear in this resurrection. The Deity assumed human nature, 
in order by this union to exhaust, until it had wholly disap- ] 
peared, that which was liable to death in this nature, vis., eviL 1 
This result was only perfected in the resurrection of the human ] 
nature of Christ ; for in it that nature was first shown completely j 
purified and rendered capable of being possessed of eternal life. ' 
In the fourth place, Gregory was able to demonstrate the appli- 
cation of the incarnation more definitely than Athanasius could 
with his figure of the king and the city. But he does so by 
the aid of a thoroughly Platonic idea which is only slightly 
suggested in Athanasius, and is not really covered by a Biblical 
reference (to the two Adams; see Iren^us). Christ did not ' 
assume the human nature of an individual person, but human 
nature. Accordingly, all that was human was intertwined with 
the Deity; the whole of human nature became divine by inter- 
mixture with the Divine. Gregory conceives this as a strictly 
physical process : the leaven of the Deity has pervaded the whole 
dough of humanity, through and in Christ; for Christ united with 
himself the whole of human nature with all its characteristics. * 
This conception, which was based on the Platonic universal 

' L. c, ch. 16. For, since Qur nature iu its regular course changed also in him 
into the separation of body and aoul, he rcuuited that which had beeu divided by I 
his divine power as if by a kind of cement, and rejoined in an indissoluble un 
the severed parts (comp. Irenxus and Methodius), And that was the resurreclioo, 1 
viz., the return after dissolution and division of the allies to ao indissoluble uni 
both being so bound together, that man's original slate of grace was recalled, and 
we return to eternal life, after the evil mingled with our nature has hceo removed 
by our dissolution (l)j just as il happens with liquids, which, the vessel being 
broken, escape and are loht. because there is nothing now to hold Ihem. But as 
death began '\a one man and from liim passed to the whole of nature and the 
human race, in the same way the beginning of the resurrection extended- through 
one man to the whole of humanity." 

' See conclusion of the preceding note, and Herrmann, Ctegorii Njss. senlentüu 
de salute adipis., p. 16 ff. Underlying all the arguments of the "Great Catechism" 
we have the thought that the incarnation was an actui meiliiiaalis which is to 
thought of as strictly natural, and that extends to all mankind. See Dorner (Entwick.- , 
Gescb. d. L. V. d. Person Christi, 1., p, 958 f.), who, besides, regaids Gregory's 
whole conception as strictly ethical. 
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notion "humanity", differed from that of Origen; but it also 
led to the doctrine of Apokatastasis (universalism), which Gregory 
adopted. Meanwhile, in order to counterbalance this whole 
"mystical'*, i,e,, physical, conception, he emphasised the personal 
and spontaneous fulfilment of the law as a condition, in the same 
way as the later Antiochenes. The perfect fulfilment of the law 
was, however, according to Gregory, only possible to ascetics. ^ 
In the fifth place, Gregory set the sacraments in the closest 
relation to the incarnation, recognising (1. c, ch. 33 — 40) Bap- 
tism and the Lord's Supper as the only means by which 
mortal man was renewed and became immortal. It undoubt- 
edly appears superfluous to a rigorous thinker to require 
that something special should happen to the individual when 
all mankind has been deified in the humanity assumed 
by Christ. But the form given to his ideas by Gregory 
was in keeping with the thought of his time, when mysteri- 
ous rites were held to portray and represent that which was 
inconceivable. Sixthly, and lastly, Gregory gave a turn to 
the thought of the incarnation in which justice was done to 
the boldest conception of Origen, and " the newest of the new " 
was subordinated to a cosmological and more general view. 
Origen had already, following the Gnostics, taught — in con- 
nection with Philipp. II. 10 and other texts — that the incarnation 
and sacrificial death of Christ had an importance that went 
beyond mankind. The work of Christ extended to wherever there 
were spiritual creatures; wherever there was alienation from 
God, there was restoration through Christ. He offered himself 
to the Father for angels and aeons (see Valentine). To all 
orders of spiritual beings he appeared in their own shape. He 
restored harmony to the whole universe. Nay, Christ's blood 
was not only shed on earth at Jerusalem "for sin" (pro peccato); 
but also "for a gift on the high altar which is in the heavens" 
(pro munere in superno altari quod est in coelis).' Gregory took 
up this thought. The reconciliation and restitution extend to 
all rational creation. ^ Christ came down to all spiritual crea- 

* See Herrmann, 1. c, p. 2 sq. 

2 Passages in Bigg, 1. c, p. 212 f. 

' See w«p/ v^t/%. X. «v«o-t4o-., p. 66 sq., ed. Oehler. Orat. cat. 26. 
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tures, and adopted the forms in which they Hved, in order to 
bring them into harmony with God: oü fAOVDV iv «vSpanrsii; xi/ipa- 
s-a? yhsrxt, x?.}Jc xxtx ts xx,i?.auiov irxvTaq xx'i ev xyyi^Mi; 
■yiviiisvoq 'jrph<; riiv ixeivüiv ^pvtnv sxuriv myxxTxyei. ' This thought, 
far from enriching the work of the historical Christ, served 
only, as in the case of the Gnostics, to dissipate it. And, in 
fact, it was only as an apologist of Catholic Christianity that 
Gregory held closely to the historical personality of Christ, 
When he philosophised ajid took his own way, he said little 
or nothing of the Christ of history. ' It is almost with him as 
with Origen. He also reveals a supreme view of the world, 
according to which that which alienates the Kosmos from God 
forms part of its plan as much as that which restores it to 
him, the Kosmos being, from its creation, full of God, and, 
because it is. existing in God. The incarnation is only a 
particular instance of the universal presence of the divine in crea- 
tion. Gregory contributed to transmit to posterity the pantheistic 
conception, which be himself never thought out abstractly, or 
apart from history. A real affinity existed between him and 
the pantheistic Monophy sites, the Areopagite, and Scotus 
Krigena, and even modern "liberal" theology of the Hegehan 
shade may appeal to him. In the " Great Catechism " (ch. XXV,), 
which was meant to defend the historical act of the incarnation, 
he has an argument which is in this respect extremely signi- 
ficant. '■" " The assumption of our nature by the deity should, 
however, excite no well-founded surprise on the part of those 
who view things {tx wtx) with any breadth of mind, (not too 

' Oral, iu ascens. Chrlsli in Migne T. XLVI., p. 693; on itie oüier hmid, Di- 
dymus (De trinil. 11. 7, ed. MipgareHi, p. 200); 6 e<ö( Myaf üu 3iä nit lifiafTii- 

iriiyx^''''"!- iianafT^THii., ilpfirrait. Vet in other places he ha.s expressed himselt 
lilie Origen. The latter was attacked by Jerome and Theuphilu^ on account ofthia 
doctrine. The Synod of Constantinople condemned it. 

3 Compare the whole dialogue with Macrina on the soul and the resurrection, 
where the historical Christ is quite ovci'lookcd. 

' To Alhanaaius also it was not unknown; sec De iocarn. 41: ri» Kir/isv rifta 
fiiya ifpaiiv thai ol rSn 'EAA^yBv ifii/tfmijioi xai «Aiiä«'i'u»'i iii-yavrif. 'Ofaini yhf 
airiy xai ri tgutbv /liftt Ta7( aSrSijifefi ÜTaTi^rcvra. El rairvt h r^ xi^tUji fainari 
iuTi i ToC &coC Ai!yti; iarl, »x! it H^tiiq xai this xxrii fiifot tärBii irSriv itrißißtiiii. 
tI ixuiiasTh S ri UterBH il nal iv ^tjpw«-^ ipm/tit aliTit iiri|9i^>|ii(>ia x.t.a,,c. 43. 
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f4,iKpo\]jvxc>3^)' For who is so weak in mind as not to believe 
when he looks at the universe that the divine is in everything, 
pervading and embracing it, and dwelling in it? For every- 
thing depends on the existent, and it is impossible that there 
should be anything not having its existence in that which is. 
Now, if all is in it and it in all, why do they take offence at 
the dispensation of the mystery taught by the incarnation of 
God, of him who, we are convinced, is not even now outside 
of mankind? For if the form of the divine presence is not now 
the same, yet we are as much agreed that God is among us 
to-day as that he was in the world then. Now he is united 
with us as the one who embraces nature in his being, but then 
he had united himself with our being, that our nature, snatched 
from death, and delivered from the tyranny of the Adversary, 
might become divine through intermixture with the divine. For 
his return from death was for the mortal race the beginning 
of return to eternal life." The pantheistic theory of redemp- 
tion appeared in after times in two forms. In one of these the 
work of the historical Christ was regarded as a particular 
instance, or symbol, of the universal, purifying and sanctify- 
ing operations continuously carried out through sanctifying 
media — the sacraments — by the Logos in combination with, as 
in their turn on behalf of, the graded orders of supersensuous 
creatures; this was the view of Dionysius the Areopagite. The 
other form of the theory included in the very idea of the 
incarnation the union of the Logos with those individual believ- 
ing souls in whom he was well pleased. The latter conception 
which was already prominent in Methodius is especially marked 
in Macarius. In Homily IV. e.£., (ch. 8, 9), his first words 
lead us to expect an exposition of the one historical incarnation. 
Instead of that we read : *' Thus in his love the infinite, inscrut- 
able God humbled himself and assumed the members of our bodily 
nature . . . and transformed in love and benevolence to men he 
incorporates and unites himself with the holy and faithful souls 
in whom he is well pleased, etc." In each a Christ is bom. * 

* A third form of the pantheistic conception of the incarnation can be perceived 
in the thesis, that the humanity of Christ was heavenly; in other words, that the 
Logos had always borne humanity in himself, so that his body was not of later 
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The thought that Christ assumed the general concept of I 
humanity occurs, though mingled with distinctive ideas, in 1 
Hilary, who was dependent on Gregory. ' We find it also in | 
Basil, ' Ephr:eni,' Apollioaris,' Cyril of Alexandria, etc. Through- 
out these writers the conception is clearly marked that in 
Christ our nature is sanctified and rendered divine, that what , 
it has experienced benefits us, as a matter of course, in our 1 

origin than his divinity. This Gnostic view, wliich, liowever, is not oecrssarily I 
pantheistic, had änpportcrs, t^., in Corinlh in tiie time of Athanflsius, who himself •] 
opposed il. (Ep. ad Epicletum Corinlh,: see Epiphan,. p. 77, c. Dimoerilas). They 1 
said that the body born of Mary was iinmCam Tg toC AiyoH SetrtiTi, autstSiB* I 
aüi-p iiii wavric yiyii%siai, iviii^ in t^S alra-mt t5c Sediat irBviffTif. Theyfaaghtj I 
accordingly, that humanity itself sprang from the Logos; he had for the purpose 1 
of his manifestation formed for himself by metamorphosis a body capable of 1 
suffering. He had, therefore, OQ one side of his being given up his immutability, 1 
departed from his own nature {>i>if.iiyit tS( iilit< ifiaewf) and transformed himself | 
into a sensuous man. The point of interest here was the perfect unity of Christ. 
Those whom Hilary opposed (De trinit. X. 15 sq.) did not maintain the heavenly | 
and eternal humanity of the Logos. On the other hand, this thesis occurs in Apol- ' 
lioaris, in whom, however, it is not to be explained pantheistically, although 
pantheistic inferences can hardly be aveiled. The heavenly humanity of Christ is 
also opposed by Basil in Ep. ad Soiopol. (65); it re-emerged in the circles of the 
most extreme Monophysites; but it was at the same time openly affirmed there by 
Stephen Bar Sndaiü: "everything is of one nature with God"; "all natare iscon- 
substantial with the divine essence" (Assem,, Biblioth. IT. 30, agi); see Dorner, 
1. c, II., p. 161 f., and Frothinghani, Stephen Bar Sudaili (1886) who has printed, 
p. iS sq., the letter of Xenaias which warns agaiiuit the heresy "that assimilates the 
creation to God." Finally, a kind of subtilised form of this phenomenon is found 
in the old-catholic conception, that the Son of God came down to men immediately 
after the Fall, that he repeatedly dwelt amon^ ihem, and thus accostomed himself 
to his future manifestation (see Iren^us' conception, Vol. II., p. 33Ö), In the later 
Fathers, when they were not writing apologetically, this old conception does not, 
so far as I know, occur often, or, it is vety strictly distinguished from the incarna- 
tion; see, t.g., Äthan., Grat. III. 30. 

' See, i.^., Hilary, Tract, in Ps. LI, ch, 16: "Ut et filius hominis esset filius 
dci, naturam in se universe carnis assumpsit, per quam effectus vera vitis genus in 
se universa: propagiuis tenet." Ps. LIV. ch. 9 : " Universitatis nostrie caro est factus." 
Other passages are given in Domer, Enlw-Gesch, der Lehre v. d. Person Christi, I., 
p. 1067, and Ritschl, 1. c, I. p. [5. 

' Horn. 25, T. I., p. 504 sq. This exposition coincides completely with Gregory's 
thought. 

• Domer, 1. c, p. g6l. 

Domer, I. c, the k«t« /tepaf vIitti;. See besides the passage given in Vol. II., 
p. 223, n. I. 
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individual capacity, and that we in a very real way have risen 
with Christ. 

Even in the Antiochenes passages occur which are thus to be 
interpreted — exegesis led them to this view ; * but they exist, so 
far as I know, even in Chrysostom,' and they are so phrased 
in general as to show that according to them this suffering and 
dying with Christ, as an independent fact, was not merely a 
supplementary condition of the actual union with Christ, but 
the only form in which it was accomplished. In them the 
general concept of humanity does not occur; accordingly, the 
humanity of Christ is conceived much more concretely. He is 
really a fighting, striving man who reaches victory through 
free-will. * As this man himself is united morally with the 
deity, the moral element must never be left out of account in 
our union with him. But in so far as the incarnation of Christ 
produces a new state (Katastasis), one not included in the plan 
of humanity, it undoubtedly results in our glorification, a state 
not involved in the moral element per se. 

When we come to John of Damascus we no longer find any 
definitive conception of the incarnation. The clear intention 
assigned to it by Athanasius has escaped him ; even of the ideas 
of Gregory of Nyssa only a part, and that the apologetic part, 
are reproduced (De fide Orth. III. i, 6). At this point also 
the attempt to unite the Aristotelian tradition of the school of 
Antioch with the Alexandrian only led to a combination of 
fragments. Yet the sentence, "Christ did not come to this or 
that one, but to our common nature ", * never wholly became 
a dead letter in the Greek Church. But everything taught in 
that Church as to the incarnation is already to be found either 
developed, or in germ, in Irenaeus; not the simple exposition 
of Athanasius, but a mixture of the thought of the historical 

* See Theodore on Rom. VI. 6: tSj Xp/o-rSi, ^j/o-Zv, «o-TÄwpw/ttgv^ Soa-Tep cifrcca-et 
y\fim }f t/9rd rvjv dv^TÖT^rec KStfiivi} <pua-tQ a-vvetrrccvpudiif STSi^ij xeet T&a-ee echr^ a-vvee» 

Qsif o'vvot^etvto'diJTfxt filv rHjv frepi rd ufictprdvtiv vifißv gvKOÄ/ccVy St^ t^q It< tviv MetV' 
utrictv roG ffufieeroQ lAsrotffrAvttai. 

2 Förster, Chrysostomus, p. 126 ff. 

8 See Kihn, Theodor., p. 180 ff. 

^ Xp/0'rd$ ov frpo^ livu Kui ^evrtpov $Ad«v, iAA« vphi rtjv Koivijv ^V9tv, 
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with that of the mystical redemption, is to be traced in the 
majority of the Fathers. It is the Christ in us, the cosmical 
Christ, as we already saw in Methodius. 

Supplement II. — Those Fathers, and they were in the majority, 
who found the cause of the incarnation in the intention of God 
to rehabilitate the Imman race, knew of no necessity for the 
incarnation apart from the entrance of sin. While they almost 
all explained that what Christ conferred was more and greater 
than what man had lost, yet they did not use this idea in their 
speculations, and they attached as a rule no special significance 
to it. But even IrenKus had also looked at the incarnation as 
the final and supreme means of the divine economy by which 
God gradually brought the original creation, at first neces- 
sarily imperfect, to completion. ' Where this idea occurred, it 
also involved the other, that Christ would have come even if 
there had been no sin. Accordingly, those Fathers who laid no 
special stress on sin, seeing it appeared to them to be more or 
less natural, and who conceived redemption rather as a perfecting 
than restitution, maintained the necessity of the incarnation even 
apart from sin : so Theodore of Mopsuestia, Pelagius and others. ' 
The incarnation was regarded by them as forming the basis of 
the life in which man is raised above his nature and common 
virtue, that is, the ascetic and angelic life. Clement of Alex., 
starting from quite different premises, expressed the same thought. 
Abstinence from evil was the perfection that had been attained 
even by Greeks and Jews; on the other hand, the perfect 
Gnostic, only possible after the complete revelation of the Logos, 
found perfection in the ascetic life of intuition, a life resting on 
faith, hope, and love. ^ Therefore in order to institute this life, 
the complete revelation of the Logos was required ; it was un- 
necessary to bring sin into the question. However, the proposi- 
tion that Christ would have come even if Adam had not sinned 
was, so far as I know, bluntly asserted by no Greek theologian ; 
the combination of Adam and Christ in the Bible stood in the way. 

Supplement III. — On the ground of Biblical texts like Matt. 

' See Vol. II., p. 872, 307; the thought is not wanting in Terlullian. 

= See Doraer, L c. H., p. 431 ff. Kihn, Theodor., p. 179 f. 

' Strom. VI. 7, 6a 
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XXV. 24, Eph. I. 3 — 5, II, IL Tim. I. 8 — 10, the Greeks have 
also spoken [e.g.y Äthan, c. Arian. II. 75 — ^^) of an election 
of believers in Christ before the foundation of the world, and 
of the decree of redemption framed by God, with reference 
already to sin, before the creation. Athanasius even says that 
our future eternal life in Christ is conditioned by the fact that 
our life was founded on Christ even before time was. But the 
idea of predestination, like the thought that Christ is the head 
of his Church, is confined to the lines of a BibUcal doctrine, 
which for that very reason is true. Neither the doctrine of the 
work of Christ, nor of the appropriation of his work, is influenced 
by those conceptions. As a rule, however, the idea of predesti- 
nation takes the form that God having foreseen men's attainments 
in virtue elected them. This version is especially clear in the 
school of Antioch, and even enters into their Christology ; but 
it is the opposite of what Paul meant. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI. 



HIE IDEAS OF REDEMPTION FROM THE DEVIL, AND OF ATONE- 
MENT THROUGH THE WORK OF THE GOD-MAN. 



§ I. Christ's Death as Ransom and Sacrifice. 

The Greek Fathers did not go beyond, nor could they give 
a more consistent form to, the views on this subject already 
expounded by Irena;us and Origen. ' The fact of the incarna- 
tion was so closely and exclusively connected, at least in the 
East, with the conception of the result of redemption, that every- 
thing else had to yield in importance to the latter. Of course 
at all times and in ail directions the attempt was made, after 
the example of Irenjeus and the indications of Holy Scripture, 
to insert the facts of Jesus' history in the work of redemption. 
This can be seen especially in Athanasius and the two Cyrils— 
"Whatever happened to his humanity has happened to us." 
Again, the death of Christ was frequently recalled when the 
forgiveness of sins was taken into account; but it is difficult 
here to draw the line between exegesis, rhetoric, and dogma- 
tics. As a rule, we obtain the impression that theology could 
have dispensed with all the facts of Christ's life. " On the other 
hand, the death of Christ always appeared so tragic and wonder- 
ful an event, that men were compelled to attribute a special 

' -See Vol. II., pp. 2S6 ff., 365 ff. 

° The two Cappadocians doubled, not 
death. G. of Nazianius says that the dii 
äiÄn'ftBTi fi^yo», and G. of Nyssa (Oral, ca 
lion was lo be coosidered as arbitrary 

places, iodeeä, they expressed themselves diFTerenlly, and .\lhaiiasi 
death of Christ clasely wilh the incamatioD (see above). 



Ihoul reserve, the oecessily of Christ's 
e Logo.s could also have redeemed us 
17) Ihought thai the method of redemp- 
Ihe remedies of physicians. In other 
connected the 
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saving value to it. But just as it was not represented in art 
up to the fifth century, so the majority of the Greeks really 
regarded it, along with Christ's whole passion, as a sacred mys- 
tery, and that not only in the intellectual sense. Here thought 
yielded to emotion, and imposed silence on itself. Goethe said 
towards the close of his life, ** We draw a veil over the suffer- 
ings of Christ simply because we revere them so deeply; we 
hold it to be reprehensible presumption to play and trifle with 
and embellish those profound mysteries in which the divine 
depths of suffering lie hidden, never to rest until even the 
noblest seems mean and tasteless." That exactly represents the 
Greek feeling. It also gives the key to the saying of Gregory 
of Nazianzus (Orat. XXVII. lo) that the appreciation of the 
sufferings of Christ was one of those points on which it was 
possible to make a mistake with impunity (cf. Iren. I. lo). By 
this he meant, not only that the specific result of the passion 
was uncertain, but also that it was inexpressible. ^ It was re- 
served for the Middle Ages and our modern times to cast off 
all modesty and reverence here. 

Yet a few theologians and exegetes could not refrain from 
speculating about the death of Christ, though they did not yet 
use frivolous arithmetical sums. The death of Christ was, in 
the first place, connected, following Rom. VIII. 3, with the 
condemnation of sin — death — in the flesh {KxrxKplvstv rijv xyt^a.^- 
tIxv (tov öxvxtov) SV T^ (Txpy,i). That constituted the strongest 
connection of Ensarkosis (embodiment in the flesh), death, resur- 
rection, and redemption, reached within the Greek Church. In 
Christ's final agony the Ensarkosis first came to some extent to 
its end, for by death the flesh was purified from sin and mor- 
tality, and was presented in Christ's resurrection pure, holy, 
and incorruptible. This thought was worked out in various 
ways by Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, and Cyril of Jerusalem, 
as well as, especially, by ApoUinaris. * But in later times the 
conception of the complete hypostatic union forbade the vanquish- 

1 See the great importance laid already by Justin on the Cross, an importance 
which it still has for the piety of the Greek Church. 

2 ApoUinaris who was the strictest dogmatist of the fourth century, substantially 
limited the significance of Christ's death, so far as I know, to this effect. 
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ing of corruption [09spx) and death being dated a moment later 
than the assumption of human nature. Therefore it was held 
that Christ had even at the incarnation destroyed corruption 
and death (the penalty of sin) from the flesh; but his death 
was wholly voluntary and econojiiic. 

In the second place Irenseus had already, in a connected 
argument, emphasised the necessity of tracing the incarnation 
of the Logos and his passion to the goodness and righteousness 
of God, and he further insisted that Christ had delivered us not 
from a state of infirmity, but from the power of the devil, re- 
deeming those estranged from God, and unnaturally imprisoned, 
not by force, but with due regard to justice. Origen, however, 
was the first to explain the passion and death of Christ with 
logical precision under the paints ai yicvi oU-atisom&nd sacrifice. 1 
With regard to the former he was the first to set up the theory | 
that the devil had acquired a legal claim on men, and therefore 
to regard the death of Christ (or his soul) as a ransom paid to 
the devil. This Marcionite doctrine of price and barter was | 
already supplemented by Origen with the assumption of an act ■ 
of deceit on the part of God, It was, in spite of an energetic \ 
protest, taken up by his disciples, and afterwards carried out 
still more offensively. It occurs in Gregory of Nyssa who 
{Catcch. 15—27), in deahng with the notion of God, treats it 1 
broadly and repulsively. Wc find it in Ambrose, who speaks ' 
of the pia fraus, in Augustine and Leo I. It assumes its worst 
form in Gregory I.: the humanity of Christ was the bait; the 
fish, the devil, snapped at it, and was left hanging on the in- 
visible hook, Christ's divinity. It proves that the Fathers had 
gradually lost any fixed conception of the holiness and right- 
eousness of God; but on the other hand, it expresses the belief 
that the devil's power will not first be broken by the future 
appearing of Christ, but has been already shattered by his 
death. In this sense it is the epitaph of the old dogmatics 
which turned on eschatology. ' For the rest, Gregory of Nazi- 

' IienKUE held thai men were Cod's debtors, but in Ihe power (unjustly) of the 
devil. Origen held a different view. The devil had a claim on men, and Christ 
paid him his soul as the price, but the devil could not keep it. The devil acted 
unjustly to Christ, he was not entitled to take possession of one who was sinless j 
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anzus ^ and John of Damascus felt scruples about admitting God 
and the devil to have been partners in a legal transaction. 

With reference to the sacrifice of Christ, Origen was of 
epoch-making importance. On the one hand, he started from 
Rom. III. 25 and similar texts, on the other, he was strongly 
influenced by the Graeco-oriental expiatory mysteries, and was 
the first to introduce into the Church, following the precedent 
set by the Gnostics, a theology of sacrifice or propitiation 
based on the death of Christ. He thereby enriched, but at the 
same time confused, Greek theology. He taught that all sins 
required a holy and pure sacrifice in order to be atoned for, 
in other words, to be forgiven by God ; this sacrifice was the 
body of Christ, presented to the Father. This thought which, 
as expounded, approximates to the idea of a vicarious suffering 
of punishment, was adopted by Athanasius who combined it 
with the other ideas that God*s veracity required the threat of 
death to be carried out, and that death accordingly was accepted 
by Christ on behalf of all, and by him was destroyed. * The 
idea that only the sacrificial death of God could vanquish death 
which was decreed by him, and thus conciliate God, occurs also 

see passages given in Miinscher, p. 428 ff. Leo I , following Ambrose, gives the 
deception theory in a crude form. 

1 See UUman, Gregor, p. 318 f. 

^ De incarnat. 9: HvvtSm yup 6 AOyof, '6ri ieÄÄuQ ouk civ At/de/if r^v ivQpMTruv 
}f <pdopx, St [xij $toc rov t^vtuq xiFo^uvslvy oux oJ6v rs ^1 Jjv rbv ^6yov ä'!ro$acvs7vy 
ot^xvarov '6vrx Kxt roü TxrpoQ vtov, rovrov Hvsksv to $vvdcfisvov axoQeevelv ieivr& 
Äoc(JLßuvst o'ßfJtXy 7vx toOto roC etti xxvroiv Äöyov (JLtruÄotßöv^ dcvrt t^vtuv ikuvov 
yiv^Toct T(a Qavdrat xxi hot rbv evoiKvia'ce.vrx Äöyov x<p&xpTOV hxfxetviii, kcu P^offrbv xto 
T^vTUv VI ^Qopk TCxva-^TXi r^ rvii xvxo-t^o'Swq x^P^"^^' ^^^^ ^^ hpetcv km dCfix 
TTxvrÖQ eÄsudepov a-Tr/^oVy S xvrbq ixvr^ 'i?iaße trßfjix Tpoa-^ycov etQ ddivaroVy ^0 
TT^vruv sv$vQ TcSv öixotav ifCpxvt^s rbv d^vurov riji %poo-^op& roG x«TdeAAifAot/. We 
see how the conceptions of the vicarious endurance of punishment, and of a sacri- 
fice, meet here ; indeed, generally speaking, it was difficult to keep them apart. 
Athanasius throughout lays greater stress on the former; Origen, as a Hellenist, 
on the latter; see Äthan., 1. c, 6 — 10, but esp. Ch. XX: u^eiÄsro ir^vraQ 
xTTo^xveiv . . . vxlp TTxvraiv rvjv dva-txv xve^epsvy xvrt Tr^vrcav rbv eavrou vccbv etQ 
dxvxrov Txpx^t^ovf, Yvx roiJQ (jlbv 'X'^vrxQ xvv'X'svQuvovq kxi shsvHpovt; riJQ otpxotix(i 
TTxpxßxa-eaii TTot^a-ii] ... Txvruv dxvxroi ev r^ KvptxxQ a-uixari sv^ifpoüro xat 6 
dxvxroi Kxi M (pQopx hx rbv o'vvövrx ?<6yov l^vi^xvit^ero. dxvxrov yxp ^v %/)e/«^ xeu 
&xvarov vTr'kp TT^vruv 'i^ei ysviv^xi, 'tvx rb Txpcc T^vruv d^etÄöfJievov ygviireu; c. 
Arian. I. 60, II. 7, 66 sq. 
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in other Greek Fathers of the fourth century. ' Following the 
estimate formed of the infinite value of the final passion of the 
God-man, " we constantly find in them also traces, sometimes 
more, sometimes less, distinct, of the thought of substitution in 
connection with satisfaction ; but it remains obscure, ' nay, it 
is frequently again withdrawn. In other words, it was some- 
times twisted, as already in Iren^eus, into the idea of example 
pure and simple. Thus the Antiochene school especially, who 
held his death to have been a natural event, considered that 
Christ's final passion influenced our freely-formed resolutions, 
but this version is not entirely wanting in any Greek Father. 
OthRfs, e.g., Gregory of Nazianzus, explained that God did not 
demand the sacrifice — or ransom — but received it tC o'lKovof/.lxv. ' 
In this case, as much as in earlier times, 5;" iiy-ovifiUv meant 
"that the Scriptures might be fulfilled"; that is, it was tanta- 
mount to abandoning a direct explanation of the fact itself. 
In any case Cyril of Alexandria shows most clearly the 
vicarious idea of the passion and death of the God-man in 
connection with the whole Christological conception. * Eusebius' 

' See esp. Cyril, Catech. XUI. 33, bul also ihe Cappadocians ; cf. Ullmann,L c, 
p. 316 ff. 

' Even Cyril of Jerusalem says, 1, e. : qI Turaürit ju r^a änapTai^äv fi iitftla, 

6 T^v ■liiix,*!' ^'ip fi/iSv TfSsiiMOf. Similarly Chrysoslom in the Ep. ad Roin., Horn. 
11, T. X., p. 121. But the idea is cmQlLonal, and aot the starting-point of s 
philosophical theory. It is different with the Westerns. 

> The expiation of our guilt is more infrequently thought of than the tailing 
over of sin's puoishment^ that is, guilt is only indirectly referred to. 

* See UUmann, 1. c-, p. 319. 

' The idea of sacrifice falls into the background, which was only to be expected 
in the case of this energetic spokesman of genuine Greek Chrislian theology. Sub- 
stitution passed naturally into, or rather grew out of, the idea of mystical roedialiaii. 
Because all human nature u-as purided and transfigured really and physically in 
Christ, he could, regarded at an individual., be conceived as subslitule or mrlkv- 
Tpat; see Cyril on John I. 2q and Cal. Ill, 13 Meanwhile Cyril also says that 
Christ outweighed all in merit. For the rest, he does not venture to affirm that 
Christ became n ctirse, but explains that he endured what one burdened with a 
curse must suffer. Compare also the exposition in the Oral, de recta, fide ad reginas 
(Mansi IV., p. 809), The points of volunlartntss and siilnliliilion were emphasised 
more strongly by ortliodos theologians after Cyril, in order not to compromise the 
perfectly hypostatic deification — from the moment of the incarnation — of Cfirist's 
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method of formulating the idea comes nearest Paul's, but it is 
only a paraphrase ; * and the inability of theologians to recognise, 
expose and dispute the differences in their divergent concep- 
tions is the strongest proof that they were not clearly aware of 
the bearing and weight of their own propositions. 

§ 2. Christ a^ man the Mediator. 

The West, which had a scheme of its own in Christology, 
(see below) also possessed characteristic features in its conception 
of the work of Christ. ^ Here, as in almost all departments of 
activity in the Latin Church, it was of the highest moment 
that TertuUian, the jurist, and Cyprian, the ecclesiastical ruler, 
were the first Latin theologians. Disinclined for philosophical 
and strictly religious speculation, and dominated by a prosaic 
but powerful moralism, the Latins were possessed from the 
first of an impulse to carry religion into the legal sphere. The 
sacred authorities, or the Symbol, were regarded as the "law" 
{lex) of God ; divine service was the place where the censure of 
God was pronounced; the deity was thought of as judge. 
Father, Son, and Spirit were held to be '' personce'' who 
possessed a common property C substantia'^ not "natura''), 
Christ as the "persona" who controlled a two-fold "property," 
one inherited from his Father (his divinity) and one from his 
mother (his humanity). Christ required to be obedient to God, 
and — as Tertullian first said ^ and Cyprian repeated — had to 
satisfy God (deo satisfacere). ^ In this phrase everything was 
comprised: man — the Christian — was to give God that which 
he owed him, i,e., he was to satisfy God*s legal claims. After 
this came the "promereri deum**, i,e,, rendering services to 
God, gaining God*s favour by our merits. But in Tertullian 

^ Demonstr. X. i : t/T^p ^/zäv KOAoca-QstQ kocI rifzuptoev vtoo'Xoi'v^ ^^ avroQ fA^v ovk 
li)(pstÄev, ^AA' ^f4,€7(; rov ttä^Qov^ livSKev r&v TreTAjfjttjttgAjf/ttevwv, iifiiv eihioc; rif^. tuv 
äfzcepriiijLUTeüv »(piasouQ Kcersa-ni . . . t»)v yjfjjv Trpoa-rerifivifiiyfjy tccträpocv s<p* eacvrbv 
i?iKva'XQ, ysvöfJLevo^ vxlp yifzuv Kocr&pot. 

' See fuller details in next book. Here we only give a sketch. Comp. Wirth, 
Der verdienstbegrifF bei Tertullian, 1892. 

3 See Vol. II., p. 294. 

^ This notion was afterwards one of the most common in the West. 
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and Cyprian "satisfacere deo" meant more precisely to atone 
for wrongs inflicted on God by acts of penitence, and to appease 
him (placare deum, satisfacere deo per hostias: Arnobius). 
Further " promereri" was apphed above all to bona opera, works 
(fasting) and alms-giving (Cypr., De oper. et eleemos.). Even 
from the middle of the third century an ecclesiastical system was 
drawn out in the Latin West of works to be rendered to God 
(order of penance);' and this system gradually took in, hke a 
net, all man's relations to God. It was throughout governed 
by the idea that the magnitude of transgressions and that of 
the works rendered to God, the penitential offerings, were to 
have a strictly legal relation, and, similarly, that what a man's 
merits entitled him to from God had a fixed and regulated 
value. It is not the case, as has been supposed, that this idea 
first arose in the Church in the Romano-German period, and 
is therefore to be described as a result of German criminal 
law. On the contrary, the idea of satisf actione s and merita 
already belonged in its entirety to the Roman age, and during 
it was strictly worked out. From the days of TertuUian and 
Cyprian the Latins were familiar with the notion that the 
Christian had to propitiate God, that cries of pain, sufferings, 
and deprivations were means, sacrificial means, of expiation, 
that God took strict account of the quantity of the atonement, 
and that, where there was no guilt to be blotted out, those 
very means were represented as merits. All tliose trivial 
definitions, which betray a low state of legal and moral views, 
and which one would gladly attribute to barbarous nations, 
had become the property of the Church before the incursion 
of the Germans; and Anselm's principle, "Every sin must be 
followed either by satisfaction or punishment"," can be already 
shown in Sulpicius Severus, ^ and corresponds to the thought 
of Cyprian and his successors. ■* 

' II occurs already in Tertullinn; bul We tjo not yet perceive its full esteul in 
the Church in his timej it has not even ihe full sigciücance thai it possesses in 
Cyprian. 

' Necesse est ut omne peccatuni salisfaclio nut ptcoa sequalur. 

• See Sulp. -''SV., Dial. n. lo: Fomicatio deputetur ad posnam, nisi satisfactione 
putgelur. 

' For fuller details see a later Vol. 
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But Cyprian also applied the ^^ satisfacere deo'' to Christ him- 
self. As in the Middle Ages the most questionable consequences 
of the theory and practice of penance reacted on the conception 
of Christ's work, so from the time of Cyprian the latter was 
influenced by the view taken of human acts of penitence. His 
suffering and death constituted a sacrifice presented by Christ 
to God in order to propitiate him. This thought, started by 
Cyprian, was never afterwards lost sight of in the West. The 
angry God whom it was necessary to propitiate and of whom the 
Greeks knew so little, became more and more familiar in the 
West. Jewish and Pauline traditions here joined with those of 
Roman law. Hilary is especially clear in combining the sacrifice 
of Christ with the removal of guilt and of punishment. ' This 
combination was repeated by Ambrose, ^ Augustine, and the 
great popes of antiquity ; ' least certainly, perhaps, by August- 

^ On Ps. LIII. 12 : " passio suscepta voluntarie est, officio ipsa satisfactura pcenali "; 
Ch. 13: "maledictorum se obtulit morti, ut maledictionem legis solveret, hostiam 
se ipsum voluntarie offerendo." Along with this Hilary has the mystical realistic 
theory of the Greeks. 

2 A few passages are given in Förster, Ambrosius, pp. 136 ff., 297 f. The 
^^redimere a culpa'''' is for Ambrose the decisive point. In his work De incam. 
dom. he is never tired of answering the question as to the motive of the incarna- 
tion with the phrase: '•^nt caro^ qua peccaverat^ redimeretur^^ frequently adding 
"a culpay He also uses very often the word ''^ off er re'''' (applied to the death of 
Christ). In Ps. XLVIII., exp. 17, we read: "quae maior misericordia quam quod 
pro nostris flagitiis se praebuit immolandum, ut sanguine suo mundum levaret, cuius 
peccatum nuUo alio modo potuisset aboleri." See Deutsch, Des Ambrosius Lehre 
von der Sünde und Sündentilgung, 1867. 

3 There are many striking passages in Leo I. in which death is described as 
an expiatory sacrifice which blots out guilt. See, further, Gregory I., Moral. XVII. 
46: "delenda erat culpa, sed nisi per sacrificium deleri non poterat. Quaerendum 
erat sacrificium, sed quale sacrificium poterat pro absolvendis hominibus inveniri? 
Neque etenim iustum fuit, ut pro rationali homine brutorum animalium victimae 
csederentur . . . Ergo requirendus erat homo . . . qui pro hominibus offerri debuisset, 
ut pro rationali creatura rationalis hostia mactaretur. Sed quid quod homo sine 
peccato inveniri non poterat, et oblata pro nobis hostia quando nos a peccato 
mundare potuisset, si ipsa hostia peccali contagio non careret? Ergo ut rationalis 
esset hostia, homo fuerat offerendus: ut vero a peccatis mundaret hominem, homo 
et sine peccato. Sed quis esset sine peccato homo, si ex peccati commixtione de- 
scenderet. Proinde venit propter nos in uterum virginis filius dei, ibi pro nobis 
factus est homo. Sumpta est ab illo natura, non culpa. Fecit pro nobis sacrificium, 
corpus suum exhibuit pro peccatoribus, victimam sine peccato, quae et humanitate 
mori et iustitia mundare potuisset." 
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ine, who being a Neoplatonic philosopher and profound Christian 
thinker, was also familiar with other and more productive points 
of view. ' The distinctive nature, however, of this Latin view 
of the work of Christ, as the propitiation of an angry God by 
a sacrificial death, was characteristically expressed in the firmly 
established thought that Christ performed it as man, therefore, 
by means, not of his divine, but of his human attributes.' The 
Latins were shut up to this conclusion. Their views regarding 
the work of Christ had been influenced by the works of 
penance enjoined by the Church, and on the other hand, the 
latter owed their value to the voluntary acceptance ofsufiering. 
Again, "sacrifices" in general were something human — God 
does not render, but receives .sacrifices. Finally, mankind was 
in God's debt. From all this it necessarily followed that Christ 
in presenting himself as a sacrifice did so as man. But with this 
conclu.sion the Latins severed themselves from the supreme and 
final interests of Greek piety — for this rather required that the 
deity should have assumed with human nature all the "/«.(j/o««" 
of the latter and made them its own. If the rigid Greek con- 

■ Whatever occurs in Ambrose is to be found also in Augustine; for the latter 
has DO!, so far as I know, omitted lo use n siugle thought of the former; he only 
adds something new. 

3 See Ambrose, De fide III. 5 : " Idem igitur sacetdos, idem et hostia, et sacer- 
dotium tnmen et sacrificiuni humana: condicioais ofbcium est. Nam et agnus ad 
immolaadura ductus est el sacerdos erat secundum ordinem Melchisedech." This 
thought recalls Cyprian, although Ambrose has hardly taken it from him; Cypr. 
Ep. LXm, 14: "Christus lesus dominus et deus nostcr ipse est summus sacerdos dci 
patris et sacriücium patri se ipsum obtulil." The same idea is repealed in contents 
and form, but rendered more profound, by Augustine (Confess. X. 6S, 69, see 
Ritschl, 1. c., I., p. 38): "In quantum enim hnmo, in lantuni mediator; in quantum 
aulem vcrbuni, noo medins,quia, iequalis deo . . . pro nobis deo victor et victor ctTictiraa, 
et ideu victor qnja victims; pro nobis deo sacerdos et sacrificium; et ideo sacerdos 
quia sajirificium;" see De dvit. del IX. 15: "Ncc lamen oh hoc mediator est,qnia 
verbum, maxime quippe immortale et ma\ime bealum vetbum longe est a mor- 
talibus miseris; sed mediator per quod liomo." Accordingly, not only was that which 
Christ presented In sacrifice human—Ambrose, De incaru. VI.: "en nobis accepit 
quod proprium ofTeiet pro nobis... sactificium de oostro obtulit"; but Christ as 
priest and mediator was man. He had to represent man, and that again only a man 
could do. Very pregnant is the sentence of Ambrose (in l^uc. exp. IV. 7) "utquin 
solvi non queunt divina decrcta, persona magis quam seutentia mularetur." That 
is the genuine idea of substitution. Ambrose does not even shrink from saying 
"quia peccata nostra suscej)!!, peccatum dictus est" (Expos, in Ps. CXIX., X. 14). 
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ception, which, indeed, in after times was full of gaps and in- 
consistencies, represented Christ's sufferings as a whole to be not 
voluntary, but the complete acceptance of the Ensarkosis (life 
in the flesh), yet God is always the subject. ' On the whole, 
therefore, the conception of sacrifice is really alien in the view 
of the Greeks to the strict theory of Christ's significance. It 
found its way in through exegesis and the mysteries, and 
threatened the compactness of the dogmatic conception, according 
to which everything that Christ did was summed up in the 
complete assumptio camis (assumption of the flesh). Nor was the 
alien view able to shake the fundamental conception that the 
God-Logos was the subject in all that pertained to Christ. 
Among the Latins, on the other hand, the idea of the atoning 
sacrifice plus substitution is genuine, and has no general theory 

* The subtle distinction between East and West is accordingly to be defined as 
follows. Both held that the human nature of Christ suffered, for the divine was 
incapable of suffering; but the East taught that the deity suffered through the 
human nature which he had made his own, the West that the man suffered and 
presented his human nature as a sacrifice in death; the latter, however, obtained 
an infinite value, for the deity was associated with it. From this we have two 
consequences. First, the idea of substitution could take root on Greek ground only 
superficially, and in an indefinite form; for the dying God-vsxsM really represented 
no one, but rather received all really into the plenitude of his divinity; it was 
different in the West. Secondly, the method of computing the value of Christ's 
mortal agony could similarly find no footing in the East; for the deity was the 
subject of the transaction, and precluded all questioning and computing. The striking 
utterances of Orientals as to the supreme value of Christ's work are really there- 
fore only rhetorical (see above). If, on the other hand, the means of atonement under 
discussion, and the substitution are human, the question, of course, arises what 
value these possess, or what value is lent them by the divinity that is behind this 
sacrifice and this priest. We must take the statements of the Latin Fathers more 
literally. Ambrose confesses "Felix ruina quae reparatur in melius" and "Amplius 
nobis profuit culpa quam nocuit: in quo redemptio quidem nostra divinum munus 
invenit. Facta est mihi culpa mea merces redemptionis, per quam mihi Christus 
advenit . . . Fructuosior culpa quam innocentia; innocentia arrogantem me fecerat — 
and here indeed the paradox becomes nonsensical — culpa subjectum reddidit." 
(Numerous passages are given in Deutsch, 1. c, see also Förster, 1. c„pp. 136,297). 
Augustine often repeats and varies this thought, and other Western writers repro- 
duce it from him. "Felix culpa quae tantum et talem meruit habere redemptorem." 
Lastly, Leo I. preaches (Serm. LXL 3) : " validius donum factum est libertatis, quam 
debitum servitutis." Sayings like these, apart from the special pleading in which 
Western writers have always delighted since Tertullian, are to be taken much 
more seriously than if they had come from the East. And in fact momentous 
speculations were certainly instituted by them. 
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against it; for they never were able to rise perfectly to the 
contemplation of Christ's work as the assumptio carnts, an ex- 
pression of the loftiest piety among the Greeks. Those of the 
latter who, like the Antiochenes, either did not share or only 
imperfectly shared the realistic idea of redemption, referred, it 
is worth remarking, the work of Christ, like the Latins, to the 
human side of his personality. * 

Great as are the distinctions here — the West did not possess 
in antiquity a definite dogmatic theory as to the atoning work 
of Christ. Greek views exerted their influence ; " and, besides. 
Western Christians were not yet disposed, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, to trouble themselves with thoughts that had no bearing 
on practical life. 

* An afHnity exists between the theology of the Antiochenes and Latins — 
esp. pre- Augustini an; but it is greater to a superficial than to a more exact 
observer. The Antiochene conception always had the Alexandrian for a foil; it 
never emancipated itself sufficiently from the latter to set up a perfectly compact 
counter- theology; it was in a sense Greek piety and Greek theology water gä down. 
The Latins did not possess this foil. Their theology must not be gauged by Origen 
and Neoplatonism as if they furnished its starting-point. 

2 So from Hilary down to Augustine. The most important of the Western Fathers 
accepted the Greek idea of the purchase from the devil, although it flatly contra- 
dicted their own doctrine of the atonement; and this proves how uncertain they 
were. The grotesque conception of the role played by the devil at the death of 
Christ, had nevertheless something good about it. It reminded men that every knave 
is a stupid devil, and that the devil is always a stupid knave. 



APPENDIX ON MANICHiEISM. 

Three great religious systems confronted each other in 
Western Asia and Southern Europe from the close of the third 
century: Neoplatonism, Catholicism and Manichaeism. All three 
may be characterised as the final results of a history, lasting 
for more than a thousand years, of the religious development 
of the civilised peoples from Persia to Italy. In all three the 
old national and particular character of religions was laid aside ; 
they were world-religions of the most universal tendency, and 
making demands which in their consequences transformed the 
whole of human life, public and private. For the national cultus 
they substituted a system which aspired to be theology, theory of 
the universe and science of history, and at the same time em- 
braced a definite ethics, and a ritual of divine service. Formally, 
therefore, the three religions were alike, and they were also similar 
in that each had appropriated the elements of different older 
religions. Further, they showed their similarity in bringing to the 
front the ideas of revelation, redemption, ascetic virtue, and 
immortality. But Neoplatonism was natural religion spiritualised, 
the polytheism of Greece transfigured by Oriental influences and 
developed into pantheism. Catholicism was the monotheistic 
world-religion based on the O. T. and the Gospel, but constructed 
by the aid of Hellenic speculation and ethics. Manichaeism was 
the dualistic world-religion resting on Chaldaeism,^ but inter- 
spersed with Christian, Parsi, and perhaps Buddhist thoughts. 
To Manichaeism the Hellenic element was wanting, to Cathol- 
icism the Chaldee and Persian. These three world-religions 

* See Brandtj Die mandäische Religion, 1 889 (further, Wellhausen in the deutsch. 
Litt.-Ztg.j 189O3 No. 41). 
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developed in the course of two centuries (c, A.D, 50—250), 
Catholicism coming first and Manicha;ism last. Catholicism and 
Manicha;ism were superior to Neoplatonism for the very reason 
that the latter possessed no founder; it, therefore, developed 
no elemental force, and never lost the character of being an 
artificial creation. Attempts which were made to invent a founder 
for it naturally failed. But, even apart from the contents of its 
religion, Catholicism was superior to ManichEeisni, because its 
founder was venerated not merely as the bearer of revelation, 
but as the Redeemer in person and the Son of God. The fight 
waged by Catholicism with Neoplatonism had been already 
decided about the middle of the fourth century, although the 
latter continued to hold its ground in the Greek Empire for 
almost two centuries longer. As against Manichaiism the Catholic 
Church was certain of victory from the beginning; for at the 
moment when Manich;Eism disputed its supremacy, it became 
the privileged State Church. But its opponent did not suffer 
itself to be annihilated; it lasted till far into the Middle Ages 
in East and West, though in various modifications and forms. 

Authorities — (a) Oriental. 

1. Mohammedan. — Among our sources for the history of 
Manichxism the Oriental are the most important ; of these the 
Mohammedan, though comparatively late, are distinguished by 
the excellence of the tradition and their impartiality, and must 
be given the first place, since in them old Manich^an writings 
are employed, and we possess no other originals of this sort 
belonging to the third century, except a few short and rather 
unimportant fragments. At the head stands Abulfaragius, Fihrist 
(c, 980), see the edition by Flügel and the work of the latter: 
"Mani, seine Lehre und seine Schriften," 1862; further, Shah- 
rastäni, Kitäb al-milal wan-nuhal (i3th century}, see edition by 
Cureton and German translation by Haarbrücker, 1851; some 
notes and extracts in Tabari ( i oth century), al-Biruni ( It th 
century), Ibn al-Murtada (see Kessler, Mani, I., p. 346 ff.), and 
other Arabian and Persian historians. 

2. Christian. — Of Eastern Christians we learn most from 
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Ephraem Syrus (-{-373) in various writings, and in a tractate on 
the subject edited by Overbcck; from Esnik, the Armenian (see 
Zeitschr. f. d. hist. TheoL, 1840, II.; Langlois, Collection, etc., 
II., p. 395 sq.), who wrote in the fifth century against Marcion 
and Mani ; and from the Alexandrian Patriarch Eutychius (+916) 
who composed a chronicle (ed. by Pococke, 1628). Besides this, 
separate pieces of information occur in Aphraates (4th century), 
Barbebraeus (Arab, and Syr. 13th century) and others. 

(b) Greek and Latin. 

The earliest mention of the Manichaeans in the Roman or 
Greek empire occurs in an edict of Diocletian (see Hänel, Cod. 
Gregor, tit. XV.), which is held by some not to be genuine, 
and by others is dated A.D. 287, 290, 296, or 308 (so Mason, 
The Persec. of Dioclet, p. 275 sq.). Eusebius gives a brief 
account (H. E. VII. 31). The main authority, however, for 
Greek and Roman writers was the Acta Archelai, which though 
not what they pretended to be, namely, an account of a dis- 
putation between Mani and Bishop Archelaus of Cascar in 
Mesopotamia, yet contain much that is reliable, esp. as to the 
doctrine of Mani, and also embrace Manichaean fragments. 
The Acts, which for the rest consist of various documents, 
originated at the beginning of the fourth century (in Edessa?). 
Jerome maintains (De vir. inl. 72) that they were originally 
composed in Syria (so also Kessler); but Nöldeke (Ztschr. d. 
deutsch, morgenl. Gesellsch. vol. 43, p. 537 flf.) and Rahlfs have 
disproved Kessler's arguments (Gott. Gel. Anz., 1889, No. 23). 
They have made it very probable that the Acts, while they may 
have been based on Syrian sources, were originally written in 
Greek. They were soon afterwards translated into Latin. We 
only possess this version (Edited by Zacagni, 1698; Routh, 
Reliq. S. Vol. V., 1848); of the Greek version small fragments 
have been preserved (see on the Acta Archelai the discussions 
by Zittwitz in the Zeitschr. f. die histor. TheoL, 1873, and the 
Dissertation by Oblasinski, Acta disp. Arch, et Manetis, 1874. 
In the form in which we now have them, they are a compilation 
largely edited on the pattern of the Clementine Homilies). The 
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Acta were made use of by Cyril of Jerusalem (Catech. VI.), 
Epiphanius (Ha;r. 66} and very many others. All Greek and 
Latin students of heresy have put the Manich^ans in their 
catalogues; but they only rarely give any original information 
about them (see Theodoret Ha;r. fab. I. 26). 

Important matter occurs in the decrees of Councils from the 
fourth century (see Mansi, Acta Coqcü., and Hefele, Concilien- 
, geschichte, Vols. I. — ^III.), and in the controversial writings of 
Titus of Bostra (4th century, in Syriac after a MS. of A.D. 411) 
TTph? Mxvixxioui (edit, by de Lagarde, 1859), and Alexander of 
Lycopolis, Aiyoi Tpo? rx: M^w^ä/oi; ti^aq (edit, by Combefis.). 
Of Byzantines, John of Damascus {De hzeres and Dial.) and 
Photius (cod. 179 Biblioth.) deserve special mention; see also 
the Manicha:an form of oath in Tollii insignia itiner. ital. p. 
126 sq., and in Cotelier, P. P. App. 0pp. I, p. 543; further, 
Rahlfs, I.e. The controversy with the Paulicians and Bogomilians, 
who were frequently identified with the Manicha;ans, renewed 
the interest in the latter. In the West the works of Augustine 
are the great repository for our knowledge of the Manicheeans; — 
"Contra epistolam Manicha^i, quam vocant fundamenti", "Contra 
Faustum ManichKum", "Contra Fortunatum", "Contra Adim- 
antum", " Contra Secundinum ", "De actis cum Felice Manichreo", 
" De genesi c. Manicha;os ", " Dc natura boni ", " De duabus anim- 
abus", "De utilitate credendi", "De moribus eccl. Cathol. et 
de moribus Manichsorum ", "De vera religione", "De hjeres." 
But the more complete the view of Manichieism to be obtained 
from these writings, the more cautious we must be in our 
generalisations; for the Manich^ism of the West undoubtedly 
received Christian elements which were wanting in its original 
and oriental form. 

Muni's Life. 



Mani (Miivi)?; Manes, ^Ixvix'^^oe, Manichjeus — the name has 
not yet been explained ; it is not even known whether it is of 
Persian or Semitic origin) is said, as the Acta Archelai inform 
us, to have been originally called "Cubricus". Nothing re- 
liable was ever known as to his life in the Romano-Greek 
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empire ; for the account in the Acta Archelai is wholly biassed 
and untrustworthy. Even if criticism succeeded in pointing out 
the sources from which it was derived, in discovering the ten- 
dencies that were at work, and in thus sifting out portions that 
were tenable, yet it could only do so by depending on the 
comparatively trustworthy Oriental Mohammedan tradition. We 
must therefore examine Ihe latter alone. According to it, Mani 
was a Persian of distinguished birth belonging to Mardin. The 
date of his birth is uncertain; Kessler holds the statement in 
Biruni to be reliable, that he was born in anno 527 of the era 
of the Babylonian astronomers, />., A.D. 215 — 216. He re- 
ceived a careful education from his father Fätak {Uxrijctog) at 
Ctesiphon. Since the father afterwards adhered to the confession 
of the " Moghtasilah ", the Baptists, in southern Babylonia, the 
son was also brought up in their religious doctrines and prac- 
tices. The Baptists (see the Fihrist) were probably not uncon- 
nected with the Elkesaites and Hemerobaptists, and were in 
any case allied to the Mandaeans. It is not improbable that 
this Babylonian sect had adopted Christian elements. The boy 
accordingly became early acquainted with very different forms 
of religion. If even a small proportion of the narratives about 
his father rest on truth — the greater number being certainly 
only Manichaean legends — he had already introduced his son 
into the religious medley, out of which the Manichaean system 
arose. Manichaean tradition tells us that Mani received revel- 
ations, and took up a critical attitude towards religious instruc- 
tion, even when a boy. But it is all the less trustworthy, as it 
also relates that he was forbidden to ventilate publicly his new 
religious knowledge. It was only when he was from 25 to 30 
years of age that he began to preach his new religion at the 
court of the Persian king, Sapores I.— on the day, it is stated, 
of the king's coronation, A.D. 241 — 242. A Persian tradition 
says that he was previously a Christian presbyter, but this, in 
any case, is wrong. Mani did not remain long in Persia, but 
undertook long journeys for the purpose of spreading his religion, 
and he also sent out disciples. According to the Acta Archelai, 
his missionary activity extended into the West, into the terri- 
tory of the Christian Church; but it is certain from Oriental 
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sources that his work was rather carried on in Transoxania, 
Western China, and southwards into India. His labours met 
with success there as well as in Persia. Like Mohammed after 
him, and the founder of the Elkesaites before him, he pro- 
claimed himself the last and greatest of the prophets, whose 
revelation of God surpassed all that had been given till then, 
the latter being allowed only a relative value. He instituted 
the absolute religion. In the last years of the reign of Sapores I. 
(c. A.D. 270) Mani returned to the Persian capital, and gained 
adherents even at the court. Naturally, however, the ruling priestly 
caste of the Magi, on whom the king was compelled to lean, 
were hostile to him, and after a few successes Mani was taken 
prisoner and driven into exile. The successor of Sapores, 
Hormuz (373 — 273), seems to have been favourable to him, 
but Bahräm 1. abandoned him to the fanaticism of the Magi, 
and had him crucified at the capital, A.D. 276 — 277. His dead 
body was skinned; and his adherents were dreadfully perse- 
cuted by Bahräm. 

Maufs Writings. 



Mani himself composed very many writings and epistles, of 
which a large proportion were still known to the Mohammedan 
historians, but which are now all lost. The later heads of the 
Manicha;an Churches also wrote religious^ tractates, so that the 
ancient Manicha^an literature must have^Jjeen very extensive. 
According to the Fihrist, Mani made use of the Persian and 
Syriac languages; he invented, however, like the Oriental Mar- 
cionites before him, an alphabet of his own which the Fihrist 
has transmitted to us. In this alphabet the sacred works of 
the M3nicha;ans were afterwards written. The Fihrist enumer- 
ates seven principal works by Mani, six in Syriac and one in 
Persian ; as to some of them we possess statements also in Titus 
of Bostra, Epiphanius, Augustine, and Photius, as well as in 
the oath-formula and the Atta Archelai. We have (1) The 
Book of mysteries: see Acta Archelai; it contained discussions 
with the Christian sects which were spreading in the East, 
especially the Marcionites and Bardesanians, as well as with 
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their conception of the Old and New Testaments. (2) The 
Book of Giants (demons? probably in connection with Gen. VI.). 
(3) The Book of Regulations for the hearers, — apparently iden- 
tical with the "epistula fundamenti" of Augustine and the 
'* Book of the Chapters '* of Epiphanius and the Acta Archelai. 
It was the most extensively circulated and popular of Mani- 
chaean works, and was also translated into Greek and Latin — 
being a brief summary of the whole fundamentally authoritative 
doctrine. (4) The Book Schähpürakän. Flügel was unable to 
explain this title; according to Kessler, it means "Epistle to 
King Sapores**. This tractate contained eschatological teaching. 
(5) The Book of quickening. It is identified by Kessler with 
the " Thesaurus (vitae) ** of the Acta Archelai, Epiphanius, Pho- 
tius, and Augustine ; in that case it was also in use among the 
Latin Manichaeans. (6) The Book Trpxyfixrsix — contents un- 
known. (7) —In the Persian language; a book whose title is not 
stated in the Fihrist, as we have it, but which is probably 
identical with the "Holy Gospel** of the Manichaeans; see the 
Acta Archelai and many witnesses. This was the work set up 
by the Manichaeans in opposition to the Gospels of the Church. 
Besides these main works, Mani wrote a great number of shorter 
tractates and letters. The epistolography was then established 
by his successors. These Manichaean treatises were also familiar 
in the Graeco-Roman empire and existed in collections — see the 
ßißxiov sTTiTToKav in the oath-formula ; and an " epistula ad vir- 
ginem Menoch** in Augustine. Fabricius has collected the Greek 
fragments of Manichaean epistles in the Bibliotheca Graeca VII. 2, 
p. 311 sq. There also existed a Manichaean Book of "memoirs** 
and one of "prayers** in the Greek language, as well as many 
others [e.g.^ the "Canticum Amatorium** cited by Augustine), 
all of which, however, were destroyed by Christian Bishops in 
alliance with the magistracy. A Manichaean Epistle to one 
Marcellus has been preserved to us in the Acta Archelai. Zitt- 
witz supposes that this letter was much fuller in its original 
form, and that the author of the Acts has borrowed from it 
the material for the speeches which he makes Mani deliver in 
the discussion. The same scholar refers the account of Turbo 
in the Acts and their historical statements (in section 4) to the 
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writing of a Turbo of Mesopotamia, a Manich^ean renegade and 
Christian. But on this point it is at least possible to hold a 
different opinion. 

Mams Doctrine. The Manichaan System. 

Clearly as the main features of the Manicha:an doctrine can 
be presented even at the present day, and certain as it is that 
Mani himself published a complete system, yet many details 
are uncertain, being differently described in different places, 
and it often remains doubtful what the original doctrinal view 
of the founder was. 

The Manich^an system of rchgion was a consistent and 
uncompromising dualism, in the form of a fanciful view of 
nature. No distinction was drawn between the physical and 
ethical : in this respect the character of the system was thoroughly 
materialistic; for Mani's identification of the good with light, 
and the bad with darkness, was not merely figurative. The 
light -was really the only good, and darkness the only bad. 
Hence it followed, that religious knowledge could be nothing 
but the knowledge of nature and its elements, and that 
redemption consisted exclusively in a physical deUverance of 
the fractions of light from darkness. But under such circum- 
stances, ethics became a doctrine of abstinence from all elements 
arising from the realm of darkness. 

The self-contradictory character of the present world formed 
for Mani the starting-point of his speculation. But the incon- 
sistency appeared to him to be primarily elemental, and only 
secondarily ethical, in so far as he regarded the material .side 
of man as an emanation from the bad parts of nature. From 
the self contradictory character of the world he inferred two 
beings, originally wholly separate from each other, — light and 
darkness. Both were, however, to be thought of after the 
analogy of a kingdom. The light appeared as the good 
Primeval Spirit— God, shining in the ten (twelve) virtues of 
love, faith, fidelity, magnanimity, wisdom, gentleness, know- 
ledge, intelligence, mystery, and insight. It also manifested 
itself in the heaven and earth of hght with their guardians, the 
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glorious ^ons. The darkness, similarly, was a spiritual realm: 
more correctly, it was represented in a spiritual, or feminine, 
personification; but it had no "God*' at its head. It embraced 
an "earth of darkness**. As the earth of light had five dis- 
tinguishing features— the gentle breeze, cooling wind, bright 
light, cheering fire, and clear water — so also the earth of 
darkness had five — fog, fiery heat, burning wind, darkness, and 
damp. Satan with his demons was born from the realm of 
darkness. From eternity the two realms stood opposed. They 
came into contact on one side, but they did not mingle. Then 
Satan began to storm, and made an attack on the realm, the 
earth, of light. The God of light, with his Syzygos (mate) "the 
spirit of his right hand**, now generated the Primeval man, and 
sent him, equipped with the five pure elements, to fight against 
Satan. But Satan proved himself the stronger. Primeval man 
was defeated for a moment. Now indeed the God of light 
himself marched forth, utterly defeated Satan by the help of 
new iEons — the spirit of life, etc. — and delivered the Primeval 
man. But a part of the light of the latter had already been 
robbed by darkness, the five dark elements had already min- 
gled with the generations of light. The Primeval man could 
only descend into the abyss and hinder the increase of the 
dark "generations'* by cutting oflf their roots; but the elements 
once mixed he could never again separate. The mixed elements 
were the elements of the present visible world. This was 
fashioned out of them at the command of the God of light; 
the formation of the world was itself the first step in the 
redemption of the imprisoned portions of light. The world 
itself was represented as an ordered chain of different heavens 
and different earths, which was borne and supported by the 
iEons, the angels of light. In sun and moon, which from their 
nature were almost wholly pure, it possessed great reservoirs, 
in which the rescued portions of light were stored. In the sun 
Primeval man himself dwelt along with the holy spirits, who 
pursued the work of redemption; in the moon the Mother of 
life was throned. The twelve signs of the zodiac constituted 
an artificial machine, a great wheel with buckets which poured 
the portions of light delivered from the world into the moon 
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and sun, the iliuminating vessels swimming in space. There 
they were purified anew, and finally reached God himself in 
the realm of pure light. The later Manichteans of the West 
designated the portions of light scattered in the world — in 
elements and organisms — and waiting for redemption, "Jesus 
patibiUs." 

Now it is characteristic of the materialistic and unhitman 
character of the system, that while the constructioiiof the world 
is regarded as the work of the good spirits, the creation of man 
is referred to the princes of darkness, The first man, Adam, 
was begotten by Satan in conjunction with "' sin," "greed " and 
"lust." But the spirit of darkness conjured into him all the 
portions of light which he had robbed, in order to make more 
certain of his power to rule over them. Adam was accordingly 
a divided being, created in the image of Satan, but bearing thei 
stronger spark of light within him. Eve was associated with himl 
by Satan. She was seductive sensuousness, although even she! 
had a tiny spark of light in her. If the first human beings thus) 
stood under the rule of Satan, yet from the very first the glorious 
spirits took an interest in them. These sent^^ons — c.^., Jesus- 
down to them, who instructed them as to their nature, and 
warned Adam especially against the senses. But the first man 
fell a victim to sexual lust. Cain and Abel, indeed, were not 
sons of Adam, but of Satan and Eve ; but Seth was the light- 
possessed offspring of Adam and Eve, Thus arose mankind, 
among whose individual members light was very variously dis- 
tributed. It was always stronger, however, in men than women. 
Now the demons sought in the course of history to bind men 
to themselves through sensuality, error, and false religions, which 
included above all the religion of Moses and the prophets, while 
the spirits of light continued their process of distillation, in order 
to obtain the pure light in the world. But they could only 
deliver men by giving the true Gnosis as to nature and its 
powers, and by recalling them from the service of darkness and 
sensuousness. For this purpose prophets, preachers of the true 
knowledge, were sent into the world. Mani himself appears, in 
accordance with the example set by Gnostic Jewish Christians, 
to have held Adam, Noah, and Abraham, and perhaps Zoroaster 
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and Buddha to have been such prophets. Probably Jesus was 
also considered by him to have been a prophet come down 
from the world of light; not, however, the historical Jesus, but 
a contemporary, seemingly human, Jesus who neither suffered 
nor died (Jesus impatibilis). Some Manichseans taught that Primeval 
man himself, as Christ, spread the true Gnosis. But in any case 
Mani was held, as he claimed, to be the last and greatest pro- 
phet, having taken up the work of "Jesus impatibilis," and of Paul, 
who is also recognised, and having been the first to bring 
complete knowledge. He was the ** guide," the "ambassador of 
the light," the "Paraclete." Only by his labours and those of 
his " imitators, the Elect," was the separation of light from 
darkness accomplished. The process by which the unfettered 
parts of light finally ascend to the God of light himself are 
very fancifully elaborated. He who has not succeeded in becoming 
elect in his life-time, has not completely redeemed himself, has 
to pass through severe purifications in the future state, until he 
also is gathered to the blessedness of the light. A doctrine of 
transmigration of souls has, however, been erroneously imputed 
to the Manichaeans. Bodies fall naturally, like the souls of un- 
redeemed men, to the powers of darkness. But those souls, 
according at least to the oldest conception, contain no light at 
all ; a later view, adapted to the Christian, taught that the parts 
of light existing in them were really lost. Finally, when the 
elements of light are delivered — completely, or as far as possible — 
the end of the world takes place. All glorious spirits assemble, 
the God of light himself appears, accompanied by the -^ons 
and the perfectly righteous. The angels who uphold the world 
withdraw from their burden, and everything collapses. An 
enormous conflagration destroys the world : once more the two 
powers are completely severed : high above is the realm of light 
restored to its perfect state, low down is the darkness (now 
powerless?). 

Ethics^ Social Constittition and Cultus of the Manichceans, 

The only possible ethics based on this doctrine of the world 
were dualistic and ascetic. But as it was not only considered 



necessary to escape from darkness, but also to cherish, strengthen, 
and purify the parts of light, the ethics were not merely negative. 
They aimed not at suicide, but at preservation. Yet in practice 
they assumed a thoroughly ascetic form. The Manichacan had to 
abstain above all from sensuous enjoyment. He was to deny 
himself to it by means of three seals : the signaculum oris, 
mamis, and sinus (the seal of the mouth, hand, and breast). 
The signacuiinii oris forbade any use of unclean food, as well 
as impure talk; unclean were all animal flesh, wine etc.; vege- 
table food was permitted, because plants contained more li 
but the destruction of plants, even the plucking of fruits or 
breaking of twigs, was not allowed. The sign, vianiis prevented 
any occupation with things, in so far as they contained elements 
of darkness. Finally, the sign, sinus forbade especially any 
satisfaction of sexual desire, and therefore prohibited marriage. 
Besides, life was regulated by an extremely rigorous list of 
fasts. Fast-days were selected in obedience to certain astronom- 
ical conjunctures. Moreover, men fasted, i.e.. held holiday, regu- 
larly on Sunday, and generally also on Monday. The number 
of fast-days amounted almost to a quarter of the year. Times 
of prayer were appointed just as exactly. Four times a day 
had the Manich^an to utter prayers; and these were preceded 
by ablutions. He who prayed turned to the sun or moon, or 
to the North as the seat of light. Yet the inference that the 
Manichieans worshipped the sun and moon themselves is wrong. 
The Fihrist has preserved some Manichaean forms of prayer. 
They were directed to the God of light, the whole realm of 
light, the glorious angels and Mani himself, who is addressed 
in them as "the great tree in whom is all healing," According 
to Kessler, these prayers are closely allied to the Mandtean 
and ancient Babylonian hymns. 

An asceticism so minute and strict as that demanded by 
Manichreism, ' could only be practised thoroughly by a few. 
The religion would, therefore, have been compelled to forego 
an extensive propaganda, had it not conceded a morality of 
two kinds. A distinction was accordingly drawn within the 

' It also professed imitation of the apostolic life; see Raumet's note on Confess. 
Aug. VI. 7 (.■). 
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community between the '*Electi" (perfecti), the perfect Mani- 
chaeans» and the Catechumeni (äuditores), the secular Mani- 
chaeans. Only the former submitted to all the demands imposed 
by the religion; for the latter the regulations were relaxed. 
They required to avoid idolatry, witchcraft, greed, lying, 
fornication, etc.; above all, they must kill no living creature — 
keeping Mani*s ten commandments. They were to renounce 
the world as far as possible; but they lived in fact very much 
like their fellow-citizens of other faiths. We have here, 
accordingly, substantially the same state of matters as in the 
Catholic Church, where a twofold morality also prevailed, viz., 
that of the religious orders and of the secular Christians. The 
only difference was that the position of the Electi was still 
more distinguished than that of the monks. For the Christian 
monks never wholly forgot that redemption was a gift of God 
through Christ, while the Manichaean Electi were really them- 
selves redeemers ; therefore it was the duty of the Auditores to 
pay the deepest veneration and render the greatest services to 
the Electi. These perfect beings, as they languished away in 
their asceticism, were admired and cherished most devotedly. 
Analogous is the reverence paid by Catholics to the saints, 
and by Neoplatonists to the "philosophers," but the prestige 
of the Manichaean Electi surpassed that of both. Foods were 
brought to them in abundance; by using them the Electi 
delivered the parts of light from the plants. They prayed for 
the Auditores, they blessed and interceded for them, thereby 
abbreviating the purgatory through which the latter had to 
pass after death. And the Electi alone possessed complete 
knowledge of religious truths — it was otherwise in Catholicism. 
The distinction between Electi and Auditores did not, how- 
ever, constitute the whole idea of the Manichaean Church ; it 
possessed a hierarchy also. This fell into three grades, so that 
altogether there were five in the religious constitution. In its 
fivefold division the social order was conceived to be a copy 
of the numbers of the realm of light. At the head stood the 
Teachers (**the sons of gentleness'* = Mani and his successors) ; 
these were followed by the Administrators (*'• sons of knowledge" 
= the Bishops); then the Elders (** sons of understanding** = the 
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presbyters); the Electi ("sons of mystery"); and finally the 
Auditores ("sons of insight"). The number of Electi was atall 
times small. According to Augustine, there were twelve Teachers 
and seventy-two Bishops. One of the Teachers appears to have 
stood as president at the head of the whole Manichsean Church. 
At least Augustine speaks of such an one, and the Fihristalso 
knows of a supreme head over all Manicha;ans. The constitution 
accordingly had here also a monarchical head. 

The cultus of the Manichscans must have been very simple, 
and have consisted essentially of prayers, hymns, and ceremonies 
of adoration. This simple divine service promoted the secret spread 
of the doctrine. Besides, the Manichjeans seem, at least in the 
West, to have adhered to the Church's order of festivals. The 
Electi celebrated special festivals; but the chief one common to 
all was the "Bema" {Kijßx), the festival of the "doctoral chair," 
in memory of the death of Mani, in the month of March. Be- 
lievers prostrated themselves before a decorated, but vacant 
chair, erected on a pedestal with five steps. Long fasts accom- 
panied the festival. Christian and Mohammedan writers were able 
to learn little concerning the mysteries and "sacraments" of the 
Manichsans; the Christians therefore raised the charge that 
obscene rites and repulsive practices were observed. But it may 
be held certain that the later Manicha^an mysteries were solem- 
nised after the style of Christian Baptism and the Lord's Supper. 
They may have been based on old rites and ceremonies instituted 
by Mani himself, and descended from natural religion. 

T/ie Historical Position of Miuiichaism. 

In the present state of the inquiry it is made out, and the 
account given above will also have shown, that Manichsism did 
not rise on the soil of Christianity. We would even be better 
justified if we were to call Mohammedanism a Christian sect; 
for Mohammed approaches the Jewish and Christian religions 
incomparably more closely than Mani. Kessler has the credit of 
having shown that the ancient Babylonian religion, the original 
source of all the Gnosis of Western Asia, was the foundation 
of the Manichsean system. The opinion formerly held is accord- 
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ingly wrong, viz., that Manichaeism was a reformation on the 
ground of Parsiism, a modification of Zoroastrianism under the 
influence of Christianity. It was rather a religious creation be- 
longing to the circle of Semitic religions: it was the Semitic 
nature-religion lifted out of national limitations, modified by 
Christian and Persian elements, raised to the level of Gnosis, 
and transforming human life by strict rules. But when we have 
perceived this, we have only obtained a very general explana- 
tion of the origin of Manichaeism. The question rises, through 
what means and to what extent Mani adopted Persian and 
Christian elements, and further, in which form the nature-religion 
of ancient Babylonia was made use of by him. 

Now as regards the latter point, it is well known that the 
Semitic nature-religions had been taken up, centuries before 
Mani, by isolated enthusiastic or speculative heads, had been 
philosophically deepened and remodelled into "systems**, in 
support of which missions were conducted by means of mysteri- 
ous cults. Mani's enterprise was accordingly nothing new, but 
was rather the last in a long series of similar attempts. Even 
the earlier ones, from Simon Magus the Samaritan down, had 
adopted Christian elements to a greater or less extent, and the 
Christian Gnostic scholastic sects of Syria and Western Asia 
all pointed back to ancient Semitic nature-religions, which were 
transformed by them into a philosophy of the world and of life. 
But in particular the doctrines of the Babylonian sect of Mogh- 
tasilah, which were indeed influenced also by Christianity, seem 
to have afforded Mani material for his religio-philosophical specu- 
lation. The religion of this sect was not, however, purely Semi- 
tic (see the treatise by Kessler on the Mandaeans in the Real- 
Encyklopaedia für prot. Theol. u. Kirche, 2 Ed., Vol. IX., 
p. 205 ff. ; the Mandaeans were allied to the Moghtasilah, Brandt, 
1. c). From this source sprang the rigid dualism on which Mani's 
system was based; for the ancient Persian religion was not in 
principle dualistic, but in its ultimate foundation Monistic, since 
Ahriman was created by Ormuzd. However, ancient Persian 
theologoumena were employed by Mani. Even the designation 
of the antitheses as "light" and "darkness" was hardly inde- 
pendent of Parsiism, and elsewhere in Manichaeism there occur 
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technical terms taken from the Persian religion. Whether Mani's 
idea of redemption goes back to the ancient Babylonian religion 
or to Zoroastrianisni, 1 do not venture to decide; the idea of 
the "Prophet" and the "Primeval man" is at all events Semitic. 
It is very difficult to determine how far Mani's acquaintance 
with Christianity went, and how much he borrowed from it; 
further, through what agencies Christian knowledge reached 
him. In any case, in those regions where Manich^ism was set- 
tled and where it came more closely into contact witli Christi- 
anity, it was at a later stage influenced by the latter. Western 
Manichians of the fourth and fifth centuries were much more 
"Christian" than those of the East. In this respect the system 
passed through the same development as Neoplatonism. As 
regards Mani himself, it is safest to suppose that he held Juda- 
ism as well as Christianity to be entirely false religions. But 
if he not only characterised himself as the Paraclete— and it is 
probable that he originated this use of the title— but also ad- 
mitted "Jesus" to so high a role in his system, we can hardly 
explain this otherwise than by supposing that he distinguished 
between Christianity and Christianity, The religion which eman- 
ated from the historical Christ was to him as objectionable as 
that Christ himself and as Judaism; i.e., Catholicism was to him 
a diabolical religion. But he distinguished the Jesus of dark- 
ness from the Jesus of light, who wrought contemporaneously 
with the other, This distinction agrees as strikingly with that 
of the Gnostic Basilides, as the criticism of the O, T. conducted 
by Manichasism with that of the Marcionites; (see even the Acta 
Archelai in which Marcion's antitheses are placed in Mani's 
lips). Finally, Manicha;an doctrines show agreement with those 
of the Christian Elkesaites; yet it is possible, nay, probable, 
that the latter are to be derived from the common ancient 
Semitic source, and therefore they do not come further into 
consideration. Mani's historical relation to Christianity will 
therefore be as follows: from Catholicism, with which in all 
probability he was not very accurately acquainted, Mani borrowed 
nothing, rejecting it rather as a devilish error. On the other 
hand, he regarded Christianity in the form which it had assumed 
in the Basilidian and Marcionite sects (also among the Barde- 
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sanians?) as a relatively valuable and correct religion. But from 
them, as also from the Persians, he took hardly anything but 
names, and perhaps, besides, what criticism he had of the O. T. 
and Judaism. His lofty estimate of Paul (and his epistles?), 
as well as his express rejection of the Acts of the Apostles, 
also point to influences due to Marcionitism. He seems to have 
recognised and to have interpreted in accordance with his own 
teaching a part of the historical matter of the Gospel. 

Finally, the question further rises whether Buddhistic elements 
are not to be observed in Manichaeism. The majority of later 
scholars since F. Chr. Baur have answered this question in the 
affirmative. According to Kessler, Mani used Buddha's teaching, 
at least for his ethics. There is no doubt that he took long 
journeys to India, and was familiar with Buddhism. The occur- 
rence of the name of Buddha (Budda) in the legend about Mani 
and perhaps in his own writings points to the fact that the 
founder of this religion concerned himself with «Buddhism. But 
what he borrowed from it for his own doctrine must have been 
very unimportant. On a closer comparison we find that the differ- 
ence between the two faiths is in all their main doctrines very 
great, and that the resemblances are almost always merely 
accidental. This is true even as regards morality and asceticism. 
There is no point in Manichaeism for whose explanation we need 
have recourse to Buddhism. Under such circumstances any 
relationship between the two religions remains a bare possibility; 
nor has the investigation of Geyler raised this possibility to a 
probability (Das System des Manichäismus und sein Verhältniss 
zum Buddhismus, Jena 1875). 

How are we to explain the fact that Manichaeism spread so 
rapidly and really became a world-religion? The answer has 
been given that it was because it was the complete Gnosis, the 
fullest, most consistent, and most artistic system based on the 
ancient Babylonian religion (so Kessler). This explanation is not 
sufficient, for no religion makes an impression mainly by its 
doctrinal system, however complete that may be. But it is also 
incorrect, for the older Gnostic systems were not more meagre 
than the Manichaean. What rather gave Manichaeism its strength 
was, above all, the combination of ancient mythology and a rigid 
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materialistic dualism with an extremely simple, spiritual cultus, 
and a strict morality; this was supplemented by the personality 
of the founder {of which indeed we know Httle enough). If we 
compare it with the Semitic nature-rehgions, it is obvious that 
it retained their mytliologies, transformed into "doctrines," but 
did away with the whole sensuous cultus, substituting a spiritual 
worship as well as a strict morality. Thus it was capable of 
satisfying the new wants of an old world. It offered revelation, 
redemption, moral virtue, and immortality, spiritual blessings, 
on the ground of nature-religion. Further, the simple and yet 
firm constitution calls for attention which Mani himself gave 
to his institution. The learned and the ignorant, the enthusiast 
and the man of the world, could here find a welcome, no one 
had more laid upon him than he could and would bear; more- 
over, each was attracted and securedby the prospect of reaching 
a higher stage, while Üiose who were gifted were besides promised 
that they would require to submit to no authority, but would 
be led by pure reason to God. Asthisreligion was thus adapted, 
perhaps beforehand, to individual needs, it was also capable of 
continuously appropriating what was foreign. Furnished from the 
first with fragments of different religions, it could increase or 
diminish its store, without breaking its own elastic structure. 
But a great capacity for adaptation was quite as necessary to 
a world-religion, as a divine founder in whom men could see 
and venerate the supreme revelation of God himself While 
ManichKism in fact knew of no redeemer, although it gave Mani 
this title; while it only recognised a physical and Gnostic process 
of redemption; yet in Mani it possessed the chief prophet of God. 
If we notice, finally, that Manichaiism presented a simple, 
apparently profound, and yet easy, solution of the problem of 
good and evil, which had become especially burdensome in the 
second and third centuries^ we have named the most important 
phenomena which explain its rapid extension. 

Sketch of the History of Manichaism. 
Manicha;ism first got a firm footing in the East, in Persia, 
Mesopotamia, and Transoxania. The persecutions which it had 
to endure did not hinder its extension. The seat of the Mani- 
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chaean Pope was for centuries in Babylon, and afterwards in 
Samarcand. Even after Islam had conquered the East, Mani- 
chaeism held its ground; it even seems to have spread still 
further owing to the Mohammedan conquest, and it gained 
secret adherents among the Mohammedans themselves. The 
doctrine and discipline of the Manichaean Church underwent 
little change in the East, it especially did not there approach 
much nearer the Christian religion. But it experienced attempts 
at reform several times; for, as was natural, its ** Auditores" 
readily became secularised. These attempts also led temporarily 
to schisms and the formation of sects. At the close of the 
tenth century, the time when the Fihrist was written, the Mani- 
chaeans had been already expelled from the cities in Mesopo- 
tamia and Persia, and had withdrawn into the villages. But in 
Turkestan and up to the borders of China, there existed numer- 
ous Manichaean communities, nay, even whole tribes which had 
adopted the religion of Mani. Probably the great Mongolian 
migrations first put an end to Manichaeism in Central Asia. 
But in India, on the coasts of Malabar, there were Manichaeans 
even in the fifteenth century, side by side with Thomist Christ- 
ians (see Germann, Die Thomaschristen, 1875). Manichaeism first 
penetrated into the Graeco-Roman Empire about A.D. 280, in 
the time of the Emperor Probus (see Eusebius. Chronicon). If 
we may hold Diocletian's edict against the Manichaeans to be 
genuine, they already had a firm footing in the West at the 
beginning of the fourth century; but Eusebius did not know 
the sect accurately as late as about A.D. 325. It was only 
after about A.D. 330 that the religion spread rapidly in the 
Roman Empire. Its adherents were recruited, on the one hand, 
from the ancient Gnostic sects, especially the Marcionites, 
Manichaeism having, besides, strongly influenced the develop- 
ment of the Marcionite Churches in the fourth century. On the 
other hand, it gained followers from the great number of the 
** cultured", who sought for a "rational" and yet to some ex- 
tent Christian, religion, and who had exalted '*free inquiry" — 
esp. as regards the O. T. — into a battle-flag. Criticism on Catholi- 
cism, and polemics, were now the strong point of Manichaeism, esp. 
in the West. It admitted the stumbling-blocks which the O. T. 
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~presenteB~tö~ every thinker, and gave itself out as a Ctiristianity 
without the O. T. Instead of the subtle Catholic theories about 
divine predestination and human freedom, and the difficult 
Theodicy, it offered an extremely simple conception of sin and 
goodness. It did not preach the doctrine of the incarnation, 
which was particularly repugnant to those who were passing 
from the ancient cults to the Universal Religion. In its rejection 
of this doctrine, it coincided with Neoplatonism. But while 
the latter, with all its attempts to accommodate itself at various 
points to Christianity, found uo formula that would introduce 
into its midst the special veneration of Christ, the Western 
Manicha^ans succeeded in giving their doctrine a Christian 
colouring. Of the Manich^an mythology all that became 
popular was the rigid physical dualism; its barbarous portions 
were prudently disguised as "mysteries"; nay, they were even 
frankly disavowed here and there by the adepts. The farther 
Manichaeism pushed into the West, the more Christian and 
philosophical it became; in Syria it kept itself comparatively 
pure. It found its most numerous adherents in North Africa, 
where it had secret followers even among the clergy; this may 
perhaps be explained by the Semitic origin of a part of the 
population. Augustine was an "Auditor" for nine years, while 
Faustus was at the time the most distinguished Manichasan 
teacher in the West. In his later writings against Manichaiism 
Augustine chiefly discusses the following problems: (i) the 
relations of knowledge and faith, reason and authority; {2) the 
nature of good and evil, and the origin of the latter; (3) the 
existence of free-will, and its relation to divine omnipotence; 
(4) the relation of evil in the world to the divine government. 
The Christian Byzantine and Roman Emperors from Valens 
onwards issued strict laws against the Manicha;ans. But at 
first these bore little fruit. The "Auditores" were difficult to 
detect, and really gave slight occasion for a persecution. In 
Rome itself the doctrine had a large following, especially among 
the scholars and professors, between A.D. 370 and 440, and 
it made its way among the mass of the people by means of a 
popular literature, in which even the Apostles played a promin- 
ent part ("Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles"}. Manichsism 
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also experienced attempts at reform in the West ; but we know 
little about them. Leo the Great, in alliance with the civil 
power, was the first to adopt active measures against Mani- 
chaeism. Valentinian III. sentenced its adherents to banishment, 
Justinian made the penalty death. It seems to have been 
extinguished in North Africa by the persecution of the Vandals. 
It really died out nowhere else, either in the Byzantine Empire, 
or in the West; for it gave an impulse to the formation of 
new sects which were allied to it in the early part of the 
Middle Ages. If it has not been proved that the Spanish 
Pnscillians had been already influenced by Manichaeism in the 
fourth century, still it is undoubted that the Paulicians and 
Bogomilians, as well as the Cathari, are to be traced back to 
it (and Marcionitism). Thus, if not the system of Mani the 
Persian, yet Manichaeism modified by Christianity accompanied 
the Catholic Church of the West on into the thirteenth century. 

Literature. — Beausobre, Hist, critique de Manichee et du 
Manicheisme, 2 vols. 1734 sq. Too great prominence is given 
in this work to the Christian elements in Manichaeism. Baur, 
Das manichaische Religionssystem, 1831. Manichaean specu- 
lation is here presented speculatively. Flügel, Mani, 1 862 ; an 
investigation based on the Fihrist. Kessler, Unters, z. Genesis 
des manich. Religionssystems, 1876; by the same author, 
"Mani, Manichaer" in the R.-Encykl. f. protest Theol. u. Kirche, 
2 Ed., Vol. IX., p. 223 — 259; the account given above is based 
in several of its expositions on this article. Kessler has since 
published a work, " Mani, Forschungen über die manich. Relig. 
Ein Beitrag z. vergleichenden Religionsgeschichte des Orients. 
I. Bd. Voruntersuchungen und Quellen, 1889;" see on this 
the acute reviews of Rahlfs (Gott Gel. Anz. 1889, No. 23), 
Nöldeke (Zeitschrift d. deutschen morgenl. Gesellsch. Vol. XLIIL, 
P« 535 ff-) 21^^ August Müller (Theol. Lit.-Ztg., 1890, No. 4). 
The older accounts may be mentioned of Mosheim, Lardner, 
Walch, and Schröckh, as also the monograph of Trechsel, 
Ueber Kanon, Kritik und Exegese der Manichäer, 1832, and 
A. Newmann's Introductory Essay on the Manichaean heresy, 1887. 
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